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sense  of  the  word.  They  move  in  no 
I  HAVE  been  engaged  for  ten  years  in  rut,  and  are  cramped  by  no  limitations  ; 
teaching  history  at  one  of  our  great  uni-  they  wrestle  freely  with  the  f{uestion, 
versities.  The  period  has  been  critical  What  is  the  object  of  history,  and  what 
in  our  academical  development.  The  is  its  method  ?  How  ought  it  to  be 
studies  of  Cambridge  have  in  this  time  studied,  and  how  ought  it  to  be  taught  ? 
become  more  wide  and  various  than  ever  These  papers  will  present  some  of  the 
before,  and  among  other  new  disciplines  more  general  views  about  the  study  and 
thatof  history  has  acquired  influence  and  teaching  of  history  which  have  been 
organization.  Not  only  do  many  stu-  reached  by  one  of  these  specialists.  They 
dents  now  devote  almost  their  whole  will  have  at  once  a  scientific  and  an  ed- 
time  to  this  study,  struggling  for  histori-  ucational  bearing.  They  will  be  ad- 
cal  honors  with  the  ambition  which  twcn-  dressed  in  the  first  instance  neither  to  the 
ty  years  ago  no  subjects  but  mathematics  general  reader  nor  to  the  pure  scientific 
and  classics  could  inspire,  but — what  in-  theorist,  but  rather  to  those  engaged  in 
terests  me  still  more — there  has  formed  the  higher  education — those  who  in- 
itself  among  the  graduates,  and  in  the  quire  practically  what  place  history  is 
teaching  class  of  the  University,  a  group  to  fill  in  our  national  culture,  and  how 
of  specialists,  small  as  yet,  but  full  of  the  teaching  of  it  as  already  established 
ardor,  and  steadily  increasing  in  num-  in  schools  and  universities,  and  also  in 
her,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  histor-  literature,  may  be  made  more  reason- 
ical  study  in  the  most  comprehensive  able  and  more  useful, 
tliw  Ssxus.— VoL.  XXX.,  No.  5  33 
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Two  broad  movements  are  now  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  historical  world.  One 
aims  at  making  history  accessible  and 
readable,  the  other  aims  at  giving  it  the 
exactness  of  a  science.  1  can  most 
easily  explain  my  own  view  by  making 
some  observations  upon  these  two  move¬ 
ments  in  turn.  Let  us  look  first  at  the 
great  effort  that  has  been  made  to  pop¬ 
ularize  history  and  bring  it  *w'ithin  the 
reach  of  all  the  world.  We  have  all 
heard  how  the  romances  of  W’ alter  Scott 
brought  history  home  to  people  who 
would  never  have  looked  into  the  pon¬ 
derous  volumes  of  professed  historians, 
and  many  of  us  confess  to  ourselves 
that  there  are  large  historical  periods 
which  would  be  utterly  unknown  to  us 
but  for  some  story  either  of  the  great 
romancer  or  one  of  his  innumerable  im¬ 
itators.  Writers,  as  well  as  readers,  of 
history  were  awakened  by  Scott  to  what 
seemed  to  them  the  new  discovery  that 
the  great  personages  of  history'  were 
.'if ter  all  men  and  women  of  flesh  and 
blood  like  ourselves.  Hence  in  all  later 
historical  literature  there  is  visible  the 
effort  to  make  history  more  personal, 
more  dramatic  than  it  had  been  before. 
We  can  hardly  read  the  interesting  Life 
of  Lord  Macaulay  without  perceiving 
that  the  most  popular  historical  work  of 
modem  times  owes  its  origin  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  Waverley  Novels.  Ma¬ 
caulay  grew  up  in  a  world  of  novels  ;  his 
conversation  with  his  sisters  was  so  steep¬ 
ed  in  reminiscences  of  the  novels  they 
had  read  together  as  to  be  unintelligible 
to  those  who  wanted  the  clue.  His  youth 
and  early  manhood  witnessed  the  ap- 
]>earance  of  the  Waverley  Novels  them¬ 
selves.  Year  after  year  he  saw  history 
made  the  fashion  by  this  fascinating  pen, 
and  historical  persons,  Louis  XL  or  the 
Stuart  kings,  made  as  real — for  this  is 
the  phrase  we  commonly  use — as  only 
imaginary  persons,  Achilles  or  Lear  or 
Don  Quixote  or  Kobinson  Crusoe,  had 
ever  been  to  the  majority  of  mankind 
before.  Macaulay  tells  us  himself  that 
in  his  rambles  about  the  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don  his  brain  was  commonly  busy  in 
composing  imaginary  conversations 
among  historical  persons;  these  conver¬ 
sations,  he  says,  were  like  those  in  the 
Waverley  Novels.  Thus  trained,  he  be¬ 
came  naturally  possessed  by  the  idea 
which  is  expressed  over  and  over  again 


in  his  essays,  and  which  at  last  he 
realized  with  such  wonderful  success, 
the  idea  that  it  was  quite  possible  to 
make  history  as  interesting  as  romance. 
There  is  p>erhaps  something  a  little  odd, 
when  we  think  of  it,  in  the  notion  that 
what  is  real  may,  by  proper  skill  in  the 
handling,  be  brought  home  to  us  as 
much  as  if  it  w’ere  imaginary.  Novel¬ 
ists  had  before  been  praised  for  the 
magic  skill  with  w'hich  they  had  made 
fiction  look  like  truth.  In  a  bookish 
age  there  was  room  for  a  magician  who 
should  reverse  this  feat,  and  charm  man¬ 
kind  equally  by  making  truth  look  like 
fiction. 

Macaulay  is  only  the  most  famous  of 
a  large  group  of  writers  who  have  been 
possessed  with  the  same  idea.  As  Scott 
founded  the  historical  romance,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  founded  the  romantic 
history.  And  to  this  day  it  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  popular  opinion  that  this  is  the 
true  way  of  writing  history,  only  that 
few  writers  have  genius  enough  for  it. 
The  characters,  it  is  thought,  should 
start  into  life  at  the  historian’s  touch. 
His  descriptions,  it  is  thought,  cannot 
be  too  vivid,  nor  his  narrative  too  ex¬ 
citing.  As  the  object  of  a  book  is  to  l>e 
read,  it  is  clear,  so  runs  the  popular 
argument,  that  the  best  book  is  that 
which  is  most  readable.  It  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  to  the  popular  mind  that  a  man 
should  w'rite  a  book  which  it  is  difficult 
to  read,  when  he  might  have  written  a 
deligfitful  and  fascinating  one.  .\  his¬ 
torical  work  therefore  written  in  these 
days,  if  it  is  only  as  interesting  as  his¬ 
tories  used  to  be  before  the  days  of 
Scott  and  Macaulay,  or  if  it  is  at  all 
difficult  to  read,  is  popularly  regarded 
as  missing  its  mark.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  writer  meant  it  to  be 
like  a  romance,  only  he  wanted  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  of  course  he  did  not  mean  it  to 
be  tough  reading,  only  he  was  stupid, 
and  had  not  the  talent  of  explaining 
things  clearly.  In  like  manner  I  have 
observed  that  many  teachers  of  history 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  problem  be¬ 
fore  them  is  how  to  present  history  in  a 
form  which  shall  be  attractive  to  their 
pupils,  how  to  appieal  to  their  imagina¬ 
tions.  They  ^  say  that  they  find  some 
parts  of  history  leave  their  pupils  cold, 
but  others  visibly  take  hold  of  them,  fix 
their  attention,  kindle  the  eye,  and 
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make  the  breath  come  quick  ;  and  the)' 
infer,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  these 
interesting  parts  should  be  selected  for 
teaching,  and  the  uninteresting  parts 
passed  over. 

Now  this  popular  opinion  is  plausi¬ 
ble  enough,  particularly  when  we  con¬ 
sider  how  history  first  began,  and  what 
its  object  was  for  many  ages  supposed 
and  assumed  to  be.  Is  it  not  the  func¬ 
tion  of  Clio  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
famous  deeds  ?  and  is  she  not  a  Muse  ? 
Evidently  then  she  must  speak  to  the 
great  world,  and  with  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.  It  is  not  her  part  to  plod 
along  the  ground  in  creeping  prose  ;  her 
sphere  is  the  open  sky,  and  she  moves 
upon  the  wings  of  poetry.  There  is 
much  reason  in  this  ;  and  it  is  most 
right  and  desirable  that  there  should 
always  be  historians  of  the  type  of  Ma¬ 
caulay.  Noble  deeds  should  be  toid  in 
splendid  language  ;  great  events  should 
pass  before  us  in  swelling  and  stately 
narrative.  Nay,  even  the  historical  ro¬ 
mance  perhaps  has  its  place,  though 
that  is  more  doubtful.  The  element 
of  falsity  that  will  creep  in  where  pleas¬ 
ure,  rather  than  truth,  is  the  object,  is 
here  admitted  too  freely ;  in  critical 
times  like  these  the  mature  taste  rebels 
against  flights  of  imagination  which  in 
Shakespeare’s  time,  when  all  history  was 
but  a  proud  tradition,  were  natural. 
Hut  boys  and  girls  at  any  rate  need  not 
be  grudged  their  historical  romance,  and 
one  would  pity  the  boy  that  had  not 
read  “  Ivanhoe,”  in  spite  of  its  historical 
blunders. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  urged 
against  this  kind  of  history  that  very  few 
subjects  or  periods  are  worthy  of  it. 
Once  or  twice  there  have  appeared  glori¬ 
ous  characters  whose  perfection  no  elo- 
<juence  can  exaggerate  ;  once  or  twice 
national  events  have  arranged  them¬ 
selves  like  a  drama,  or  risen  to  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  an  epic  poem.  But  the  aver¬ 
age  of  history  is  not  like  this  ;  it  is  in¬ 
deed  much  more  ordinary  and  monoto¬ 
nous  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
serious  student  of  history  has  to  submit 
to  a  disenchantment  like  that  which  the 
experience  of  life  brings  to  the  imagi¬ 
native  youth.  As  life  is  not  much  like 
romance,  so  history  when  it  is  studied 
in  original  documents  looks  very  unlike 
the  conventional  representation  of  it 
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which  historians  have  accustomed  us  to. 
It  is  much  more  uniform  and  ruled  by 
routine  ;  there  is  less  in  it  both  of  virtue 
and  vice,  of  extraordinary  wisdom  or  in¬ 
sane  folly,  than  is  supposed.  You  are 
at  first  disposed  to  ask  yourself  what  can 
be  the  use  of  mastering  a  mass  of  detail 
at  once  so  intricate  and  so  dull ;  you  do 
not  recognize  there  the  splendid  things, 
nor  yet  the  interesting  things,  which  his¬ 
torians  profess  to  have  discovered. 
Where  they  saw  an  act  of  heroic  virtue, 
you  find  only  an  ordinary  piece  of  offi¬ 
cial  routine  ;  the  crime  which  they  de¬ 
nounced  in  tragic  tones  turns  out,  when 
you  understand  the  pomt  of  view  of  the 
accused  person,  to  have  been  a  perfectly 
natural  action.  And  where  some  great 
event  has  happened,  a  nation  gloriously 
emancipated,  or  falling  ignominiously, 
you  do  not  find  the  proportion  you  ex¬ 
pected  between  the  events  themselves, 
and  the  actors  in  them.  This  man, 
whom  posterity  execrates  as  the  author 
of  a  nation’s  ruin,  turns  out  to  have 
been  a  very  respectable  and  intelligent 
person  ;  that  admired  liberator  or  wor¬ 
shipped  triumphator  you  find  to  have 
been  wholly  uninteresting.  In  short 
you  find  the  maxim  that  “  historical  per¬ 
sonages  were  men  and  women  of  flesh 
and  blood  like  ourselves”  to  be  for 
most  practical  purposes  untrue. 

What  is  perhaps  more  annoying  still, 
you  find  that  on  many  of  the  questions 
which  it  would  be  most  interesting  to 
decide,  no  conclusion  whatever  is  at¬ 
tainable.  In  the  way  of  making  history 
as  interesting  as  romance,  there  is  not 
only  the  obstacle  that  the  persons  and 
events  very  often  turn  out  on  exami¬ 
nation  to  have  been  actually  uninterest¬ 
ing.  but  also  another  obstacle.  The 
romancer  is  never  troubled  by  want  of 
knowledge  ;  he  knows  everything,  all  the 
family  relations,  all  the  intimate  thoughts 
of  his  personages.  Whatever  the  reader 
wants  to  know,  he  can  tell  him  ;  he  can 
suplpy  whatever  is  necessary  to  create  a 
complete  and  satisfying  impression  on 
the  reader’s  imagination.  But  the  his¬ 
torian  knows  very  little.  Of  the  real 
facts,  of  the  lives  of  his  personages,  only 
a  contemptibly  small  fragment  has  been 
preserved.  No  doubt,  if  his  imagina¬ 
tion  be  strong,  he  will  piece  together 
the  information  he  has,  and  instinctively 
shape  for  himself  some  theory  which  will 
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combine  them  all  ;  but  if  his  judgment 
be  as  strong  as  his  imagination,  he  will 
hold  very  chepp  these  conjectural  com¬ 
binations,  and  will  steadfastly  bear  in 
mind  that,  as  a  historian,  he  is  concerned 
with  facts,  and  not  with  possibilities. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  splendid 
success  of  Macaulay  and  some  others  in 
making  history  interesting  has  done  a 
mischief  which  it  is  now  very  difficult 
to  repair.  It  has  spoiled  the  public 
taste,  and  in  the  natural  course  this  cor¬ 
ruption  has  reacted  upon  the  writers  of 
history.  It  has  given  currency  to  a  no¬ 
tion  that  the  seriousness  of  the  old  his¬ 
toric  style  is  as  much  out  of  date  as  the 
old  stage-coach.  In  a  sense  this  is  true  ; 
no  one  would  complain  of  Macaulay  for 
laughing  as  he  does  at  “  the  dignity  of 
history,”  if  he  had  in  view  only  the 
solemn  diplomatic  airs  of  the  old  school, 
and  the  etiquette  which  forbade  them  to 
use  plain  words,or  speak  of  plain  things. 
But  an  impression  has  been  produced 
that  he  has  laid  down  a  royal  road  to 
historical  knowledge,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  say  once  again  that  there 
are  no  royal  roads  to  knowledge.  We 
must  all  of  us  know  well  enough  of  what 
heavy  stuff  history  is  made  ;  acts  of 
parliament,  budgets  and  taxation,  cur¬ 
rency,  labyrinthine  details  of  legislation 
and  administration  ;  topics,  in  short, 
which  become  the  most  tiresome  in  the 
world  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  from 
the  order  of  the  day.  Nevertheless  we 
imagine  that  since  Macaulay’s  time  it 
has  become  possible  to  deal  with  all 
these  ponderous  matters  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  and  yet  never  inflict  on  the 
reader  the  most  passing  sensation  of 
effort  or  fatigue.  He  shall  be  put  in 
possession  of  all  that  he  can  need  to 
know,  and  yet  be  troubled  with  no  tire- 
.some  statistics  or  bewildering  details. 
'I'o  him,  by  some  magic,  parliamentary 
debates  shall  be  always  lively,  officials 
always  men  of  strongly-marked,  interest¬ 
ing  character.  There  shall  be  nothing 
to  remind  him  of  the  blue-book  or  the 
law-book,  nothing  common  or  prosaic  ; 
but  he  shall  sit  as  in  a  theatre  and  gaze 
at  splendid  scenery  and  costume.  He 
shall  never  be  called  upon  to  study  or  to 
judge,  but  only  to  imagine  and  enjoy. 
His  reflections,  as  he  reads,  shall  be  pre¬ 
cisely  those  of  the  novel-reader ;  he 
shall  ask.  Is  this  character  well  drawn  ? 


is  it  really  amusing  ?  is  the  interest  of  the 
story  well  sustained, and  does  it  rise  prop¬ 
erly  towards  the  close  ?  The  final  result 
is  that  to  the  general  public  no  distinc¬ 
tion  remains  between  history  and  fiction. 
That  the  history  is  true  and  well-authen¬ 
ticated,  that  the  proper  authorities  have 
been  consulted  as  a  matter  of  course, 
they  make  no  doubt.  All  such  matters 
they  leave  to  the  historian,  whom  they 
assume  to  understand  his  business,  and 
they  feel  particularly  obliged  to  him  for 
not  troubling  them  with  details  about 
them.  History  in  short  is  deprived  of 
any,  even  the  most  distant  association 
with  science,  and  takes  up  its  place  de¬ 
finitively  as  a  department  of  belles-lettres. 

Now  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  histo¬ 
rian  to  resist  the  corrupting  influence  of 
such  a  public  opinion,  especially  where 
he  is  not  able  to  appeal  from  public 
opinion  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned. 
There  are  cases  where  he  can  do  this, 
and  others  where  he  cannot.  Mr.  Grote, 
for  instance,  could  take  his  own  austere 
course  in  tranquillity,  for  the  judgment 
on  his  work  lay  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  learned.  But  in  other  cases  such  an 
appeal  is  scarcely  possible.  For  there 
are  whole  periods  of  history  which,  in 
England  at  least,  it  is  no  one's  special 
business  to  study  and  understand.  On 
the  French  Revolution, for  instance,  there 
may  be  individuals  who  are  deeply  in¬ 
formed,  but  there  is  no  class  of  specialists 
answering  to  those  who,  in  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  are  always  prepared  to 
pass  an  authoritative  judgment  on  new 
works.  Here  on  the  whole  the  learned 
circles  will  be  as  little  able  to  form  an 
opinion  as  the  general  public.  They 
will  know  whether  a  book  amuses  them, 
whether  they  find  they  can  read  it 
through,  but  beyond  this  nothing.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  these  periods,  uneducated 
opinion  reigns  supreme,  and  dictates  how 
history  shall  be  written,  .^nd  confiding 
in  Macaulay’s  principle,  that  history  may 
be  made  as  interesting  as  romance,  it 
imperiously  demands  an  interesting  plot 
that  shall  keep  curiosity  always  aw’ake, 
characters  w  ell  marked  and  skilfully  con¬ 
trasted,  an  easy  flow  of  narrative,  mak¬ 
ing  the  knottiest  matters  of  legislation 
and  finance  as  easy  as  the  A  B  C,  and 
most  of  all  a  reasonable  number  of  amus¬ 
ing  anecdotes.  It  does  not  trouble  it- 
‘  self  to  consider  that  the  truth  of  history 
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may  possibly  not  admit  of  all  this. 
Macaulay  is  thought  to  have  settled  that 
question,  and  to  have  shown  that  every¬ 
thing  in  history  is  interesting  and  ro¬ 
mantic  if  you  have  only  the  eye  to  see  it. 
Henceforth  every  official  gentleman  must 
be  a  hero,  and  every  romantic  popular 
legend  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  an  ex¬ 
aggeration,  but  as  either  true,  or  falling 
short  of  the  truth.  The  imagination 
will  submit  to  no  more  disappointments  ; 
everything  henceforth  sha  1  be  vivid,  in¬ 
teresting,  delightful.  Henceforth,  if  the 
historian  finds  it  his  painful  duty  to 
break  idols,  to  sweep  away  gorgeous  illu¬ 
sions,  and  restore  the  prosaic  truth  in  ail 
its  tiresome  dryness  and  intricacy  where 
j)oetry  had  reigned  before,  he  is  far 
enough  from  being  praised  for  conscien¬ 
tiousness,  or  pronounced  to  have  done 
the  proper  work  of  a  historian,  who  is  a 
servant  of  truth.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
thought  to  be  a  dull  fellow,  and  to  want 
the  magic  pen  of  Macaulay. 

This  means  in  jdain  words  that  the 
public  want,  and  insist  upon  having, 
falsehood  in  history  rather  than  truth. 
For  what  is  this  literary  magic,  when  it 
is  analyzed  ?  There  are,  no  doubt,  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  it.  It  may  produce 
tawdry  and  vulgar  pictures,  or  noble 
and  delicate  ones.  Hut  it  is  essentially 
the  gift  of  the  poet  or  b.allad-singer,  and 
when  applied  to  historical  facts  its  n.at- 
ural  effect  is  to  transform  them  into 
fables.  Wiiere  the  reality  was  excep¬ 
tional  and  glorious  it  is  no  doubt  natural 
that  such  an  idealized  version  of  it 
should  come  into  existence,  and  we  can 
even  imagine  that  such  a  rendering  may 
convey  the  reality  to  the  popular  mind 
better  than  an  exact  chronicle  would. 
But  this  is  only  so  in  one  case  out  of  a 
hundred.  To  retpiire  that  history  in 
general  should  be  subjected  to  this  liter¬ 
ary  magic  is  simply  to  insist  that  it  shall 
be  adulterated,  corrupted,  falsified. 
The  magic  so  used  becomes  indeed  a 
black  art.  Made  a  mere  servant  of  pop¬ 
ular  wilfulness,  it  goes  to  work  in  a  vul¬ 
gar  mechanical  manner,  and  simply  prac¬ 
tices  a  certain  number  of  easy  literary 
tricks.  The  trick  of  an  exciting  style  is 
in'fact  a  very  easy  one.  Some  one  said 
to  Goethe,  “  Your  business,  poet,  is  to 
touch  a  feeling  heart !”  But  the  poet’s 
answer  was  unexpected  “  A  A,  those 
feeling  hearts!"  said  Goethe,  "any 


bungler  can  touch  them  !"  .And,  indeed, 
however  it  may  be  in  poetry,  to  make 
history  interesting  and  exciting  you  have 
only  to  follow  a  few  simple  rules.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  systematic  exaggera¬ 
tion  and  occasional  falsification.  Pub¬ 
lic  affairs  naturally  proceed,  and  ought 
to  proceed,  in  a  manner  not  at  all  ro¬ 
mantic.  They  are  governed,  and  ought 
to  be  governed,  by  a  ponderous  routine, 
by  a  close  adherence  to  precedent  in 
action,  and  to  conventional  phraseology 
in  speech,  which  is  most  wearisome  to 
read  of.  Let  the  historian  then  boldly 
alter  all  this.  Let  him  dress  up  state 
papers  and  diplomatic  notes  in  poetic 
diction.  Let  him  exhibit  grave  states¬ 
men  as  animated  by  the  wild  passions  of 
Gthello  and  Lear.  Let  him  produce 
them  before  us,  not  sitting  before  papers 
at  a  desk,  but  posing  and  declaiming 
with  majestic  gesture.  Men  love,  we 
know,  to  hear  of  virtue  and  vice,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  extreme  degrees.  Let  all 
the  personages  then  be  recognizably  good 
or  bad,  and  let  the  good  people  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  incessant  panegyric,  and  the 
bad  ones  assailed  with  continual  lofty 
denunciations.  By  simple  devices  like 
these,  familiar  to  every  one  who  can  use 
a  pen,  and  demanding  no  genius  at  all, 
the  reader’s  attention  may  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  awake.  It  will  be  necessary  at 
the  same  time  carefully  to  omit  whatever 
is  at  all  intricate  and  difficult  to  follow, 
however  important  it  may  be.  Nor  must 
the  reader  be  perplexed  with  proofs  ;  it 
is  results  that  are  amusing,  not  pro¬ 
cesses.  Still  less  can  he  be  left  uncer¬ 
tain  about  anything,  and  in  order  that 
his  imagination  may  be  well  filled  out 
.and  satiated,  all  gaps  in  the  story  must 
be  closed  with  conjecture,  or  if  good  evi¬ 
dence  is  wanting  b.ad  evidence  must  be 
made  to  serve  the  turn.  In  this  way  it 
is  not  only  possible,  but  most.^easy  to 
make  history  exceedingly  like  romance, 
and  in  precisely  the  same  degree  unlike 
history.  But  then  at  the  expense  of 
truth  it  is  not  desirable.  Romantic  or 
readable  histories  may  diffuse  a  certain 
knowledge  of  historical  names,  charac¬ 
ters,  and  scenes,  but  can  any  one  think 
that  .they  convey  solid  instruction  ? 
Nay,  what  is  instructive  in  history  is  pre¬ 
cisely  that  which  it  is  difficult  to  read, 
that  which  cannot  be  understood  without 
an  effort,  and  this  is  what  the  readable 
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history  omits.  Meanwhile,  what  it 
counts  upon  for  its  charm  is  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  adulteration.  It  derives  a  false 
brilliancy  from  those  unreal,  sentimental, 
high-flown  fancies  which,  when  they  are 
introduced  into  the  politics  of  our  own 
time,  instantly  excite  suspicion  and  con¬ 
tempt. 

But  if  it  should  be  granted,  as  perhaps 
it  must,  that  we  cannot  quite  dispense 
with  what  are  called  readable  histories, 
it  is  quite  another  question  whether 
there  is  not  a  kind  of  history  wholly 
different  from  this  which  does  not  aim, 
even  by  the  most  legitimate  methods,  at 
instructing  the  million.  History  may 
originally  have  been  created  to  satisfy  a 
popular  craving,  and  to  give  immortality 
to  great  deeds.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  is  the  only,  or  the  principal  ob¬ 
ject  of  history  now.  In  fact,  the  old 
primitive  half-poetic  sort  of  history  has 
long  ago  suffered  transformation  ;  it  had 
given  place  to  another  kind,  dissimilar 
both  in  object  and  style,  when  Ma¬ 
caulay,  taking  a  step  rather  backward 
than  forward,  re-introduced  it  among 
us.  This  other  kind  of  history  is  not 
poetic  but  scientific,  at  least  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  aim  and  tendency.  Its  aim  is  not 
to  give  pleasure  or  confer  fame,  but  to 
throw  light  on  the  course  of  human 
affairs.  It  collects  and  carefully  verifies 
facts  in  order  to  draw  conclusions  from 
them.  These  conclusions  were  for  a 
long  time  vague  enough,  and  at  best 
rather  practical  than  scientific  ;  they 
were  adapted  rather  to  afford  a  useful 
help  to  the  politician  than  material  to 
the  philosophic  speculator.  But  as  in 
other  departments  of  knowledge,  as  the 
fund  of  facts  accumulated,  and  scientific 
method  became  more  easy  to  handle, 
the  prospect  opened  of  turning  useful 
knowledge  into  actual  science,  and  the 
phrases,^  philosophy  of  history,  science 
of  history,  etc.,  came  more  and  more 
into  use.  We  have  here  the  other  move¬ 
ment  I  spoke  of,  which  is  directly  op¬ 
posite  to  that  of  which  I  have  taken 
Macaulay  as  the  representative.  That 
tended  to  make  history  popular  and  to 
diffuse  it,  but  this  has  a  manifest  ten¬ 
dency  to  withdraw  it  altogether  from 
general  literature  and  shut  it  up  in  the 
schools.  If  in  Macaulay’s  hands  history 
resembled  a  romance,  and  seemed  al¬ 
most  to  strive  to  become  a  ballad,  this 


other  view,  if  it  could  be  entirely 
realized,  would  turn  history  into  a  tech¬ 
nical  scientific  treatise,  repulsive,  and 
perhaps  wholly  unintelligible,  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  so  happened  that  this  tenden¬ 
cy  also  found  a  conspicuous  represent¬ 
ative  among  us.  Mr.  Buckle  succeeded 
in  flashing  it  upon  the  public  mind  in 
such  a  w'ay  that  an  idea  not  in  itself  |K)p- 
ular,  was  at  once  popularly  understood, 
and  his  book  made  a  greater  hit  than 
had  been  made  by  any  history  since 
Macaulay's. 

It  was  w’ell  that  the  two  tendencies 
should  be  brought  into  sharp  contrast, 
and  that  it  should  be  understood  how 
radically  hostile  they  are  to  each  other. 
In  our  older  school  this  hostility  is  La¬ 
tent  ;  the  historians  of  the  eighteenth 
century  never  seem  to  know  clearly 
whether  they  are  philosophers  or  poets, 
whether  they  want  to  discover  laws,  or 
to  excite  feelings.  Gibbon  always 
speaks  of  himself  as  “  the  philosopher,” 
yet  the  perpetual  bombast  of  his  style 
shows  that  his  mind  was  not  in  a  purely 
scientific  frame.  He  reminds  us  of  those 
early  philosophers  who  propounded  their 
systems  in  hexameter  verse.  But  now 
that  the  two  sorts  of  history  are  clearly 
distinguished,  every  historian  should 
make  up  his  mind  whether  he  means  to 
write  poetry  or  prose.  Does  he  want  to 
solve  problems  and  throw  light  on  gen¬ 
eral  laws,  or  does  he  want  to  fill  the  ears 
of  men  with  a  glorious  tale  ?  If  he 
elects  the  former  course  he  must  under¬ 
stand  that  he  renounces  the  large  uni¬ 
versal  audience,  and  that  he  has  no  title 
to  the  rich,  colored,  fascinating  style. 
For  it  is  not  generally  by  fascinating 
books  that  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  world  is  augmented.  Anxious  care 
in  the  weighing  of  evidence,  full  state¬ 
ment  of  evidence  that  the  reader  may  be 
in  a  position  to  judge  for  himself,  con¬ 
scientious  precision  and  discrimination 
that  nothing  may  be  overstated — how  is 
all  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  make  the  charm  of  a  popular 
book  ?  The  books  accordingly  which 
have  advanced  science  most  have  had 
scarcely  any  readers  outside  the  schools. 
Newton’s  “  Principia”  has  never,  that  I 
hear,  been  a  favorite  with  the  public. 
Even  the  “  Wealth  of  Nations,”  though  it 
has  often  and  justly  been  called  interest¬ 
ing,  would  have  no  charm  for  a  mind 
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which  had  not  already  become  interested 
in  economic  phenomena.  And  in  his¬ 
tory  itself  we  may  be  sure  that  those 
works  which  are  most  pervaded  with 
exact  investigatiorr,  such  as  Niebuhr, 
'rhirlwall,  and  Grote,  would  never  have 
been  widely  read  if  our  classical  system 
of  education  had  not  prepared  an  audi¬ 
ence  for  them. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  as  a  de¬ 
partment  of  science  rather  than  as  a 
branch  of  poetry  that  we  study  history  at 
Cambridge.  It  is  indeed  only  in  this 
shape  that  history  can  be  included 
among  the  studies  of  a  university.  The 
modem  historian  works  at  the  same  task 
as  Aristotle  in  his  Politics,  as  Hobbes, 
l.ocke,  and  Montesquieu.  But  what 
the  old  speculators  attempted  with  very 
small  material,  having  before  them  only 
a  scanty  collection  of  historical  facts, 
and  these  sadly  unsifted  and  lost  in  a 
mass  of  legend  and  exaggeration,  is  un¬ 
dertaken  in  this  age  with  better  hope, 
I>ecause  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  crit¬ 
ical  labors  of  many  generations  of  schol¬ 
ars,  and  of  the  general  improvement  of 
scientific  methods.  And  the  ultimate 
goal  towards  which  we  press  stands  very 
visibly  before  us.  We  believe  that  the 
multitude  of  loose  opinions  about  mat¬ 
ters  social  and  political  which  have  been 
already  formed,  mainly  by  reasonings  of 
a  historical  character,  loose  notions 
about  liberty,  about  the  province  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  about  legislation  and  finance, 
about  the  stages  of  national  and  uni¬ 
versal  development,  the  relation  of  pol¬ 
itics  to  religion,  civilization,  and  cul¬ 
ture,  and  many  similar  subjects,  may  be 
made  by  further  historical  study  greatly 
more  precise  and  authoritative.  On 
many  of  these  questions  we  perceive 
already  a  good  degree  of  agreement 
among  thoughtful  men.  We  believe 
that  this  consensus  may  be  made  much 
more  complete,  so  that  in  time  we  may 
possess  a  body  of  doctrine  similar  to 
that  which  ha.s  been  already  formed  in 
])olitical  economy.  This  body  of  doc¬ 
trine  at  last,  reduced  to  formal  propo¬ 
sitions,  may  be  introduced  into  educa¬ 
tion,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  political 
economy  has  been.  .\nd  thus  on  a  large 
number  of  questions  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  definite  principles  generally 
acknowledged,  may  take  the  place  of 
rhetorical  commonplaces  recklessly  flung 


about  by  party  orators  ;  and  these  def¬ 
inite  principles  may  be  held  so  firm¬ 
ly  by  all  educated  men  that  the  denial 
or  ignorance  of  them  may  be  accounted 
a  mark  of  incompetence. 

I  have  named  Mr.  Buckle  as  the  writer 
who  first  succeeded  in  bringing  home 
this  view  of  history  to  the  public  mind, 
and  have  professed  myself  to  concur 
with  him  in  regarding  history  as  con¬ 
cerned  with  general  laws.  But  so  much 
agreement  is  consistent  with  a  great 
deal  of  disagreement.  And  I  can  define 
my  own  position  very  conveniently  by 
stating — not  so  much  my  opinion  about 
history,  as  how  the  field  of  work  I  mark 
off  for  myself  in  history  differs  from  that 
covered  by  Mr.  Buckle’s  book.  That 
book  had  indeed  somewhat  more  success 
with  the  public  than  with  students.  It 
was  much  talked  of,  and  opened  a  new 
view  to  the  public,  but  it  had  perhaps 
no  great  effect  on  the  course  of  specula¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  now  very  often  referred 
to.  But  besides  this  it  had  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  that  it  scarcely  dealt  at  all  with 
political  matter.  History  has  always 
been  for  the  most  part  concerned  with 
states,  their  rise,  development  and  or¬ 
ganization,  and  it  might  be  expected 
therefore  that  the  science  of  history 
would  be  principally  concerned  with 
states.  This  accordingly  was  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  old  Greek  attempts  to  form 
a  science  of  ‘history.  They  consisted 
partly  of  investigations  into  the  abstract 
idea  and  definition  of  the  state,  partly 
of  classifications  of  the  states  then  open 
to  observation.  Similar  in  the  main 
was  the  course  of  modern  speculation  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu¬ 
ries  ;  Hobbes,  Harington,  Locke,  Mon¬ 
tesquieu,  Rousseau,  all  alike  investigat¬ 
ed  the  nature  of  the  civic  tie.  The  sci¬ 
ence  which  they  more  or  less  dimly  saw 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  history  was  a  po¬ 
litical  science,  concerned  with  states, 
governments,  and  laws.  Now  Mr. 
Buckle  took  a  different  view.  When  he 
surveyed  the  whole  collection  of  phe¬ 
nomena  furnished  by  history,  he  was 
not  chiefly  struck  by  those  which  were 
political.  It  appeared  to  him  that  his¬ 
torians  had  been  misled  in  attaching  so 
much  importance  to  states  and  govern¬ 
ments.  He  professed  to  introduce  a  re¬ 
form  into  history  by  turning  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  different  class  of  facts.  He 
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ridiculed  the  diligence  with  which  the 
proceedings  of  kings,  ministers,  and 
governments  had  been  chronicled,  and 
affirmed  that  the  really  important  and 
decisive  agencies  in  human  affairs  were 
of  a  different  kind.  Man’s  lot,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  is  mainly  determined  by  his 
relation  to  the  physical  world  around 
him,  and  by  the  conception  he  is  led  to 
form  of  the  order  of  nature,  by  food,  by 
climate,  by  superstition,  and  science. 
Accordingly  the  main  business  of  his¬ 
tory  should  be  with  these  relations  and 
conceptions,  and  not  with  those  govern¬ 
ments  which,  professing  to  control  every¬ 
thing,  have  in  reality  little  influence, 
and  that  for  the  most  part  mischievous. 

Now  historians  had  always  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  necessity  of  looking  occasion¬ 
ally  beyond  the  state.  It  had  been  their 
practice  to  make  occasional  pauses  in 
their  political  narrative,  in  order,  when 
a  convenient  opportunity  occurred,  to 
collect,  in  a  kind  of  miscellany,  a  num- 
i)er  of  phenomena  of  a  different  kind. 
After  every  seven  or  eight  chapters  of 
politics  they  offered  a  single  chapter  on 
manners  and  customs,  laws,  religion, 
education,  and  literature.  The  reform 
proposed  by  Mr.  Buckle  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  altering  this  propor¬ 
tion.  These  occasional  chapters  would 
have  become  more  numerous,  they 
would  have  been  more  methodically  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  more  carefully  prepared, 
and  by  the  side  of  them  the  political 
chapters  would  have  dwindled  in  impor¬ 
tance  and  interest. 

The  principal  importance  of  this  sug¬ 
gestion  lay,  I  think,  in  its  displaying  the 
mixed  nature  of  the  material  of  which 
history  had  hitherto  been  composed. 
We  might  agree  or  disagree  with  Mr. 
Ruckle  in  holding  that  the  political  part 
of  hi.story  was  less  important  than 
another  part  which  had  hitherto  been 
neglected,  but  it  was  true  at  any  rate 
that  history  did  consist  of  two  dissimilar 
parts  very  slightly  connected  with  each 
other.  It  was  true  that  historians  did 
find  themselves  obliged  at  intervals  to 
pause  in  an  awkward  manner  in  order  not 
to  leave  behind  a  mass  of  facts  with 
which  they  felt  themselves  to  be  some¬ 
how  concerned,  though  they  scarcely 
knew  what  to  do  with  them.  In  most 
countries  the  most  imposing  single  ob¬ 
ject  is  the  government,  so  that  it  might 


easily  be  supposed  that  a  chronicle  of 
affairs  affecting  the  government,  a  biog¬ 
raphy,  as  it  were,  of  the  government, 
was  equivalent  to  a  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  after  all  it  is  not  so.  A  na¬ 
tion  is  not  merely  a  state.  It  is  not  only 
a  governed  community.  It  is  also  an 
industrial  community,  a  church,  a  tribe 
or  enlarged  clan— to  mention  only  some 
of  the  many  aspects  in  which  it  may 
be  considered.  Accordingly  when  the 
affairs  of  its  government  have  been  de¬ 
scribed,  it  still  remains  to  describe  the 
nation  in  these  other  aspects,  and  after 
the  properly  political  phenomena  come 
phenomena  of  several  other  kinds,  eco¬ 
nomical,  ecclesiastical,  educational,  and 
so  forth.  And  whether  or  no  these  are 
more  important  than  the  political  phe¬ 
nomena,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  are  of  great  importance,  and  fully 
deserve  the  most  thorough  treatment 
they  can  receive. 

But  then,  so  do  the  political  phenom¬ 
ena.  No  rational  man  can  seriously  de¬ 
ny  the  great  part  which  has  been  played 
in  human  affairs  by  the  institution  of 
government.  Mr.  Buckle  wavers  be¬ 
tween  two  views,  sometimes  declaring  it 
insignificant,  at  other  times  pernicious. 
If  it  were  really  insignificant,  that  would 
be  a  reason  for  paying  little  regard  to 
it,  but  its  being  pernicious  is  no  ground 
for  leaving  it  unstudied,  provided  it  is 
important.  And  so  the  conclusion  we 
are  led  to  is  that  the  political  phenomena 
should  not  be  studied  less,  but  the  social 
phenomena  more.  And  this  involves 
an  alteration  in  the  method  of  historical 
writing.  “  Manners  and  customs,”  so- 
called,  instead  of  having  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  chapters  in  our  histories,  should 
have  histories  to  themselves.  The  child 
is  grown  up  ;  should  it  then  have  a 
larger  share  in  the  house  ?  No,  but  it 
should  have  a  house  of  its  own. 

And  that  means  that  it  should  have  no 
place  at  all  in  the  original  house.  In 
other  words,  the  political  historian 
should  cease  to  insert  those  general  sur¬ 
veys  of  literature,  science,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  imaginable,  of  which  we  have 
read  so  many.  He  should  do  so  because 
these  subjects  deserve  to  be  seriously 
treated,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him, 
with  the  political  history  on  his  hands, 
to  treat  them  seriously.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  can  be  more  miserably,  often  more 
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ludicrously,  unsatisfactory  than  these 
occasional  chapters,  which  historians 
have  not  yet  ceased  to  think  it  their  duty 
to  insert.  One  wonders  what  purpose 
they  can  be  intended  to  serve,  or  to  what 
class  of  readers  they  can  be  addressed. 
On  political  history  the  writer  speaks 
with  authority,  but  this  authority  he 
has  acquired  by  close  and  concentrated 
study,  which  has  of  itself  disqualified 
him  from  speakinf;  on  the  thousand  and 
one  subjects  which  are  lightly  dismissed 
in  these  occasional  chapters.  Philos¬ 
ophy,  theology,  literature,  art,  science, 
are  only  a  few  of  these  subjects,  and  on 
each  of  them  no  one  can  without  years 
of  study  speak  an  authoritative  word.  I 
listen  to  the  historian  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  when  he  speaks  of  the  trial  of 
Mary,  the  diplomacy  of  Elizabeth,  or 
the  fortunes  of  the  Spanish  Armada  ; 
but  I  do  not  want  his  opinion  on  Spen¬ 
ser's  versification,  or  Bacon’s  claim  to 
the  title  of  a  philosophic  discoverer. 
He  may  review  Shakespeare’s  historical 
plays  ;  they  deal  with  political  matter  ; 
it  lies  within  his  province  to  consider 
how  that  age  regarded  the  past  ;  but  I 
am  not  anxious  to  know  whether  he  pre¬ 
fers  Lear  as  a  tragedy  to  the  Agamem¬ 
non^  or  the  English  drama  to  the 
French  ;  whether  he  is  a  classicist  or  a 
romanticist.  Let  writers  deal  with  what 
they  understand.  Historical  writing  is 
infested  more  than  any  department  of 
serious  literature  with  supierficial  and 
unnecessary  dogmatism  on  subjects 
which  lie  outside  the  historian’s  studies. 

Now  the  student  of  human  affairs  can 
select  whichever  field  he  prefers.  He 
may,  if  he  will,  neglect  political  history, 
and  take  up  some  of  those  subjects  which 
Mr.  Buckle  would  substitute  for  it,  and 
which  have  since  received  so  much  ex¬ 
tension.  He  may  become  an  anthropol¬ 
ogist  or  sociologist.  On  the  other  hand 
he  may  take  the  very  opposite  course, 
and  attach  himself  to  political  history 
more  consciously  and  more  exclusively 
than  historians  used  formerly  to  do. 
He  must  certainly,  I  think,  if  he  would 
throw  any  new  li'ght  upon  the  subject, 
renounce  the  old  fashion  of  treating  all 
kinds  of  heterogeneous  subjects  at  once. 
But  he  may  still  place  in  the  front  those 
political  phenomena  to  which  the  old 
school  of  historians  gave  precedence. 
Among  the  various  phenomena  of  human 


life  he  may  select  the  single  phenomenon 
of  government  for  his  investigations. 
He  may  analyze  the  phenomenon  itself ; 
he  may  also  classify  the  varieties  of  it 
presented  by  history.  Considering  uni¬ 
versal  history  as  a  vast  collection  of 
specimens  of  the  governed  community 
or  state,  he  may  make  it  a  principal  task 
to  arrange  these  specimens  under  genera 
and  species.  This  will  be  his  descrip¬ 
tive  politics.  By  the  side  of  this  he  will 
place  a  sort  of  political  physiology,  and 
beyond  both  will  come  a  science  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  states. 

The  fewness  of  attainable  specimens 
of  states  and  the  difficulty  Of  procuring 
precise  information  about  them,  will 
always  give  such  a  political  science  a 
different  superficial  appearance  to  most 
other  sciences.  It  will  always  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  deal  much  in  long  narratives, 
and  the  task  of  authenticating  the  facts 
will  always  be  disproportionately  heavy. 
A  student  who  has  this  plan  in  his  mind 
will  produce  works  superficially  not  un¬ 
like  the  histories  of  the  old  school.  He 
will  write  narratives  of  public  or  govern¬ 
mental  affairs.  But  a  definite  scientific  ob¬ 
ject  will  be  apparent  in  them.  They  will 
not  deviate  into  ornate  description,  or 
be  tricked  out  with  literary  eloquence  ; 
on  the  other  hand  they  will  not  avoid 
difficult  and  technical  discussions. 
Rather,  since  the  state  itself  is  their 
subject,  and  not  great  men  or  stirring 
deeds,  nor  even  the  life  of  the  people, 
they  w'ill  give  peculiar  prominence  to 
everything  relating  to  organization.  In¬ 
dividuals  will  fall  somewhat  into  the 
background,  and  the  state  itself  will  be¬ 
come  the  hero.  The  first  question  will 
always  be.  How  is  the  state  constituted, 
to  what  class  of  states  does  it  belong,  at 
what  stage  of  its  development  does  it 
stand,  and  how  do  the  events  of  the 
time  affect  its  organization?  History, 
thus  regarded,  may  be  defined  as  the 
biography  of  states. 

Now  I  think  this  is  the  way  of  han¬ 
dling  history  which  it  is  practically  most 
desirable  to  adopt  in  universities,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  schools,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  to  study  history  so  is 
to  study  politics  at  the  same  time. 
Nothing  seems  to  me  more  prodigious 
or  more  ominous  than  that  a  nation 
which,  like  this,claims  the  most  unlimited 
right  of  self-government,  should  entirely 
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neglect  to  educate  itself  in  politics.  It 
is  very  magnanimous,  no  doubt,  that 
every  individual  among  us  should  claim 
his  share,  as  a  free  man,  in  determining 
the  policy  of  the  nation  ;  but  it  is  sense¬ 
less  that  men  should  put  forward  such  a 
pretension  and  yet  never  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  powers  they  claim.  The  study 
of  politics  answers  to  liberty  as  the  duty 
to  the  right.  Now  to  study  politics  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  study  his¬ 
tory  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated.  If 
by  history  we  understand,  not  as  in  past 
times  a  particular  sort  of  eloquent  writ¬ 
ing,  but  a  serious  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  then  again  consider  it  not  as 
mere  anthropology  or  sociology,  but  as 
a  science  of  states,  then  the  study  of 
history  is  absolutely  the  study  of  politics. 
And  then  this  study,- existing  already  in 
schools  and  universities,  may  be  so 
handled  as  to  become  in  time  that  na¬ 
tional  education  in  politics  which  is 
among  the  leading  wants  of  the  time. 


Such  is  my  vision  of  the  future  of  his¬ 
torical  study  in  England.  I  see  it  made 
on  the  one  hand  scientific  by  the  careful 
definition  of  its  subject-matter,  and  on 
the  other  hand  in  the  highest  degree 
practical  by  being  brought  into  the  clos¬ 
est  connection  with  politics.  Hitherto 
the  study  has  been  neither  properly  sci¬ 
entific  nor  properly  practical.  How  few 
among  our  politicians  have  seriously 
based  their  politics  upon  a  reasoned  his¬ 
torical  philosophy  ;  how  few  among  our 
historians  have  made  their  way  through 
the  jungle  of  learned  research  to  definite 
scientific  conclusions  ! 

But  my  experience  as  a  teacher  has 
made  me  aware  of  certain  obstacles 
which  the  student  has  to  surmount  be¬ 
fore  he  can  in  this  way  bring  his  politics 
and  his  history  together  and  fuse  them 
into  one  practical  philosophy.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  these  obstacles,  and  the  way  to 
remove  them,  I  shall  consider  in  some 
future  papers. — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
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It  was  a  morning  of  magical  beauty 
towards  the  close  of  February.  A 
breeze  breathed  inland  from  the  spark¬ 
ling  ripples  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
buoyant  and  fresh  as  they  were  ;  and 
Nice  seemed  to  glance  and  float  in  the 
luminous  haze  th^at  bathed  it,  like  an 
unreal  vision  in  the  depths  of  an  en¬ 
chanted  mirror.  Its  gay  and  motley 
world,  however,  was  as  unenchanted  as 
]>ossible  ;  a  long  line  of  carriages,  for 
Monte  Carlo,  w'as  extending,  for  its  ben¬ 
efit,  the  entire  length  of  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion  ;  and  many  were  the  startling 
toilets  to  be  seen  studding  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  many  the  complexions  of 
what  seemed  a  preternatural  fairness. 
Among  this  strange  crowd  moved  the 
popular  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  still  the  confi¬ 
dante  of  men,  although  past  fifty,  and 
still  caressed  by  every  woman  w4iose 
affection  is  a  comfort,  or  w’hose  ac¬ 
quaintance  is  a  distinction.  Her  day’s 
prospect  was  something  far  less  vulgar 
than  the  gaming-tables — it  was  a  break¬ 
fast  with  Lady  Di  at  the  Villa  Godwin, 
close  to  whose  lovely  gardens  is  a  small 
station,  a  mile  or  two  on  this  side  of 
Monaco.  A  few  other  guests  from  Nice 


were,  she  knew,  going  also  ;  and  she 
was  scanning  the  crowd,  in  hopes  of  de¬ 
tecting  some  of  the  favored  ones.  Her 
sensitive  taste  was  very  quickly  startled 
by  a  dress  of  purple  velvet,  embroidered 
with  golden  sunflowers  ;  and  she  was  in¬ 
dulging  gently  in  the  reflection  so  com¬ 
mon  with  all  of  us,  “  What  people  there 
are  in  the  world  !”  when  the  lady  of  the 
sunflowers  rapidly  came  up  to  her,  and 
proved  to  be  no  less  a  person  than  Mrs. 
Crane,  the  beauty.  Last  June,  at  a 
fancy  fair  in  London,  Mrs.  Crane  had 
sold  cigars  at  ten  guineas  apiece,  and 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  thought  that,  though 
not  in  her  own  set,  “  she  was  all  very 
well  at  Nice.”  Mrs.  Crane,  too,  who 
by  no  means  despised  the  appearance 
of  respectability,  or  the  company,  in 
public  places,  of  unimpeachable  people, 
would  by  no  means  let  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
pass  ;  and  a  greeting  took  place  of  the 
most  comfortable  cordiality.  What, 
however,  was  the  latter  lady’s  surprise, 
on  asking  if  her  companion  was  going  to 
Monaco,  to  learn  that,  like  herself,  she 
was  bound  for  the  Villa  Godwin  !  “So 
come  with  me,  my  dear,”  Mrs.  Crane 
added.  “  We  have  monopolized  a 
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saloon  -  carriage  ;  and  there  are  our 
party  standing  in  front  of  it,  with  your 
cousin,  Phil  Marsham,  taking  charge  of 
us.” 

“  Ah,  there  the  boy  is  !”  said  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick,  with  a  smile  of  meaning, 
and  a  familiar  nod  to  him.  ”  And  so, 
my  dear,  Piiil  is  another  of  your  friends, 
as  well  as  poor  I)i  !” 

"  Yes.”  said  Mrs.  Crane,  gayly. 
“  Mr.  Phil  and  I  are  sworn  friends,  of 
a  good  three  weeks’  standing  :  and  we 
have  hardly  a  thought  that  we  don’t 
share  by  this  time.  But  as  for  Di,  as 
you  call  her,  I  never  set  eyes  on  her  till 
yesterday,  at  Monte  Carlo,  when  Mr. 
Phil  and  Lady  Otho  introduced  us  ;  and, 
as  we  can  never  let  a  day  pass  without  a 
turn  at  the  tables,  we  have  been  asked 
to  take  the  Villa  Godwin  by  the  way. 
We  go  on,  in  the  afternoon  ;  dine  at 
Monte  Carlo  ;  stay  for  the  concert  ; 
then  row  back  in  a  boat  by  moonlight 
with  Countess  Marie,  whose  singing  is 
the  divinest  thing  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life,  and  of  whom  your  cousin  could  tell 
you  a  great  deal  more  than  I  can  ;  and 
then  we  wind  up  our  proceedings  with 
the  Nice  Fancy  Ball,  which,  unless  my 
foresight  fails  me,  will  be  of  the  most  cu¬ 
rious  description.  But  now,”  Mrs.  Crane 
went  on,  ”  be  a  good  woman,  and  tell 
me  all  about  Lady  Di ;  she  has  long 
been  a  name  to  me,  but  nothing  more 
than  a  name,  and  I  hate  going  to  people’s 
houses  without  knowing  something 
about  them — I  mean  about  their  rela¬ 
tions  ;  for  else  one  never  knows  where 
one  is,  and  is  sure  to  commit  oneself  in 
one  way  or  another.” 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  said  Mrs.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  “  that  Phil  Marsham  knows  too 
much  about  too  many  ladies.  I  can  an¬ 
swer  for  it,  at  any  rate,  that  he  knows 
something  about  poor  Di,  so  you  had 
best  ask  him.  I  must  go  and  speak  for 
a  moment  to  dear  Lady  Otho.” 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was  always  close  to 
the  right  people.  She  could  not  help  it. 
It  was  not  that  her  heart  was  bad,  but 
that  her  instinctive  tact  was  exquisite. 
And  now,  her  hand  in  another  moment 
— her  gentle,  truthf^il,  caressing  hand — 
was,  almost  before  she  knew  it,  upon 
Lady  Otho’s  muff,  and  a  low  coo  of  con¬ 
fidences  had  begun  instantly. 

Once  in  the  saloon  -  carriage,  Mrs. 
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Crane  had  her  way  with  Marsham. 
“  Who  is  she  ?”  and  “  What  is  she  ?” 
she  was  saying.  “You  must  tell  me  all 
about  her.  And  is  she  a  great  friend 
of  yours  ?  I  can  tell  you  this  much,  at 
any  rate  ;  she  looks  more  like  Venus 
than  Diana,” 

“  Her  name  is  not  Diana,”  said  Mar¬ 
sham,  “but  Diotima.” 

“  Dio — what  ?”  said  Mrs.  Crane. 

“  Diotima,”  repeated  Marsham, 
slowly.  “  She  is  a  strange  person,  with 
a  strange  name.  You  have  of  course 
heard  of  her  father,  old  Lord  Wast- 
water  ?” 

“  Heard  of  him  !  I  knew  him  too,  for 
my  sins.  I  met  him  at  Sandown  the 
day  before  he  died.  He  made  eyes  at 
me  for  half  an  hour  incessantly  ;  he 
thanked  heaven  that  though  he  was  past 
seventy  he  was  still  susceptible  to  the 
charms  of  a  pretty  woman  ;  and  he 
promised  to  send  me  next  week  a  copy 
of  verses  made  in  my  special  honor.” 

“  Ah  !”  said  Marsham,  gently  ;  “his 
career  was  ihe  saddest  thing  I  ever  knew 
in  my  life.  He  began  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  way  from  the  way  he  ended  in. 
He  was  full  of  ambition  and  high  aims 
once  as  a  student  and  a  poet.  He  trans¬ 
lated  Greek  poetry,  and  he  studied 
Greek  philosophy  ;  and  with  his  clear 
eager  eyes,  that  I  have  often  heard 
about,  he  impressed  every  one  as  a 
youth  of  the  greatest  promise.  But  at 
thirty  his  change  came.  He  put  his 
dreams  away  from  him,  and  exchanged 
them  for  what  he  called  realities.  He 
came  out  of  his  seclusion  ;  he  gave  up 
his  Plato  in  favor  of  play  ;  and  just  as 
his  first  master  had  taught  him  to  de¬ 
spise  his  riches,  so  his  second  helped  him 
to  get  rid  of  half  of  them.  Still  his  early 
tastes  in  a  great  measure  clung  to  him  ; 
and  though  he  built  the  place  we  are 
now  going  to  on  purpose  that  he  might 
be  near  the  gaming-tables,  yet  his  library 
and  his  statues  will  show  you  that  he 
was  a  student  and  a  man  of  taste  to  the 
end.  And  there,  for  her  mother  died 
early,  he  taught  this  child  of  his.  He 
taught  her,  or  had  her  taught,  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  some  smattering  of  the¬ 
ology,  for  the  Godwins  are  staunch  Pa¬ 
pists  ;  and  he  completed  her  education 
by  dragging  her  with  him  into  half  of 
the  fast  society  in  Europe.  She  is  the 
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strange  child  of  a  strange  parent  ;  and 
much  of  her  fate  and  character  seems 
written  in  the  name  he  gave  her.” 

“  And  who,”  said  Mrs.  Crane,  “  may 
Diotima  have  been,  if  you  please  ?” 

”  She  was  a  mysterious  woman  of 
whom  we  read  in  Plato — to  me  the  most 
fascinating  of  all  classical  characters. 
Who  she  was  is  wrapt  in  mystery  ;  but 
I  picture  her  to  myself  as  a  sort  of 
Cieorge  Sand  of  antiquity.  It  was  she 
who  taught  Socrates  of  the  nature  of 
love,  of  which  she  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  professor  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Besides  that,  she  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  priestess  ;  and  the  gods 
loved  her  so  well,  that,  at  her  prayer, 
they  would  stay  a  pestilence.  Fancy 
her,  half  saint  and  half  sinner — the  wise 
woman  at  once  of  prayer  and  pleasure, 
whom  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  found 
more  wise  than  himself  !” 

“  As  far  as  I  can  understand,”  said 
Mrs.  Crane,  “  you  are  not  giving  your 
friend  a  very  brilliant  character.” 

“As  far  as  what  u>e  mean  by  charac¬ 
ter  goes,”  said  Marsham,  “  I  believe 
her  to  be  without  reproach  ;  and  that, 
considering  the  way  she  has  been 
brought  up,  is  wonderful.  I  would  stake 
my  life  on  her  honor.  But  think  of  the 
way  she  has  lived,  and  the  strange  influ¬ 
ences  out  of  which  her  thoughts  and 
her  tastes  have  been  woven.  Think  of 
the  set  of  men  and  women,  from  whom 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least  her  tone  must 
have  been  taken — the  extravagant  debt¬ 
ors,  the  gilded  paupers,  the  reckless 
love-makers  !  Her  faith  and  her  con¬ 
science,  it  is  true,  have  kept  her  taint¬ 
less  ;  but  in  her  natural  and  unregene¬ 
rate  heart,  she  is,  I  think,  half  pagan 
and  half  Bohemian  ;  and  though  she 
does  not  hate  good,  yet  naturally  she 
does  not  fear  evil.” 

Mrs.  Crane,  who  was  herself  a  gilded 
pauper,  was  for  this  reason,  and  per¬ 
haps  for  certain  others,  not  much  pleased 
by  these  remarks.  ”  Of  course,”  she 
said,  “  I  cannot  tell  who  Lady  Diotima 
may  have  been  ;  but  she  has  certainly 
lost  her  looks,  even  if  she  ever  had  any.” 

“  Ah  !”  said  Marsham,  “  very  likely 
you  think  so.  But  Lady  Di  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  man’s  beauty.  And  even  men 
don’t  think  her  a  beauty  at  first.  But 
she  has  the  ambushed  charm  that  does 
all  the  more  execution,  because  at  first 


you  do  not  perceive  it ;  and  still,  though 
her  cheeks  are  faded,  and  her  eyes  have 
a  few  faint  lines  round  them,  it  is 
‘  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,’  ly¬ 
ing  in  wait  for  you  among  autumnal 
brushwood.” 

”  Men  like  you,  Mr.  Marsham,”  said 
Mrs.  Crane,  with  a  tone  of  pique  in  her 
voice,  “  are  very  transparent  creatures. 
You  are  devoted  to  Lady  Di,  or  at  least 
you  have  been.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick  told  me  as  much,  when  I  was  talk¬ 
ing  to  her  just  now  on  the  platform.” 

"  My  cousin,”  said  Marsham,  laugh¬ 
ing,  ”  is  a  born  match-maker  ;  so  you 
must  not  pay  a  moment’s  attention  to 
what  she  says.  No,  my  praise  of  Lady 
Di  is  quite  disinterested.  It  is  true  I 
have  known  her  very  well.  But  then  is 
not  that  as  much  as  to  say  that  I  am  not 
in  love  with  her  ?” 

Marsham  said  this  with  such  frankly 
genuine  carelessness,  that  Mrs.  Crane’s 
good  temper  at  once  returned  to  her. 

”  Well,  I  admit,”  she  said,  graciously, 
”  that  Lady  Di  does  dress  to  perfection. 
She  has  the  prettiest  boots  I  ever  saw — 
(I  must  ask  her  where  she  gets  them), 
and  the  ])rettiest  hands  too  ;  only  she 
never  takes  her  gloves  off.  And 

whether  she  can  conquer  or  no,  her 
dress  could  show  any  woman  that  she  at 
least  wishes  to  do  so.” 

The  party  were  now  alighting  at  the 
station  ;  and  as  they  were  walking  down 
a  short  reach  of  road  to  the  villa  gates, 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  again  joined  Mrs. 
Crane  and  Marsham. 

“  I  think,  Philip,”  she  said,  with  a 
sort  of  reproval  in  her  voice,  “  I  heard 
you  tell  Mrs.  Crane  that  Lady  Di  was 
in  heart  half  a  pagan.  1  must  set  your 
companion  right  there.  Di  is  as  good 
a  Christian  as  any  of  us.  Her  great 
charm  to  me  is  that  she  is  a  Catholic 
without  bigotry.  She  believes.  I’ve  no 
doubt,  firmly  in  her  own  faith.  In  fact, 
there  is  much  of  it  that  is  so  beautiful 
that  a  mind  like  hers  must  cling  to  it  if 
possible.  But  she  knows  that  to  be 
good  and  genuine  is  of  more  importance 
than  creeds :  she  does  not  care  two 
straws  for  the  Pope  ;  and  she  likes  a 
book  all  the  better  if  it  has  not  been 
written  by  a  Papist.  But,”  she  added, 
making  the  others  pause  and  look  be¬ 
hind  them  a  moment,  “  do  you  see,  high 
up  the  hill,  among  the  gray  olives. 
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just  over  the  zigzag  mule-track,  and  be¬ 
yond  the  gleaming  cottages,  where  a 
little  chapel  stands,  among  its  black 
cypresses  ?  Well,  there  Lady  Di  climbs 
daily,  and  says  her  prayers  in  solitude, 
in  a  dim  musty  twilight,  among  faint 
smells  of  incense  ;  and  then  meditates 
on  the  rusty  crosses  in  the  graveyard, 
and  looks  out  over  the  endless  levels  of 
the  sea.  How  can  you,”  she  said  to 
Marsham  in  a  low  tender  tone,  ”  speak 
as  you  did  of  the  only  woman  who  has 
ever  really  loved  you  ?” 

Marsham’s  only  reply  was  a  soft 
genial  laugh,  which  showed  his  cousin 
at  once  that  her  words  had  no  meaning 
for  him.  ”  Men  are  very  stupid,”  she 
said  to  herself,  softly.  ”  Poor  Di  !  and 
stupid — stupid  Philip  !” 

Sleanwhile,  under  the  shadow  of  mi¬ 
mosas,  palms,  and  cypresses,  along  wind¬ 
ing  carriage-drive  had  brought  them  to 
the  villa,  and  there  Lady  Di  received 
them  in  a  large  marble  hall.  A  man, 
who  had  been  told  that  her  face  had  a 
chartn  lurking  in  it,  might  have  detected 
the  charm  at  once  ;  and  her  general  as¬ 
pect,  even  if  he  had  not  been  told, 
might  have  warned  him  unconsciously 
to  expect  it.  Her  long  plain  dress  of 
tight-fitting  gray  velvet  not  only  showed 
all  the  curves  of  her  perfect  figure,  but 
her  own  knowledge  of  their  perfection 
also  ;  and  there  was  a  sense  about  her 
as  she  moved  and  spoke — not  indeed  of 
coquetry,  she  was  too  serene  and  too 
confident  for  that  —  but  of  the  subtle 
abandon,  perceived  like  a  faint  perfume, 
of  a  woman  accustomed,  if  not  to  love, 
at  any  rate  to  have  love  made  to  her. 
Nor  did  at  breakfast  this  impression 
wear  off.  Not  a  word  did  she  utter 
about  philosophy  or  (ireek  poetry  ;  and 
her  only  allusion  to  religion  was  to  say 
that  her  Italian  concierge  hoped  to  cure 
his  rheumatism  by  applying  a  painted 
woodcut  of  St.  Joseph  to  it.  She  talked 
much  to  Marsham,  with  animation,  but, 
as  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  observed,  without  a 
sign  of  tenderness.  She  spoke  with 
gayety  and  interest  of  the  gossip  of  Nice 
and  Monte  Carlo  ;  she  touched  on  sev¬ 
eral  doubtful  histories  with  a  mixture  of 
familiarity  and  delicacy  ;  and  she  won 
golden  opinions  of  Mrs.  Crane,  first  as 
to  her  wisdom,  by  saying  that  marriage 
was  a  mistake,  and  then  as  to  her  taste, 
by  describing  how  she  had  once  been  to 


a  fancy  ball  as  Rosalind.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  seemed  altogether  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  success.  Conversation  was  quick 
and  sparkling  all  round  the  table  ;  and 
long  before  a  break-up  was  needful,  re¬ 
grets  were  to  be  heard  that  there  need 
be  any  break-up  at  all. 

“  He  was  a  wise  man.  Lady  Di,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Lord  Surbiton,  a  poet,  a  diplo¬ 
mat,  and  a  dandy  of  the  last  generation, 
laying  a  jewelled  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
repressing  a  hollow  cough,  “  he  was  a 
wise  man  who  said  that  the  climax  of 
civilization  was  the  getting  together  a 
certain  number  of  knees  under  one  piece 
of  mahogany.” 

”  Or  two  pairs  of  lips,”  said  Mar¬ 
sham,  ”  on  a  single  ottoman.” 

“  Or  fifty  pairs  of  hands,”  said  Mrs. 
Crane,  ‘  ’  round  a  single  irente-el-qua- 
rante  table.  ’  ’ 

“  Any  savage  can  love,”  said  Lord 
Surbiton,  ”  and  any  savage  can  gamble  ; 
but  it  is  only  civilized  man  that  can 
really  talk.  And,  therefore,  a  charming 
and  accomplished  hostess,  who  alone 
can  make  conversation  possible,  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  high-priestess  of 
civilization.” 

”  Now,  come.  Lord  Surbiton,”  said 
Lady  Di,  ”  and  let  us  consider  that  for 
a  moment.  We  have  all  of  us  here  to¬ 
day  been,  no  doubt,  most  charming. 
But  has  one  of  us  uttered  a  serious 
thought,  or  said  a  single  thing  worth  re¬ 
membering  ?  Our  talk  would  seem 
very  pointless.  I’m  afraid,  if  it  were 
written  down.” 

“  Precisely,  my  dear  lady,”  said  Lord 
Surbiton,  ”  and  for  this  reason.  In 
fine  conversation  the  mere  words  are  but 
a  small  part  of  it.  The  magic  of  these 
depends  on  that  viewless  world  of  asso¬ 
ciation  that  is  born  and  dies  with  each 
special  day  and  company.  They  are 
like  a  spell,  an  incantation  ;  they  evoke, 
they  do  not  describe  ;  like  other  spells, 
they  are  effectual  only  in  a  charmed 
circle  ;  and,  like  other  spells,  to  out¬ 
siders  they  are  apt  to  sound  mere  gib¬ 
berish.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  fine 
dialogue  in  books  can  never  be  what  is 
called  natural ;  for  art  has  to  concen¬ 
trate  into  one  mode  of  expression  what 
in  real  life  is  conveyed  to  us  by  a  thou¬ 
sand.  And,  even  then,  how  often  the 
result  is  a  failure  !  What  poet’s  art,” 
he  went  on,  preparing  a  sigh  that  made 
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his  satin  necktie  creak,  “  what  poet’s  am  sincerely  sorry.  The  best  conver- 
art  can  supply  the  want  of  a  woman’s  sation  is  never  worth  remembering.  It 
living  eyes,  or  the  personal  memory  of  is  a  delicate  rose  that  will  not  survive 
one’s  own  relations  with  her  ?”  for  an  instant  the  stalk  it  grows  on.  It 

“  Surely,”  said  l.ady  Di,  “if,  as  you  is  a  fine  champagne,  that  sparkles  and 
say,  any  savage  can  make  love,  any  sav-  rejoices  us  for  the  moment,  but  whose 
age  can  make  eyes  also.  And  you.  Lord  excellence  we  are  neve:  so  sure  of  as 
Surbiton,  ought  to  be  above  such  sav-  when  we  find  it  has  left  no  trace  of  itself 
agery.”  next  morning,” 

“  You  mistake  me,”  said  Lord  Sur-  “And  if  true  conversation,”  said 
biton,  who  had  meanwhile  been  fixing  Marsham,  as  the  company  were  rising, 
his  own  hollow  eyes  upon  Mrs.  Crane.  “  is  like  good  champagne,  true  love  is 
“  I  said  that  any  savage  could  love  ;  like  bad.  False  and  true  taste  equally 
not  that  every  savage  could  make  love,  well  at  the  moment,  and  we  only  detect 
The  latter  is  a  rare  social  accomplish-  the  true  when  we  find  that  it  has  made 
ment.  The  former  is  a  universal  pri-  our  heads  ache  afterwards.” 
vate  misfortune.”  “  Very  well  put,”  said  Lord  Surbiton, 

“  Yes,”  said  Lady  Otho,  pensively,  with  a  low  chuckle,  as  Marsham  was 
with  a  charming  expression  of  sadness,  helping  him  into  a  huge  overcoat  lined 
“  I  suppose  love  on  the  whole  does  with  splendid  sables.  “  You  are  corn- 
cause  more  sorrow  than  happiness.  If  ing  with  us,  Mr.  Marsham,  are  you  not  ?” 
girls  never  fell  in  love  they  would  never  “  Are  you  ?”  murmured  I.,ady  Di, 
run  away  from  their  husbands,  and  then  who  was  standing  close  beside  him. 
half  the  misery  one  hears  of  every  year  "  I  had  hoped  you  would  have  stayed 
would  be  spared  one.”  with  me  for  an  hour  or  two,  for  I  want 

“  And  yet,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs,  Fitz-  your  help  so  very  much  in  the  library.” 
Patrick,  “life  would  be  a  very  shallow  Marsham  looked  doubtful  and  disap- 
thing  without  its  sorrows.”  pointed  ;  but  Lady  Di  was  invincible  in 

“  All  sorrow  is  experience,”  said  such  small  social  manoeuvres  ;  and  in  a 
Lord  Surbiton,  ”  and  goes  to  make  us  few  words  with  Lady  Otho  the  whole 
into  men  and  women  of  the  world,  thing  had  been  settled. 

Passion,”  he  coughed  out  slowly  amid  “  And  what,”  said  Mrs.  Crane,  con- 
a  general  silence,  “  is  a  great  educator  ;  fidentially,  “  will  Countess  Marie  think 
but  its  w'ork  only  begins  when  it  itself  of  you,  Mr.  Philip,  when  she  promised 
has  left  us.  I  have  obseiVed,  and  I  to  sing  your  boat-song  to-night  as  we 
think  with  truth,  in  one  of  my  own  ro-  came  home  on  the  water  ?” 
mances,  that  a  woman  of  the  world  “  Never  fear  about  th-at,”  said  Mar- 
should  always  have  been,  but  should  sham.  “You  are  ^to  pick  me  up  here 
never  be,  in  love.  She  should  always  at  the  landing-stage  at  the  bottom  of  the 
have  had  a  grief,  but  she  should  never  garden  ;  and  meanwhile  give  my  friend 
have  a  grievance.  She  should  always  my  best  remembrances,  and  tell  her  I’ve 
be  the  mistress  of  a  sorrow,  but  never  stayed  behind  here  to  discuss  theology.  ” 
its  servant.  The  happiness  of  society,  “  I  thought,”  Mrs.  Crane  whispered, 
as  I  have  observed  in  another  place,  is  “it  was  flirtation  you  stayed  behind 
based  on  the  pains  of  private  or  domes-  for,  and  not  theology  !” 
tic  experience.  But  our  hours,”  he  ad-  “  I  never  knew,”  he  answered,  “  that 
ded,  “of  such  perfect  happiness,  are,  the  two  had  much  in  common.  How- 
alas  !  as  fleeting  as  they  are  exquisite  ;  ever,  I  suppose,  on  second  thoughts,  all 
and  as  we  are  most  of  us  on  our  w'ay  to  false  and  useless  things  have  a  certain 
Monte  Carlo,  your  musical  clock,  I.ady  family  likeness.  ” 

Di,  warns  us  that  we  must  soon  be  mov-  “  Well,  upon  my  word,”  said  Mrs. 
ing.”  Crane  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  as  they  were 

“  I  said  just  now,”  said  Lady  Di,  strolling  slowly  towards  the  station, 
“  that  we  had  none  of  us  uttered  any-  “  though  I  have  seen  many  male  flirts  in 
thing  worth  remembering.  You,  Lord  my  day,  I  never  saw  so  busy  a  one  as 
Surbiton,  have  at  any  rate  freed  us  from  Mr.  Philip,  your  cousin.” 
that  reproach.”  “  I’m  sorry  to  hear  it,  my  dear,”  said 

“  If  I  have,”  said  Lord  Surbiton,  “  I  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  with  real  feeling. 
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“  See,  Mr.  Marsham,”  said  T.ady  Di, 
as  she  brought  him  into  the  long  quiet 
library  ;  “I  still  keep  my  old  tastes, 
and  I  still  spend  half  my  morning  here. 
You  know  this  room,  don’t  you  ?  It 
was  here  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  you.  That  was  six  years  ago  ;  and 
I  remember  to  this  day  how  I  first  saw 
you,  as  you  came  from  your  father’s 
yacht,  appear  between  those  two  tall 
cypresses.  You  were  surprised,  were 
you  not,  to  find  a  student  and  a  would- 
be  poetess  in  what,  at  first  sight,  as  you 
confessed  afterwards,  you  took  for  a 
young  Parisian  adventuress  ?  However, 
I  dress  more  quietly  now.  Is  not  that 
your  opinion  ?”  She  had  put  on  since 
breakfast  a  gray  velvet  hat  that  matched 
her  dress,  and  that  made  her  look  five 
years  younger ;  and  she  leant  back 
against  a  bookcase,  conscious  of  an  at¬ 
traction  which  she  felt  she  exercised. 
“  .\h  !”  she  went  on  in  a  few  moments, 
"  those  were  happy  days.  We  w’ere 
brother  and  sister  for  a  whole  cloudless 
fortnight.  You  were  the  very  thing  that 
at  that  time  I  wanted — a  companion  of 
my  own  age  and  taste.  Do  you  see  that 
book  in  white  vellum  ?  That  is  the  very 
/Kschylus  over  which  you  smiled  to  find 
me  poring.  And  now,”  she  said,  as 
she  motioned  him  to  a  chair,  “  sit  down 
by  my  writing-table,  and  wait  patiently 
while  I  read  you  something.” 

“  Good  heavens  !”  cried  Marsham,  as 
he  watched  her  take  from  a  drawer  a 
locked  manuscript  -  book,  ”  how  well  I 
recollect  that  dull  blue  binding  !  You 
had  some  scraps  of  mine  inside  it  once, 
I  believe — bits  of  translation  I  did  from 
the  plays  we  read  together.” 

She  held  up  her  delicate  hand  to  en¬ 
join  silence.  ”  Listen,”  she  said  ten¬ 
derly,  ”  this  is  how  the  sea-nymphs  sang 
to  the  bound  Prometheus  in  his  solitude, 
as  they  floated  up  to  him,  not  from  a 
yacht  on  the  blue  sea’s  surface,  but  from 
their  coral  caves  far  down  under  it : 

**  Sufferer,  fear  not ;  love  hath  sent  us  : 
Yearning  with  compassion,  we. 

We  have  stilled  our  father’s  tongue,  fain  to 
prevent  us, 

We  have  left  our  clear  homes  in  the  blue 
deep  sea. 

We  have  travelled  far 
In  our  wingM  car 
For  thee,  for  thee  ! 


**  For  through  our  still,  wave-dripping  grot¬ 
toes  rang 

A  hideous,  brazen  clang. 

Breaking  our  noon-day  dreamings  in  our 
peaceful  sea. 

With  unsandaled  feet. 

Breathless  and  fleet. 

To  our  wingM  car  we  sprang. 

For  thee,  for  thee  !  * 

“  Do  you  remember  that  ?”  she  said, 
with  a  quiet  look  at  Marsham.  ”  Lis¬ 
ten  again,  then.  You  must  surely  be 
flattered  at  hearing  your  own  verses. 
You  sent  me  this  from  Genoa.  It  is 
out  of  the  Agamemnon ;  and  it  is, 
strangely  enough,  the  last  passage  we 
ever  read  together  : 

"  Woe  to  the  proud  house  !  woe 
To  the  proud  house,  and  the  mighty  men  there¬ 
of  ! 

Desolate  are  the  palaces  ;  for  lo. 

From  them  the  presence  is  gone  forth  of  love. 
And  he  is  left  astonied  at  his  lot. 

And  silent — our  lone  lord  ; 

Dishonored,  yet  he  speaks  no  swelling  word, 
Stricken,  he  revileth  not. 

Only  it  seems  we  have  a  ghost ,to  king. 

Our  king  is  changed  in  such  wise — yea,  so 
gfrown 

More  sad  than  any  living,  fleshly  thing : 

For  even  like  a  ghost’s  to  look  upon 
(So  deeply,  deeply,  he 
Sickencth  by  reason  of  his  desire  extreme 
For  her  beyond  the  sea.) 

His  goings,  to  and  fro,  and  gazings  seem. 

Nor  can  his  home  of  marble  any  more 
I’lease  him,  nor  all  its  wealth  of  wrought  de¬ 
vice 

That  found  such  favor  in  his  eyes  of  yore ; 

Nor  precious  toil  of  cunning  statuaries 
Seem  any  longer  fair. 

To  those  strange,  changed,  unhappy,  hungry 
eyes. 

Because  of  that  one  great  love-famine  there. 
Also  through  all  the  dismal  wastes  of  night 
In  feverish  sleep  he  sees 
Many  dream-Helens — phantom  semblances, 
Sad  with  a  vain  delight — 

Yea,  verily,  vain,  vain  ! 

Lo,  the  man  thinketh  she  hath  come  again 
In  truth,  and  feels  the  healing  of  her  face. 
When,  in  a  moment,  lo,  it  hath  taken  flight. 
Far  in  the  dark,  down  slumber’s  secret  ways.”  f 

She  read  the  verses  beautifully,  and 
as  if  her  voice  loved  to  linger  on  them. 
Marsham  listened  with  a  friendly  ten¬ 
derness, 'half  sad,  half  genial;  but  his 
companion  was  apparently  looking  for 
signs  of  some  deeper  feeling.  A  look 
of  disappointment  flitted  across  her  face  ; 
and,  with  a  slight  change  of  manner, 

♦  Promethetts  Vinctus,  127-137. 
f  iEschylus.  Agamemnon,  400-415. 
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she  took  him  out  into  the  garden. 

**  Let  us  come,”  she  said,  “  to  our  old 
seat — our  old  seat  under  the  citrons  and 
the  oranges — 

The  oranges  like  gold,  in  leafy  gloom.” 

Under  the  orange  trees  they  sat  down 
together  in  silence.  “  Do  you  find  me 
much  changed,  Mr.  Marsham  ?”  she  at 
last  said  abruptly. 

In  her  face  he  did  find  her  changed  ; 
and  that  was  all  he  was  thinking  of. 
But  he  could  not  say  this  to  her  ;  and 
so  he  answered  “  No.” 

”  Perhaps,”  she  said,  with  a  faint 
smile,  “  that  is  because  you  have  not 
cared  to  observe  me  closely.  But  I 
have  observed  you  ;  and  you  are 
changed,  at  any  rate.  No,  not  in  your 
face,  for  as  far  as  that  goes  you  look 
fresher  than  ever,  and  far  less  thought¬ 
ful — or  perhaps  it  would  sound  belter  if 
I  said  thought-worn.  Tell  me,”  she 
added  presently,  “  do  you  ever  write 
any  poetry  now  ?  ’  ’ 

"  I  have  written,”  he  said,  "  a  few 
jingling  rhymes  for  music  ;  but  except 
that,  nothing  for  five  years.  But  wait, 
let  me  beg  you  wait  for  a  single  moment, 
while  I  watch  the  delicious  orange- 
leaves,  as  they  move  and  murmur  over 
me,  against  the  clear  delicious  sky.  Let 
us  have  a  moment’s  golden  silence — as 
golden  as  those  ‘  happy  hanging  orange- 
orbs.’  ” 

He  leaned  back  with  his  face  turned 
upwards,  and  watched  with  a  dreamy^ 
intensity  the  sky,  the  fruit,  and  the  foli-* 
age.  ”  Yes,”  he  exclaimed  suddenly, 
again  turning  to  his  companion,  who 
had  been  w’atching  him  as  he  had  been 
watching  the  orange-trees  ;  "  you  are 
right.  I  am  changed.  I  have  forfeited 
by  this  time  all  claims  on  the  friendship  I 
once  had  from  you.  You  liked  me  once 
because  I  was  young  and  impetuous,  and 
because  I  would  quote  poetry  by  the 
hour  to  you.  Now,  I  have  no  eagerness, 
no  enthusiasm  left  in  me  ;  and  without 
that  there  is  no  poetry  possible.” 

“And  yet,”  she  said,  “you  looked 
happy  enough  this  morning  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  I  hear  of  you,  I  hear  of  you  as  en¬ 
joying  yourself.” 

“  Ah  !”  he  answered,  “  but  I  did  not 
tell  you  I  was  miserable.  I  should  be 
a  far  more  interesting  person  if  I  were, 
both  to  myself  and  others.  But  I  have 


not  even  energy  enough  to  be  embittered 
or  disappointed.  Life,  I  find,  is  not 
the  thing  I  thought  it  was  ;  but  I  feel 
no  anger  at  it,  because  it  has  deceived 
me.  I  merely  smile  at  myself  for  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  victim  of  the  deceit. 
Where  is  my  anger,  where  is  my  hate 
gone  ?  Some  of  my  old  spirit  would  re¬ 
turn  if  I  could  only  recover  these.  Can 
you  advise  me.  Lady  I)i,  how  to  recover 
my  anger  ?” 

“  Would  it  not  be  more  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,”  she  said  hurriedly,  “  if  you  asked 
how  to  recover  your  love  ?  If  you  had 
ever  been  really  in  love, you  would  not —  ’  ’ 

“  Have  occasion,  you  would  say,  to 
lament  that  my  disappointment  was  not 
bitter  enough  to  me.” 

"  Do  not  laugh,”  she  said  gently, 
“  for  I  am  sj)eaking  to  you  with  all 
earnestness.  If  you  had  ever  really 
loved,  life  would  never  seem  a  blank  to 
you.  It  might,  indeed,  be  bitter  ;  but 
even  in  the  bitterness  there  would  lx: 
something  holy  ;  and  you  would  never, 
never  sink  to  the  shallow  ennui  that  you 
now  say  oppresses  you.” 

“It  is  not  so,”  said  Marsham,  get¬ 
ting  more  animated  ;  “  for  I  know  what 
love  is,  and  that  too  has  failed  me.  It 
has  failed  me  like  the  rest  of  life,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  It  is  but  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  far  greater  loss.  When  you 
knew  me  I  was  full  of  romance.  You 
little  guessed,”  he  added  with  some 
feeling,  “how  full.”  Lady  Di  flushed 
crimson,  and  her  breath  came  quickly. 
“  But  you  knew  me,”  he  went  on,  “  not, 
as  we  both  of  us  thought,  in  the  sunrise 
of  my  maturer  manhood  ;  but  in  what 
really  was  the  sunset  of  my  youth,  and 
of  the  faith  that  my  youth  had  lived  on.” 

Lady  Di  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  with  a 
look  of  soft  compassion.  “My  poor 
friend,”  she  said,  “  you  are  very  young 
still,  and  all  this  dejection  means  merely 
that  you  have  not  found  the  right  per¬ 
son.  You  have  lost  your  faith  in  God, 
have  you  ?  It  is  a  great  misfortune, 
doubtless.  But  many  true-hearted  men 
and  women  have  suffered  the  same  ;  and 
have  loved  each  other  none  the  less, 
perhaps  even  the  better  for  it.  And 
your  case,  if  you  please,  can  of  course 
be  the  same  as  theirs.  If  you  will 
only  learn  of  me,  I  may,  I  think,  be  able 
to  help  you.  I  have  heard  of  the  life 
you  lead,  of  the  idle  selfishness  and  the 
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frivolity  of  it ;  of  your  perpetual  restless 
search  after  its  shallowest  pleasures.  I 
have  heard  of  the  people  you  associate 
with — of  the  women  like  Mrs.  Crane, 
and  of  the  men  like  Lord  Surbiton.  I 
have  watched  to-day  your  manner  among 
them  ;  and  the  picture  I  had*  formed  of 
you  is,  I  see,  a  true  one.  Yourself, 
your  affections,  and  your  interests  are  as 
light  as  a  butterfly's  wings,  but  as  weak 
and  as  inconstant  also.  You  are  mov¬ 
ing  through  the  world  without  one  ear¬ 
nest  thought  to  guide,  or  without  one 
earnest  work  to  anchor  you.  Is  it  in 
that  way,  do  you  think,  that  faith  is  to 
be  recovered  ?  If  you  would  ever  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  supernatural,  you  must  first 
give  your  affections  some  stake  in  the 
natural.  Or,”  she  continued,  looking 
into  his  eyes  inquiringly,  ”  if  your  hour 
has  not  yet  come,  if  you  have  not  yet 
discovered  the  woman  that  will  wake  up 
all  your  sleeping  manhood,  you  can  at 
least  do  what  is  the  other  half  of  your 
duty — you  can  work  for  all  those  depend¬ 
ing  on  you  ;  you  can  help  to  promote 
their  happiness.” 

"  I  am  a  rich  man  now,”  said  Mar- 
sham,  ”  and,  as  you  say,  I  have  many 
depending  on  me.  But  how  do  you 
think  I  behave  towards  them  ?  To  you 
I  seem  only  an  idler  and  a  pleasure- 
seeker.  You  know  nothing  of  the  dull 
and  weary  hours  that  I  give  to  business  ; 
the  dull  and  weary  weeks  that  I  spend  at 
my  own  place  in  the  country  ;  the  petty 
wretched  details  with  which  I  occupy 
myself,  that  I  may  do  what  is  called 
‘  my  duty  ’  by  all  to  whom  I  can  be  of 
any  help.” 

“Is  this  indeed  so?”  she  said. 
”  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  find 
no  pleasure  in  the — in  the  thought  that 
you  are  making  others  happy  ?” 

”  If  I  did  not  do  what  I  could,”  he 
said,  “  I  should  be  certainly  miserable. 
But  to  do  all  I  can,  does  but  save  me 
from  that,  and  preserve  me  on  the  dull 
dead  level  of  painlessness.  I  am  not 
enthusiastic  even  about  my  own  life. 
Why  should  I  be  enthusiastic  about  the 
lives  of  others  ?” 

“You  are  right,”  she  said,  “  you  are 
right.  If  you  can  see  nothing  in  this 
life  worth  winning  for  yourself,  and 
nothing  in  this  life  that  it  would  make 
you  miserable  to  miss,  your  labors 
for  others  will  be  but  the  dull  round 
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of  a  treadmill.  Our  own  inner  lives 
and  loves  must  be  the  light  of  our 
world  for  each  of  us  ;  and  if  the  light, 
my  friend,  that  is  in  us  be  darkness,  oh 
how  great  is  that  darkness  !  But  I  do 
not  yet  despair  of  you.  Some  day  or 
other  you  will  learn  to  love,  and  then 
the  whole  aspect  of  things  will  change 
for  you.  The  old  sense  of  life’s  worth 
and  solemnity  will  come  back  again  ; 
you  will  again  be  eager,  again  an  enthu¬ 
siast,  and  again,  perhaps,  a  poet.” 

“I  have  told  you,”  said  Marsham, 

"  that  I  have  known  love  already,  but  it 
had  for  me  none  of  that  magic  power 
that  you  gave  it  credit  for.” 

“Tell  me.”  said  Lady  Di,  tremu¬ 
lously,  “  when  was  that  ?  Was  it  be¬ 
fore  you  knew  me,  or  was  it  afterwards  ? 
You  said  you  were  more  full  of  romance 
when  I  knew  you  first,  than  perhaps  I 
suspected.” 

“  I  was  indeed,”  said  Marsham, 
“  for  the  very  time  I  was  here,  I  knew 
the  very  feeling  that  you  say  would  save 
me,  but  which  in  reality  has  done  so 
very  little.  I  was  in  love — in  love  as 
deeply,  as  madly,  as  ever  you  could  rec¬ 
ommend  me  to  be.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  bewildered 
expression.  “  But  why,”  she  said, 
after  a  pause,  “  did  you  tell  me  nothing 
of  this  ?  Did  I  not  deserve  your  confi¬ 
dence  ?  Were  you  afraid  to  be  quite 
open  with  me  ?  Oh,  my  friend,  do  not 
be  afraid  of  me.” 

“  Surely,”  said  Marsham,  “  I  told 
you  all  I  could.  All  the  subjects  that 
had  any  common  interest  for  us,  I  dis¬ 
cussed  freely  with  you,  as  brother  would 
with  sister.  But  brothers  are  shy  of 
telling  sisters  'their  love-affairs  ;  and  so 
I  was  shy  with  you.” 

For  some  moments  she  was  mute. 
Suddenly  the  fashion  of  her  counte¬ 
nance  changed,  as  his  meaning  dawned 
on  her.  “And  so,”  she  began,  “you 
were  in  love  with  some  other  woman — 
with  the  lady,  I  mean”  (she  corrected 
herself  angrily),  “  who  had  the  honor  to 
lose  your  affections  as  soon  as  she  had 
completed  to  you  the  full  gift  of  her 
confidence  !  Indeed,  Mr.  Marsham,  if 
your  affections  are  of  that  kind,  I  do 
not  wonder  they  have  failed  to  reveal 
the  earnestness  and  value  of  life  to  you. 
And  so  you  flatter  yourself  you  were  in 
love,  at  that  time — really  in  love,  do 
34 
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you  ?  My  poor  friend,  you  make  me 
smile  to  see  how  you  deceive  yourself. 

I  should  have  thought  that  a  school-boy 
would  have  known  life  better.  That 
poor  phase  of  feeling  you  were  then 
passing  through,  I  had  known  and  done 
with  three  years  before.  Time  was 
when  I  left  my  heart  behind  me  at  every 
country-house  I  stayed  at :  but  it  was 
sure  to  come  after  me  in  a  day  or  two, 
like  a  sponge-bag  or  a  washing-bill  ;  and 
foolish  girl  though  I  was,  I  never  really 
thought  that  trifling  to  be  love.  My¬ 
self,  I  have  never  loved.  But  I  know 
that  I  know  what  the  passion  is,  because 
I  am  so  sure  I  have  never  felt  it  :  and 
so  sure  also  that  you  have  not.  Why, 
at  the  very  time  you  speak  of,  were  not 
you  loitering  here  with  me,  finding 
pleasure  in  my  society,  and  hanging 
over  every  word  I  uttered  ?” 

“  And  w’hy  should  I  not  ?”  said  Mar- 
sham.  “  You  were  a  woman  of  taste 
and  intellect.  You  had  thought,  and 
read  and  discriminated,  and  1  could 
discuss  things  freely  with  you  that  I 
could  with  no  one  else.  What,  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  view  of  the  matter,  are  the 
contents  of  a  true  lover’s  vows  ?  When 
he  says  to  a  woman  ‘  I  love  you,’  does 
that  mean  also,  ‘  You  understand  all 
my  thoughts  ’  ?  or  dees  it  else  mean  ‘  I 
will  never  harbor  or  utter  a  thought  that 
you  are  incapable  of  understanding  ’  ? 
Why,  it  takes  two  or  three  people  to  un¬ 
derstand  even  the  meanest  personality. 
And  because  one  woman  had  my  genial 
sympathy,  can  this  show  you  that 
another  had  not  my  love  ?” 

“  Heavens  !”  she  said,  impetuously, 
”  do  you  know  so  little  as  to  think  that 
were  a  man  in  love  really  he  could  en¬ 
dure  to  be  absent,  without  necessity,  a 
day  from  the  woman  he  was  in  love 
with  ?  No  :  he  is  never  happy  when 
away  from  her.  All  amusements,  unless 
she  shares  them,  are  vapid  ;  and  to  give 
to  another  one  of  the  inner  thoughts  of 
his  heart  would,  he  feels,  be  sacrilege. 
They  are  all  sacred  to  her  ;  they  are  all 
precious  for  her  sake.  They  are  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  garden  of  his  soul  which  he 
plucks  lovingly,  one  by  one,  for  her  and 
for  her  only,  and  which  he  labors  to 
keep  sweet  and  taintless,  that  she  may 
lay  them  in  her  own  bosom.” 

“  If  that  is  love,”  said  Marsham, 


hope  I  never  may  know  it.  The  woman 
I  loved  could  not  read  Greek  plays  : 
you  could.  And  will  you  say  I  was  not 
in  love,  because  I  was  not  prepared  to 
renounce -forever  all  sympathy  in  so 
refined  and  so  harmless  a  taste  as  the 
Athenian  drama  ?” 

"  This  is  not  a  matter,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  for  reason  and  logic.  The 
kingdom  of  love  does  not  come  with 
observation.  Your  heart,  not  your 
head,  must  reveal  it  to  you.  But  if 
you  have  no  heart,  as  you  are  doing  your 
best  to  convince  me,  then  God  help  you  ! 
Why,  love  in  the  inner  world  is  what  the 
sun  is  in  the  outer  ;  and  if  your  inner 
world  is  a  sunless  one,  1  could  no  more 
show  you  that  life  was  a  precious  thing, 
than  I  could  show  you  that  the  sea  was 
blue  at  midnight.” 

“Reason,”  said  Marsham,  “cannot 
kindle  love  ;  but  reason  assuredly  can 
quench  it.” 

“  Nonsense  !”  she  cried  contemptu¬ 
ously. 

“  What  man  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ?'* 

“  You  cannot  by  reason,”  he  said, 
“cure  love  as  a  caprice  ;  but  the  love, 
which  is  a  caprice  only,  is  not  the  love 
you  speak  of.  And  love  as  an  absorb¬ 
ing  and  life-long  devotion,  which  lakes 
into  itself  a  man’s  whole  ambitions  and 
emotions  —  love  like  this,  reason  as¬ 
suredly  can  quench — for  those  at  least 
who  have  no  faith  to  sustain  them. 
Such  love,  you  say,  is  the  sun  of  the 
inner  world.  You  are  mistaken.  It  is 
not  the  sun,  it  is  the  moon.  The  moon 
is  human  affection,  but  the  sun  is  divine 
faith.  You,  who  are  a  Catholic,  forget 
all  this  ;  for  you  know  nothing  of  the 
loss  from  which  others  are  suffering. 
But  to  offer  love  to  those  who  have  lost 
religion,  is  to  tell  the  poor  to  eat  jam- 
tarts,  when  they  cry  to  you  that  they 
have  got  no  bread.” 

“  I  forget  nothing,”  she  said  angrily. 
“  I  am  a  Catholic,  it  is  true,  and  I 
trust  I  value  my  religion  properly.  But 
religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  question.  You  are  beginning  the 
matter  at  the  wrong  end.  If  you  want 
to  be  a  religious  man,  you  must  first  be 
a  man  ;  and  you  are  not  a  man  if  you 
do  not  know  how  to  love.  How  will 


“  I  have  not  only  never  known  it,  but  I  you  love  God  whom  you  have  not  seen. 
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if  you  do  not  love  your  brother  whom 
you  have  seen  ?” 

“  That  does  but  mean,”  he  replied, 
“  that  if  the  tree  is  healthy  it  will  bear 
fruit ;  not  that  we  can  have  fruit  with¬ 
out  having  a  tree  to  bear  it.  You  are 
confounding  two  things.  Love  is 
either  a  sacrament  or  a  self-indulgence. 
If  it  be  the  former,  the  very  essence  of 
it  is  that  it  points  to  something  beyond 
itself  ;  and  its  power,  in  that  case,  must 
die  if  our  belief  in  that  something  ceases. 
If  it  be  the  latter,  it  is  a  feeling  only — ” 

“  A  feeling  only  !”  she  exclaimed  ; 
“  yes,  indeed,  it  is  a  feeling  only,  but  a 
feeling  so  rapturous  and  so  sacred  that 
it  needs  nothing  beyond  itself,  except 
ouf  thanks  to  the  God  who  gave  it — 
God  the  giver,  who  at  such  times  will¬ 
ingly  stands  aside,  that  his  children  may 
enjoy  together  this  precious  and  most 
perfect  gift.” 

”  Surely,”  said  Marsham,  “  this  is  a 
strange  view  for  you,  a  Catholic.  You 
profess  a  faith  which  teaches  you  that 
the  one  thing  really  worth  our  living  for 
is  the  love,  not  of  woman,  but  of  God  ; 
and  though  human  love  is  indeed  rec¬ 
ognized,  and  blest  by  it,  yet  for  those 
who  would  be  perfect,  it  points  out  a 
more  excellent  way.” 

"  We  cannot  all  be  saints,”  she  said  ; 
“  it  was  not  meant  we  should  be.  But 
it  is  the  same  intense  and  fervent  nature 
that  is  common  both  to  the  lover  and 
the  saint  :  nor  was  there  ever  a  great 
saint,  who,  had  he  but  just  fallen  short 
of  sanctity,  would  not  have  been  a  great 
lover  instead.” 

“  I  think  St.  Paul,”  said  Marsham, 
”  would  smile  if  you  told  him  that ;  so 
too  would  St.  Augustine  ;  and  they, 
both  of  them,  I  believe,  are  high  author¬ 
ities  with  you.” 

“They  are,”  she  said;  "but  they 
lived  in  different  times  from  ours,  and 
we  never  can  judge  them  by  our  own 
standards.  Catholic  though  I  am,  I 
believe  as  firmly  as  any  freethinker  that 
an  increasing  purpose  runs  through  the 
ages,  and  that  with  the  process  of  the 
suns  the  thoughts  of  men  widen.  Love 
as  we  know  it — as  it  has  pleased  God 
we  should  know  it — was  not  known  in 
the  days  either  of  St.  Paul  or  of  St. 
Augustine.  It  has  been  a  growing  rev¬ 
elation  made  to  the  modem  world  ;  and 
to  me,  who  believe  in  God,  it  seems  a 


strange  instance  of  His  providence,  that 
just  at  these  present  days,  when  men 
are  denying  the  supernatural.  He  should 
have  made  it  up  to  them  by  disclosing 
to  them  how  divine  is  the  natural.” 

“  You  might  as  well  say,”  he  replied, 
“  that  He  made  up  to  them  by  the 
moon  for  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
sun.” 

“  Not  the  extinction,”  she  said,  “  but 
the  withdrawal  merely.  Surely  the 
moon  shines  for  us,  whether  wc  believe 
the  sun  exists  or  no.” 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  "  but  the  inner  uni¬ 
verse  is  not  like  the  outer.  Over  the 
outer  we  have  no  ix)wer,  but  over  the 
inner  universe  we  have.  This  last  is 
for  each  one  of  us,  in  part  our  own 
creation  ;  and  just  as  it  was  the  Spirit  of 
(iod  that  brooded  over  the  chaos  of  mat¬ 
ter.  and  fashioned  out  of  it  this  fair  or¬ 
der,  so  is  it  in  each  one  of  us  the  spirit 
of  faith  in  God,  that  broods  over  the 
chaos  of  the  affections  and  fashions  out 
of  them  the  feelings  which  you  call  so 
holy.  When  a  man  loves  a  woman  as 
you  think  he  ought  to  love  her,  does  he 
love  her  body  only,  or  her  soul  also  ? 
Does  he  not  look  on  her  as  a  being  who, 
though  she  is  bound  to  him,  yet  is  bound 
also  to  something  above  himself  ?  Does 
he  not  feel  that  the  woman’s  soul,  as 
Goethe  says,  leads  him  upwards  and  on¬ 
wards  ?’  ’ 

“  He  does,”  she  interrupted;  “and 
can  you  understand  all  .this  so  well,  and 
yet  not  see  what  a  pearl  of  price  is  in 
this  life  offered  you 

“  But  what  will  happen,”  he  said, 
“  suppose  we  believe  there  is  no  Soul, 
that  there  is  no  Above,  and  that  there  is 
no  Beyond  ?  This  it  is  that  the  modern 
world  is  believing.  And  the  sensation 
in  this  case,  that  we  are  moving  upwards, 
is  of  no  more  meaning  or  value  than  the 
feeling  in  a  dream,  that  we  are  falling 
miles  downwards,  when  in  reality  we  are 
all  the  while  in  uneasy  rest  upon  our  pil¬ 
lows.  Again,  I  tell  you,  you  are  con¬ 
fusing  two  things  :  you  are  confusing 
love  the  sacrament  with  love  the  self- 
indulgence.  The  latter  will  last  its  day 
without  any  religious  faith,  it  is  .true  ; 
just  as  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Eucha¬ 
rist  have  taste  and  being  for  believers 
and  unbelievers  equally  ;  but  it  depends 
on  your  belief,  and  not  on  your  natural 
senses,  whether  you  think  it  worth  while 
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to  make  your  heart  clean  to  receive 
them.” 

“  Say  no  more,”  she  exclaimed  im¬ 
petuously,  her  voice  at  one  moment  al¬ 
most  breaking  with  some  ambiguous 
feeling  ;  ”  you  are  talking  about  what 
you  know  nothing  of,  and  you  are  tr>'ing 
to  hide  your  want  of  all  natural  affection 
under  the  pretence  of  a  desire  for  an 
affection  above  the  natural.  You  have 
never  known  love.  You  are  too  mean 
and  shallow-hearted  to  be  capable  of  it.” 

“Just  now,”  he  replied,  “I  believe 
that  I  belied  myself,  or  rather,  I  did  not 
care  entirely  to  confess  myself.  Lady 
Di,  I  have  known  the  feeling  you  speak 
of  in  all  its  glad  and  in  all  its  sad  in¬ 
tensity.  For  days  I  have  gone  almost 
fasting,  and  for  nights  almost  sleepless, 
for  the  love  of  one  woman.  Her  being 
seemed  to  have  entered  into  mine — her 
thoughts  into  my  thoughts.  She  was  a 
viewless  presence  for  me  in  the  flowers, 
in  the  windy  mountains,  and  in  the 
moonlight  as  it  lay  floating  on  the  mid¬ 
night  ripples.  When  the  very  veins  in 
my  temples  throbbed,  'and  I  felt  their 
pulses,  it  seemed  to  be  her  blood  that 
was  beating  in  them.” 

“  And  yet,”  exclaimed  Lady  Di  bit¬ 
terly,  “  all  the  time  you  felt  this  for 
another  woman,  you  could  loiter  here 
with  me — to  all  appearance  quite  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  my  company,  and  hanging 
almost  like  a  lover  on  every  word  1  ut¬ 
tered.  It  is  lucky,  Mr.  Marsham,  that 
my  affections  were  never  set  upon  you. 
God  save  me  from  the  insult  of  devotion 
such  as  yours,  which  is  distracted  from 
its  professed  object  by  even  attractions 
so  poor  as  mine,  and  which  is  equally 
false  and  contemptible  in  either  case.” 

“  Surely,  Lady  Di,”  said  Marsham, 
looking  into  her  eyes  softly,  “  you 
should  not  be  hard  on  me  for  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  any  affection,  when  it  was  caused 
in  a  great  measure  by  your  own  charms, 
and  by  your  own  large  sympathies.  It 
was  you  who  helped  to  shatter  my  poor 
ideal  by  showing  how  much  there  was 
in  womanhood  that  my  ideal  did  not 
comprehend  ;  and  as  I  gradually  grew 
to  see  this  more  clearlv,  I  seemed  like  a 
man  waking  from  a  fevered  dream.  I 
seemed  to  be  finding  myself,  and  my 
sane  judgment  again,  which  I  had  so 
long  lost.” 

He  stopped.  She  took  her  eyes  from 


his  ;  her  head  drooped,  and  she  remained 
for  a  long  while  thoughtful.  It  is 
strange  by  what  simple  magic  the  world 
of  a  woman’s  heart  is  not  seldom  gov¬ 
erned — how  a  word  will  turn  the  whole 
sea  of  her  thoughts  from  sweet  to  bitter, 
and  from  bitter  again  to  sweet !  W  hen 
Lady  Di  spoke  once  more,  her  manner 
was  wholly  changed.  She  laid  her  hand 
upon  Marsham’s  arm,  and  said  sweetly 
and  regretfully,  “  Forgive  me  ;  I  have 
been  very  hard  on  you.  Your  hour  is 
not  yet  come,  my  friend  ;  and  that  is 
all.  But  it  will  come  soon,  I  feel  a 
strange  assurance  ;  and  it  may  come  too, 
perhaps,  when  you  are  least  expecting 
It.” 

She  rose,  as  she  said  this,  with  a  slight 
shudder.  “  It  is  turning  chilly,”  she  said. 
“  Suppose  we  go  indoors.  At  sunset  it 
is  so  much  colder  than  at  night.” 

Indoors  Marsham  was  half  annoyed 
and  half  relieved  to  discover  that  an  old 
maiden  lady,  in  spectacles,  once  Lady 
Di’s  governess,  and  now  her  companion, 
had  meanwhile  made  her  appearance 
from  the  upper  regions,  and  was  to  give 
dulness  and  propriety  to  what  else  would 
have  been  a  tete-H-tete  dinner.  She  at 
any  rate  prevented  a  renewal  of  the  del¬ 
icate  and  embarrassing  discussions  that 
had  occupied  the  afternoon  ;  and  for 
this  both  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
them  were  not  ungrateful.  Lady  Di’s 
indignation  and  anger  seemed  quite  laid 
at  rest ;  and  she  conversed  with  a  bright¬ 
ness  and  an  eagerness  which,  when  she 
appealed  to  Marsham,  seemed  to  carry 
a  subtle  caress  with  it.  After  dinner 
the  moon  had  risen.  The  night  was 
mild  and  splendid.  “  I  will  come  out 
with  you,”  said  Lady  Di,  “  and  we  will 
watch  for  your  friends  from  Monaco. 
Before  long  we  may  expect  their  boat  at 
the  landing-stage.” 

They  stood  together,  leaning  on  a 
pale  balustrade,  with  the  glittering  sea 
below,  and  the  fronds  of  a  tall  palm 
feathering  dark  above  them.  Lady  Di, 
as  Marsham  felt  sure  she  would,  re¬ 
turned  almost  instantly  to  the  old  topic. 

“My  brother,”  she  said,  “if  I  may 
still  call  you  by  the  old  name,  my  old 
interest  in  you  has  never  waned  ;  and  it 
was  because  that  interest  was  so  genuine 
that  I  just  now  spoke  so  harshly.  Do 
not  be  angry  with  me  because  I  was 
shocked  at  the  state  you  had  sunk  to.  I 
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was  shocked  only  at  it,  because  it  was 
so  unworthy  of  yourself — you  who  are 
by  nature  so  faithful  and  so  generous, 
and  (though  you  yourself  may  not  know 
it)  so  passionately  and  so  nobly  affection¬ 
ate.”  Unperceived  by  his  companion, 
Marsham  smiled  slightly.  She  went  on 
in  hurried,  earnest  accents.  “  Some 
day,  it  may  be  soon,  the  power  of  loving 
that  seems  so  lost  to  you  will  return,  I 
know  it  will :  and  then  the  life  that  you 
now  despise  will  become  transfigured  to 
you.  Scales  will  fall  from  your  eyes, 
and  you  will  see  it  in  all  its  solemn  value. 
You  will  but  ‘  cross  a  step  or  two  of 
dubious  twilight ;  ’  then  a  new  glory  will 
break  on  you,  ‘  which  never  was  on  sea 
or  land  ;  ’  and  you  will  stand  amazed 
and  in  reverent  rapture  at  the  changed 
landscape — at 

The  novel 

Silent  stiver  lights  and  darks  undreamed  of. 
Bear  with  me  a  moment  longer.  You 
say  you  have  lost  faith.  My  friend,  I 
can  sympathize  with  you  there  :  I  too  at 
times  have  well-nigh  lost  mine.  But  as 
my  hope  in  another  life  grew  fainter, 
my  belief  in  this  one  grew  only  the  more 
passionate.  I  am  now  speaking  to  you 
not  as  a  Catholic.  Forget  that  I  am 
one.  My  religion  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  truth  that  I  am  trying  to  teach 
you.  I  am  speaking  to  you  but  as  a 
woman  simply,  with  a  woman’s  natural 
affections,  and  a  woman’s  natural  in¬ 
sight.  I  am  showing  you  how  you  can 
know  what  life  is ;  and  how  you  only 
despise  it  now  from  rejecting  the  one 
thing  in  it  that  is  of  value.” 

“  And  can  all  love  in  this  way  ?”  said 
Marsham. 

“  All,”  said  Lady  Di.  ”  God  be 
thanked,  even  the  meanest  of  his  creat¬ 
ures.” 

“  But  do  you  think,”  said  Marsham, 
"  that  they  would  so  love  even  if  they 
could  ?  My  sister,  if  I  may  give  you 
the  counterpart  of  the  kind  name  you 
give  me,  I  am  one — and  I  say  this  in  all 
seriousness — who  would  not  so  love  even 
if  he  could.  And  it  is  you — your  own 
charming  self — who  have  taught  me  to 
feel  this  and  have  neutralized  your  own 
gospel.  The  fascination  that  your  com¬ 
pany  had  for  me  those  years  ago  was  its 
calm  and  its  coolness — the  utter  absence 
from  it  of  that  very  feeling,  which  you 
would  have  me  again  suffer  from.  Love 


to  me  was  a  hot  atmosphere  ;  it  made 
my  life  like  a  fevered  dream  ;  it  distorted 
everything  out  of  its  true  proportions. 
It  lured  me  to  think  a  woman  perfect 
who  my  judgment  told  me  was  not  per¬ 
fect.  It  was  a  physical,  an  intellectual, 
and  an  emotional  tether  to  me.” 

*’  Mr.  Marsham  !”  she  exclaimed,  in 
a  voice  almost  inaudible.  She  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  felt  the 
few  lines  which  she  knew  were  written 
on  it,  deepened  by  a  sudden  pain.  She 
moved  a  pace  or  two  away,  and  mur¬ 
mured  to  herself  in  a  broken  whisper, 

“  He  loves  not  hollow  cheek  and  faded  eye  ! 

Yet,  oh,  my  friend,  and  would  you  have  me 
die  ?” 

Marsham  could  hear  nothing  of  this  ; 
but  he  was  utterly  taken  aback  by  the 
intensity  of  her  feeling,  though  the  ex¬ 
act  nature  of  it  never  crossed  his  mind. 

“  I  could  never  have  dreamt,”  he 
said,  ”  that  you  took  life  thus  seriously. 
To  me  you  always  seemed  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  a  light  delicate  cynicism,  half 
contemptuous  and  half  regretful.  You 
seemed  to  look  at  things  with  a  mixture 
of  irony  and  tenderness  which  to  me 
was  peculiarly  piquant  and  attractive, 
but  which  I  could  never  have  believed 
compatible  with  such  earnestness  as  you 
show  now.  How  could  I  think  that  a 
woman  who  would  countenance  Mrs. 
Crane,  who  could  lightly  discuss  a  scan¬ 
dal  either  with  or  about  Lord  Surbiton, 
who  could  move  among  the  most 
doubtful  topics  with  the  delicate  ease 
that  only  comes  of  familiarity  —  how 
could  I  think  that  such  a  woman  was  in 
reality  the  solemn  believer  in  the  most 
severe  and  intense  form  of  all  human 
affection  ?” 

"  Are  you  so  poor  an  observer  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  as  that  ?”  she  answered. 
”  I  am  not  of  the  world,  but  I  still  am 
/«  it ;  and  I  know  it  too  well  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  its  ways.  But  I  estimate  its 
men  and  women  at  their  true  worth  ; 
and  for  this  reason,  I  can  hardly  restrain 
my  tears  at  the  thought  that  you  are 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  them.” 

“  And  so  you  think  that  from  them,” 
said  Marsham,  “  the  true  value  of  life  is 
hidden  ?” 

“  Hidden !”  she  echoed,  with  her 
head  averted.  “  They  do  not  even 
dream  of  its  existence  !  Lord  Surbiton 
is  a  man  of  genius,  and  he  once,  doubt- 
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less,  had  the  eye  to  see.  But  he  conse¬ 
crated  what  might  have  been  his  affec¬ 
tions  to  his  own  dissolute  self-indulgence, 
and  what  still  is  his  genius,  to  his  own 
contemptible  vanity.  Did  you  hear  him 
mouthing  out  at  breakfast  that  ‘  every 
savage  can  love  ;  ’  as  if,  when  a  man  did 
truly  love,  he  were  not  at  once,  in  the 
deepest  sense,  civilized,  no  matter  how 
lowly  his  lot,  or  how  seemingly  poor  his 
education.” 

“And  yet,”  said  Marsham,  “there 
are  savages,  and  there  are  men  and 
women  of  the  world  also.  And  now, 
my  friend,  let  me  ask  you  one  thing. 
When  you  tell  me  that  man’s  life  is 
solemn  and  is  precious,  what  mean¬ 
ing  do  you  attach  to  the  words  ?  Is 
there  any  more  meaning  in  them  than 
in  saying,  as  a  general  statement,  that 
men  are  worth  a  million  of  money  ? 
Some  men  are  millionaires,  it  is  true  ; 
but  most  men  are  not.  In  the  same 
way  some  men  may  find  in  life  the  solemn 
value  you  speak  of,  but  many  men  do 
not,  as  you  yourself  declare  to  me. 
What,  then,  of  those  who  do  not  ?  I 
am  speaking  to  you,  remember,  not  as  a 
Catholic,  but  as  a  woman  with  no  re¬ 
ligious  faith  at  all.  How  will  you  make 
me  believe  in  the  spiritual  riches  of  life 
in  any  more  comforting  and  universal 
way  than  you  can  make  me  believe  in  its 
material  riches  ?  Lord  Surbiton  and 
Mrs.  Crane  are  both  of  them  human 
lives.  If  human  lives  can  be  so  value¬ 
less,  how  can  you  say  as  a  fact  that 
human  life  is  of  value  ?” 

“It  might  be — ”  she  began. 

“  Yes,”  he  answered  ;  “  every  French 
private  might  be  a  field-marshal.  Take 
any  soldier  as  he  marches  into  battle, 
and  you  can  truly  say  that  each  one  may 
be  saved.  But  what,  for  a  creedless 
woman,  does  may  be  or  might  be  mean  ? 
A  man  cannot  live  his  own  life  in  two 
ways.  He  is  what  he  is  ;  and  he  is 
nothing  but  what  he  is.  And  if  life  is 
only  holy  and  solemn  because  a  man,  as 
a  fact,  attains  the  fruition  in  it  of  perfect 
happiness,  and  happiness  of  a  certain 
sort,  what  worthless  dogs  must  the  vast 
majority  of  our  kind  be  !  Lady  Di, 
consider  this  too.  Suppose  that  every 
human  being  had  it  in  him  or  her  to 
love  as  you  say  they  should  love,  what 
will  you  say  of  the  cases  where  the  love 
is  not  returned  ?” 


“  I  say,”  she  replied,  “  that  despite 
the  intense,  the  life-long  anguish  that  re¬ 
jection  brings,  it  is  better  to  have  longed 
for  that  highest  happiness,  even  though 
it  may  forever  be  denied  one.” 

“  If  the  value  of  life,”  said  Marsham, 
“  is  gained  by  a  fruitless  longing  for 
what  makes  it  valuable,  is  not  a  beggar 
rich  only  because  he  longs  for  riches  ? 
Is  not  a  starving  street-boy  filled  only 
because  he  stares  into  a  cook-shop  win¬ 
dow  ?’  ’ 

“  Stop,”  she  cried.  “  Mr.  Marsham, 

I  beseech  you  stop  !  The  world  is 
full  of  mysteries.  Why  turn  the  probe 
round  in  the  painful  wound  ?  Do 
not  think  of  what  others  cannot  do, 
but  of  what  you  can  do.  You  are  not 
excused  from  choosing  the  right,  because 
it  is  not  open  to  all,  as  it  is  to  you,  to 
choose  it.  You  are  not  your  own,”  she 
went  on.  “  Should  another  ask  your 
heart  of  you,  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
and  her  to  give  it,  not  to  keep  the  treas¬ 
ure  of  it  laid  up  in  a  napkin.  You  know 
not  the  crime  that  you  might  commit  by 
doing  so.  I  have  a  friend  who  has 
loved  a  man  long,  but  she  has  met  with 
no  return  from  him.  My  poor  friend — 
I  know  her  and  her  sorrows  well  ;  and  I 
know  that  love  unrequited,  or  withdrawn 
if  half  given,  makes  a  woman  spiteful 
and  embit  tered.  All  the  milk  and  honey  of 
her  nature  turn  to  gall  ;  and,  besides  hat¬ 
ing  the  man  she  ought  to  love,  she  ends  by 
despising  herself,  whom  she  ought  to  rev¬ 
erence.  But  you,”  she  said,  something 
of  the  old  bitterness  for  a  moment  com¬ 
ing  back  to  her,  “  you  will  make  no  sac¬ 
rifice  for  another.  Your  love  is  given 
utterly  to  this  idle,  aimless  life — this  life, 
not  of  love,  but  of  love-making,  not 
even  of  pleasure,  but  of  pleasure-seeking. 
See — there  is  the  boat  coming  for  you. 
You  must  go  now.  Go — go.  The 
night  is  getting  chilly.  You  cannot  stay 
longer,  and  I  am  too  tired  to  again  face 
the  party.  Alas,  my  friend  !  I  can  wish 
you  nothing  worse  than  that  you  may 
continue  a  life  like  this.  But  go.  I  shall 
see  you  soon  again — shall  I  not  ?  And 
think  over  meanwhile  what  I  have  said 
to  you.” 

“  I  fear  you  will  not  see  me  again  for 
some  time,”  he  said.  “You  say  I  give 
up  nothing  I  delight  in.  I  do  delight, 
I  confess  it,  in  this  idle  life  here  ;  and 
yet  to-morrow  I  am  going  to  give  this 
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life  up.  My  place  is  already  taken  by 
the  mid-day  train  to-morrow,  and  the 
morning  after  I  shall  be  in  the  fogs  and 
frosts  of  England.  Business,  and  busi¬ 
ness  not  of  my  own,  but  of  others — of 
others  whom  I  still  try  to  help,  but  for 
whom  I  feel  no  affection  —  calls  me 
away  ;  and  I  choose  to  obey  the  call. 
Do  not  fear  for  my  sake.  I  am  not  un¬ 
happy,  though  I  am  not  happy,  and  I  try 
to  do  my  duties,  though  I  make  no 
solemn  face  while  I  am  doing  them. 
In  England,  in  June,  perhaps  we  may 
meet  again  ;  and  if  meanwhile  happiness 
should  come  to  me  in  the  form  of  love, 
it  will  be  so  much  the  better  for  me,  for 
we  all  welcome  happiness  ;  and  1  will 
ask  you  to  congratulate  me  on  the  un¬ 
hoped-for  treasure.  But  if  it  does  not, 

I  shall  remember  with  gratitude  your  in¬ 
terest  in  me  all  the  same  ;  and  will  only 
ask  you  not  to  waste  your  compassion 
on  one  who  knows  how  to  give  a  frolic 
welcome  both  to  thunder  and  to  sun¬ 
shine,  and  whose  worst  crime  it  is,  that 
he  cools,  with  light  amusements,  brows 
that  might  otherwise  be  often  aching.” 

He  said  good-by  to  her,  but  she 
hardly  answered  him.  In  another  in¬ 
stant  he  was  gone,  and  the  voices  of  his 
friends  soon  mounted  up  to  her  as  he 
was  entering  the  boat.  Lady  Di  re¬ 
mained  motionless  as  a  statue,  leaning 
on  the  balustrade.  “Going!”  she 
moaned  to  herself.  “  Far  off — gone — 
to-morrow  !” 

She  was  remaining  lost  in  thought, 
when  she  was  startled  by  a  few  chords 
struck  suddenly  on  a  guitar,  the  sound 
of  which  floated  up  to  her,  clear  from 
the  surface  of  the  water.  “  There  was 
some  woman,”  she  exclaimed — “  I  re¬ 
member  they  said  so  now — that  was  go¬ 
ing  to  sing  one  of  his  songs  as  they 
rowed  home  !  and  has  he  the  heart  to 
ask  it  of  her  ?  Can  he  see  nothing  ? 
Can  he  understand  nothing  ?” 

She  did  not  move.  She  stood  there 
as  if  petrified,  with  her  lips  half  parted. 

S&xea  ut  effigies  bacchantis  constitit  Evoe. 

She  was  fearful  and  yet  expectant  of  the 
woman’s  voice — the  voice  of  the  Coun¬ 
tess  Marie  —  of  which  she  had  often 
heard,  but  with  which  she  had  never 
dreamed  of  having  such  association. 
Soon  it  came  ;  and  there  came  mixed 
with  it  a  splash  of  oars,  and  a  tinkling 


of  the  faint  guitar-strings.  The  voice 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the 
moonlight,  and  so  light  and  liquid,  so 
aerial  and  so  plaintive,  were  the  sound 
and  melody,  that  they  might  have  come 
from  some  soulless  mermaid  or  Siren  ; 
and  seemed  expressive  half  of  exultant 
buoyancy,  half  of  extreme  sadness. 

“  Hollow  and  vast  starred  skies  are  o  er  us. 
Bare  to  their  blue  profoundest  height. 
Waves  and  moonlight  melt  before  us, 

Into  the  heart  of  the  lonely  night. 

“  Row,  young  oarsman,  row,  young  oarsman  ; 
See  how  the  diamonds  drip  from  the  oar  ! 
What  of  the  shore  and  friends  ?  Young  oars¬ 
man. 

Never  row  us  again  to  shore. 

“  See  how  shadow  and  silver  mingle 

Here  on  the  wonderful  wide  bare  sea  ; 

And  shall  we  sigh  for  the  blinking  ingle — 
Sigh  for  the  old  known  chamber — we  ? 

“  Are  we  fain  of  the  old  smiles  tender  ? 

The  happy  passion,  the  pure  repose  ? 

True,  we  sigh  ;  but  would  we  surrender 
Sighs  like  ours  for  smiles  like  those  ? 

“  Row,  young  oarsman,  far  out  yonder. 

Into  the  crypt  by  the  night  we  float ; 

Fair  faint  moon-flames  wash  and  wander. 
Wash  and  wander,  about  our  boat ! 

“  Not  a  fetter  is  here  to  bind  us. 

Love  and  memory  loose  their  spell ; 
Friends  of  the  home  we  have  left  behind  us. 
Prisoners  of  content,  farewell  1 

“  Row,  young  oarsman,  far  out  yonder. 

Over  the  moonlight’s  breathing  breast ; 
Rest  not.  Give  us  no  pause  to  ponder  : 

Ail  things  we  can  endure,  but  rest ! 

“  Row,  young  oarsman,  row,  young  oarsman  ! 
See  how  the  diamonds  drip  from  the  oar  ; 
What  of  the  shore  and  friends  ?  Y oung  oars 
man. 

Never  row  us  again  to  shore  !’’ 

Lady  Diotiraa  could  not  distinguish 
the  words  ;  but  she  stood  listening  for 
the  last  faint  sounds  till  long  after  they 
had  become  inaudible.  Then  she  turned 
and  walked  slowly  back  towards  the 
villa.  Tears  fell  slowly  from  her  eyes. 
She  started  to  find  herself  shaken  with 
a  convulsive  sob.  “Life  indeed,”  she 
cried  bitterly,  “  has  a  perfect  happiness 
for  all  of  us,  if  we  only  long  for  it,  no 
matter  whether  or  no  we  win  it ! ”  Then 
once  more  she  turned  towards  the  sea, 
and  to  the  silver  track  on  which  she 
knew  the  boat  was  floating,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘half  aloud,  in  the  still  flower- 
scented  night  air,  as  she  looked  : 
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"  And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 

I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part : 
You,  as  your  business  .and  desire  shall 
prompt  you — 


For  every  man  hath  business  and  desire. 
Such  as  it  is — and,  for  my  own  poor  part, 
Look  you,  I  will  go  pray.” 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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BY  MRS.  BRASSEY. 


The  following  notes  describe  a  jour¬ 
ney  which  I  made  in  Syria  a  few  years 
ago.  Notwithstanding  the  invitation  of 
friends,  I  place  them  before  the  public 
with  diffidence.  If  the  story  of  my 
Eastern  joumeyings  should  be  found  to 
possess  any  interest  for  the  general 
reader,  it  will  mainly  be  because  it  was 
written — often  hurriedly  enough — amid 
the  scenes  and  incidents  described,  and 
that  the  impressions  recorded  may  there¬ 
fore  be  assumed  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
freshness  and  genuineness.  With  this 
brief  explanation,  which  will,  I  hope, 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  many  shortcom¬ 
ings,  I  proceed  with  my  narrative. 

About  the  middle  of  autumn  we  em¬ 
barked  in  an  auxiliary  screw  schooner- 
rigged  vessel  of  190  tons,  the“  Meteor,” 
at  Cowes,  with  the  intention  of  proceed¬ 
ing  to  Syria  by  way  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
Mediterranean,  From  the  first  moment 
we  encountered  a  series  of  mishaps  and 
hindrances,  and  when  at  last  we  got  un¬ 
der  way  a  heavy  gale  commenced.  As 
the  wind  continued  to  freshen  we  hove 
to  ;  all  the  boats  of  the  yacht  were  taken 
on  board,  three  reefs  of  the  mainsail 
taken  in,  and  various  other  reductions 
tried  in  her  canvas  to  make  her  sail 
more  easily.  It  certainly  was  a  frightful 
sea.  Neither  Mr.  Brassey  nor  any  of 
our  party  ever  remembered  a  worse  one 
than  it  became  just  off  the  Race  of  Ush- 
ant,  and  as  the  gale  increased  we  dipped 
head  into  it  every  moment. 

As  for  the  yacht,  she  rose  right  out  of 
the  water  and  then  came  down  with  a 
thud  which  made  her  strain  and  creak 
all  over.  At  every  plunge  all  the  doors 
of  the  wardrobes  and  cupboards  flew 
open,  and  the  clothes  and  books  came 
tumbling  out  in  every  direction.  No 
fastening  seemed  capable  of  holding  ;  so 
that  by  morning  the  little  berths,  which 
were  so  tidy  when  we  started,  were 
hardly  recognizable.  All  our  worldly 
goods  lay  heaped  on  the  floor,  rolling 


from  side  to  side  as  the  vessel  tossed  and 
pitched,  nor  were  they  improved  by 
sundry  seas  we  had  shipped  during  the 
night. 

After  beating  against  the  storm  many 
weary  hours  we  were  compelled  to  put 
into  Brest,  and  here  our  yachting  voyage 
ended,  for,  after  a  detention  of  ten  days, 
finding  that  there  was  not  the  smallest 
prospect  of  an  improvement  in  the 
weather,  I  decided  to  proceed  overland 
to  Gibraltar  with  my  cousin  and  the 
courier  we  had  engaged  for  our  Syrian 
expedition.  Mr.  Brassey  would  not  de¬ 
sert  the  yacht,  in  which  he  hoped  to 
reach  Gibraltar  w’ith  the  children  very 
nearly  as  soon  as  we  did. 

I  must  not  dwell  on  this  portion  of 
our  journey,  and  therefore  content  my¬ 
self  with  saying  that  in  due  course  we 
did  all  meet  at  Gibraltar  (where  we  were 
joined  by  my  brother-in-law),  though  the 
yacht  did  not  appear.  After  a  brief  but 
pleasant  visit  we  found  ourselves — a 
party  of  four — on  board  the  P.  and  O. 
Company’s  steamer  bound  for  Alexan¬ 
dria,  at  which  port  we  re-embarked  for 
Beyrout,  where  my  journal  commences. 

November  2. — On  awaking  at  six  this 
morning  the  anchor  was  just  being  let  go 
off  Beyrout,  where  we  anchored,  and  soon 
after  landed,  going  straight  to  the  Hotel 
de  rOrient — a  queer  old  Asiatic  house 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  with  number¬ 
less  courtyards,  and  the  filthiest  of 
rooms  opening  into  them.  I  had  been 
feeling  unwell  for  a  couple  of  days  past, 
so  |>erhaps  I  was  more  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  uncomfortable  sur¬ 
roundings.  Whether  it  was  the  force  of 
my  bad  example  I  know  not,  but  all  the 
party  suddenly  became  quite  depressed. 
Broken  windows,  tattered  curtains,  doors 
without  fastenings,  chairs  and  tables 
without  legs,  dirty  ‘beds,  and  nests  of 
vermin  in  every  comer,  added  to  the 
most  overpowering  bad  smells,  are  not 
enlivening.  However,  the  landlord 
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gave  us  a  fairly-cooked  breakfast  and 
some  excellent  Lebanon  wine,  after 
which  our  two  gentlemen  set  out  to  find 
the  post-office  and  the  banker’s.  On 
their  way  they  fortunately  stumbled  on 
a  nearly  new  hotel  on  the  sea-shore, 
built  in  the  European  style  and  kept  by 
a  Greek.  It  had  been  quite  full  in  the 
morning,  and  the  proprietor  had  not 
therefore  sent,  as  usual,  on  board  the 
steamer  to  tout,  but  some  of  the  lodgers 
were  moving  out  later  in  the  day.  The 
moment  Tom  found  this  out  he  took  the 
vacant  rooms,  and  came  back  to  bring  us 
over  bag  and  baggage,  to  our  great  delight. 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  pretty 
drive  along  the  banks  of  the  Beyrout 
river,  and  went  to  see  some  beautiful 
orange  gardens  full  of  trees  laden  with 
fruit  and  flowers.  The  road  home  lay 
through  some  of  the  many  orchards  of 
mulberries,  which  are  grown  here  as  ex¬ 
tensively  as  vines  in  the  wine-growing 
districts  of  France.  The  place  is  also 
famous  for  the  numerous  establishments 
for  unwinding  the  silk  from  the  cocoons, 
and  for  preparing  the  raw  silk  for  the 
European  manufacturers.  The  country 
round,  for  miles  up  the  slope  of  Leba¬ 
non,  has  become  one  vast  mulberry- 
orchard  ;  scarcely  any  other  plant  seems 
to  be  cultivated.  Beyrout  appears  to 
be  a  large  and  prosperous  ‘town,  well 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Lebanon, 
with  the  bay  which  bears  its  name 
spreading  out  before  it.  The  view  is 
glorious  from  this  hotel,  and  the  outlook 
over  the  distant  mountains  and  the  ex¬ 
panse  of  brilliant  blue  water  is  indescrib¬ 
ably  lovely. 

November  3. — An  early  ride  through 
the  bazaars  showed  us  nothing  extraor¬ 
dinary.  They  are  chiefly  full  of  Man¬ 
chester  prints,  which  are  much  worn  by 
the  women  here.  The  cloth  bazaar  is  a 
good  one,  and  so  is  that  for  Lebanon 
work,  of  which  there  w'ere  some  fine 
specimens.  It  is  a  sort  of  gold  stutf 
worked  with  gay-colored  silks,  and  would 
look  very  well  on  furniture  or  for  hang¬ 
ings.  As  at  Cairo,  the  things  are  sold 
in  queer  old  courts,  but  these  are  built 
in  quite  a  different  style  of  architecture. 
After  a  twelve-o'clock  breakfast  we  w'ere 
packed  and  ready  for  a  start,  which  we, 
however,  decided  to  put  off,  as  the  prep¬ 
arations  in  the  commissariat  department 
were  by  no  means  complete.  But  as 


the  horses  were  standing  saddled  at  the 
door,  we  thought  we  might  as  well  try 
them,  and  gave  them  a  good  gallop  to 
the  pine-wood.  The  ground  was  loose 
and  sandy,  and  we  found  all  the  horses 
pretty  good  except  one  animal,  which  is 
decidedly  lame,  and  must  be  changed. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel,  Karam  took 
us  to  see  his  preparations,  and  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  wonder  at  the  delay  in 
departure.  He  seems  determined  that 
the  journey  shall  be  made  in  the  great¬ 
est  comfort ;  and  yet  it  is  against  his 
own  interest,  for  .we  pay  him  so  much  a 
day,  and  certainly  did  not  expect  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  luxuries  he  appears  to  be  pro¬ 
viding. 

A  stormy  evening  ;  all  the  ships  in  the 
bay  rolling  and  pitching  tremendously. 

November  4. — We  were  roused  at  six 
A.M.,  and  found  the  wind  still  high  and 
the  weather  threatening,  but  we  were  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  start,  our  time  be¬ 
ing  limited.  I  still  feel  far  from  well, 
but  perhaps  the  travelling  and  mountain 
air  will  set  me  all  right,  though  I  fancy 
my  discomfort  is  caused  by  the  sudden 
change  from  great  heat  to  this  really 
cool  weather.*. 

Our  baggage  train  of  ten  mules  and 
one  donkey  started  soon  after  eight,  and 
by  9.30  we  were  on  horseback  with  Ka¬ 
ram  and  an  attendant  muleteer.  The 
horses  are  not  much  to  look  at,  but  easy 
to  ride  and  sure-footed,  climbing  up  and 
down  the  stone  staircases  which  repre¬ 
sent  roads  in  these  parts.  At  first  the 
road  lay  through  the  town,  but  we  soon 
got  out  into  pleasant  shady  lanes  bor¬ 
dered  by  bamboos,  acacias,  and  aloes. 
Then  w'e  came  out  on  the  open  sea¬ 
shore,  and  rode  along  the  sand  of  St. 
George’s  Bay,  so  called  from  being  the 
supposed  scene  of  the  conflict  between 
St.  Gwrge  and  the  Dragon.  I  wonder 
if  the  waves  were  as  high  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  as  they  are  to-day  ! 

We  next  climbed  up  and  down  two 
tremendous  rock  staircases,  crossed  the 
Dog  River,  otherwise  known  at  the  Ly- 
cus  or  Nahr-el-Kelb,  and  arrived  at  the 
luncheon  place.  This  was  a  curious  lit¬ 
tle  inn,  built  almost  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  over  a  rapid  stream,  rushing  from 
the  rock  and  running  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  inn.  Two  tables  were  placed 
bodily  in  the  stream,  so  that  if  you  liked 
you  might  sit  with  your  feet  and  legs  in 
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the  water.  But  we  were  satisfied  to  eat 
the  luncheon  we  had  brought  with  us  in 
the  veranda  under  drier  conditions, 
and  enjoy  the  lovely  view  on  either  side. 
The  rocks  here  are  very  fine,  rising  into 
abrupt  cliffs  1000  feet  high  ;  the  river 
rushes  into  the  dark  blue  sea  beneath 
them,  and  the  mingled  waters  rise  and 
beat  themselves  into  foam  against  their 
steep  sides.  A  few  women  in  bright- 
colored  draperies  washing  clothes  on  a 
little  patch  of  sand,  and  the  mules  and 
donkeys  tied  up  a  little  farther  on,  made 
all  together  a  beautiful  picture.  A  little 
higher  up  the  river  are  the  rock  sculp¬ 
tures  of  Nahr-el-Kelb,  curious  flat  tab¬ 
lets  of  Roman  origin,  supposed  to  have 
been  put  up  by  different  kings  to  com¬ 
memorate  various  expeditions  and  con¬ 
quests  in  this  part  of  Syria  ;  but  the  fig¬ 
ures  and  writings  are  much  defaced  and 
difficult  to  decipher. 

All  the  afternoon  the  rocky  bridle¬ 
path  led  us  up  the  steep  sides  of  Leba¬ 
non,  through  vineyards  and  mulberry- 
orchards,  past  small  villages,  where  we 
caught  an  occasional  glimpse,  through 
the  open  doors,  of  busy  handlooms, 
w'eaving  the  beautiful  gold-threaded 
“  Lebanon  work.”  The  air  is  much 
cooler  at  this  height ;  in  fact,  after  sun¬ 
set  it  became  very  cold,  and  in  spite  of 
the  lovely  scenery,  none  of  us  were  sorry 
to  come  suddenly  upon  our  tents  pitched 
on  a  green  space  just  beyond  the  village 
of  Ajiltun.  There  was  some  anxiety 
also  for  the  first  sight  of  our  movable 
home  for  the  next  month.  First,  in  the 
centre,  was  the  dining  tent,  in  which 
Tom  and  Albert  sleep,  but  except  for 
the  beds,  which  are  arranged  so  as  to 
form  most  comfortable  sofas  in  the  day, 
you  would  never  guess  its  ”  double 
duty.”  It  is  round  in  shape,  and  some 
eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  lined  with  gay- 
colored  stuff  and  well  carpeted.  The 
second  tent  is  similar,  and  makes  a  com¬ 
fortable  and  pretty  sleeping  place  for 
Evie  and  me  ;  besides  which  there  is  a 
kitchen  tent  and  all  its  belongings.  I 
don’t  think  any  of  us  slept  much  that 
first  night  ;  the  horses  and  mules,  which 
were  picketed  all  round  the  tents  for 
safety,  made  such  odd  noises.  Occa¬ 
sionally  one  broke  loose  and  came  sniff¬ 
ing  round  the  tent,  only  to  entangle  it¬ 
self  in  the  ropes  and  cause  a  good  deal 
of  confusion. 


November  5. — Breakfast  was  over  by 
half-past  seven,  and  by  nine  o’clock 
everything  had  been  packed  up  and  our 
long  train  began  to  move  slowly  off. 
We  thought  we  had  only  six  hours  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  therefore  took  it  easily  the 
first  part  of  the  way.  The  views  on  all 
sides  were  exquisite,  but  particularly  to¬ 
wards  Beyrout  over  the  sea,  where  the 
eye  can  follow  the  graceful  curves  of  the 
coast.  On  the  other  hand  rose  the  fan¬ 
tastic  limestone  rocks,  standing  out, 
here  like  a  convent,  there  like  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  a  fortress.  Beautiful  flowers 
grew  in  profusion  on  the  hillsides,  cyc¬ 
lamens  and  crocuses  of  half-a-dozen 
different  kinds,  and  every  tiny  rivulet 
ran  through  a  soft  green  fringe  of  maid¬ 
enhair  fern.  Nearly  all  the  hill  peaks 
are  crowned  by  a  convent,  and  some  of 
these  dwellings  are  very  large.  This  is 
the  principal  country  of  the  Maronites, 
most  of  whom  have  been  educated  at 
Rome. 

We  were  journeying  along  very  com¬ 
fortably,  when  unfortunately  we  took  it 
into  our  heads  to  turn  aside  and  see  a 
remarkable  natural  bridge  called”  Ismel 
Hain,”  which  has  been  much  spoken  of 
by  travellers,  and  our  guide  never 
thought  of  telling  us  that  it  lay  three 
and  a  half  hours’  journey  out  of  our 
way.  The  first  part  of  the  track  was  truly 
frightful ;  down  a  slippery  rock  stair¬ 
case,  some  of  whose  steps  were  so  steep 
that  the  horses  almost  sat  on  the  top, 
dropping  both  their  fore  legs  down  at 
once,  and  then  jerked  their  hind  legs 
after  them,  with  a  sort  of  jump,  which 
was  most  jarring,  especially  as  the  land¬ 
ing  had  to  be  made  on  a  smooth  sloping 
stone.  It  looked  too  endless  to  attempt 
to  walk  down  it,  so  the  only  way  was  to 
give  the  horses  their  heads  completely, 
and  sit  as  firm  as  one  could.  Two  men 
walked  by  the  side  of  Evie  and  me,  to 
hold  us  on  at  the  worst  places,  and  catch 
us  should  we  show  any  signs  of  falling 
off.  However,  we  reached  the  bottom 
in  safety,  having  only  suffered  from  a 
severe  shaking,  and  after  winding  along 
the  steep  banks  of  the  river  Nahr  Sahib, 
we  crossed  it  by  a  stone  bridge  and 
climbed  up  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain  by  an  equally  precipitous  stair¬ 
case.  I  do  not  think  any  description 
can  give  an  idea  of  the  tracks  used  for 
travelling  in  this  country  ;  the  worst 
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Swiss  path  might  be  a  high  road  by  com¬ 
parison.  Perhaps  they  most  resemble — 
only  they  are  a  hundred  times  worse — 
the  stony  side  of  “  Monte  Moro,”  in 
Switzerland,  where  I  remember  we  had 
to  jump  from  stone  to  stone.  The 
scenery  was  hne,  but  bleak,  bare,  and 
desolate,  except  in  a  few  sheltered  nooks 
of  the  hillsides,  which  were  filled  with 
rhododendrons,  sometimes  in  full  blos¬ 
som. 

At  last  the  bridge  we  had  come  to  see 
was  reached,  and  certainly  it  is  most 
wonderful.  Imagine  a  span  of  160  feet, 
flung  over  the  river,  and  formed  by  the 
natural  limestone  rock.  The  illusion  is 
perfect,  for  there  are  the  abutments, 
piers,  and  buttresses  exactly  as  if  they 
had  been  built  from  a  design.  It  was 
now  two  o’clock,  and  we  had  far  to  go. 
After  a  hasty  lunch,  therefore,  and  a 
much  needed  half-hour’s  rest,  we  start¬ 
ed  again  ;  but  before  half  an  hour  was 
over,  Karam  and  our  guide  began  to 
(juarrel  as  to  which  was  the  right  road. 
'I'he  worst  of  it  was  that  neither  seemed 
certain,  and  when  we  decided  to  follow 
Karam  up  a  dreadful  goat-track,  it  was 
only  because  he  was  our  responsible 
leader.  This  path  brought  us,  after  a 
frightful  scramble,  into  a  sort  of  cul-de- 
sac  among  the  limestone  rocks — a  spot 
without  a  blade  of  grass  or  vestige  of 
vegetation  ;  it  might  easily  have  been  the 
original  of  any  of  Dora’s  illustrated  pages 
of  Dante’s  “  Inferno.”  Here  all  traces 
of  any  path  ended,  and  after  trying  one 
way  down,  which  was  too  steep  for  even 
our  cat-like  horses,  we  began  to  feel 
that  we  were  destined  to  pass  the  night 
on  the  mountains.  It  was  now  past  five 
o’clock,  and  so  dark  that  we  could 
hardly  see  our  way  by  the  fast  fading 
twilight.  A  little  lower  down  was  a 
sheltered  hollow,  with  some  brushwood 
to  make  a  fire.  Here  we  hit  upon  a 
track,  and  so  pursued  our  way  again 
with  great  difficulty  down  to  a  lower 
range,  whence  we  saw  the  lights  of  a  vil¬ 
lage.  Karam  declared  them  to  be  those 
of  Afka,  but  this  was  not  very  cheering 
intelligence,  for  they  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gorge,  and  we  were  on  the 
top  of  a  tremendous  precipice  and  had 
again  lost  the  path. 

By  this  time  I  was  so  tired  that  I 
could  hardly  sit  on  my  horse.  We  ac¬ 
cordingly  determined  to  stop,  while  the 


guides  went  on  to  try  and  find  the  track 
again.  Torn  and  Albert  laid  me  down 
in  a  sheltered  corner,  and  attempted  to 
make  a  fire  out  of  our  newspapers  and 
brushwood,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  villagers.  Two  snakes 
gliding  away,  when  disturbed,  from  their 
bushy  retreat,  soon,  however,  made 
them  desist  from  their  efforts.  Fortu¬ 
nately  a  little  brandy  and  wine  was  dis¬ 
covered,  besides  some  fruit,  a  few  bis¬ 
cuits,  and  a  solitary  egg  !  There  were 
also  some  mackintoshes  and  a  couple  of 
Turkey  rugs,  which  had  been  used  as 
saddle-cloths.  As  for  poor  Karam,  he 
was  utterly  broken-hearted  at  the  idea 
of  our  passing  the  night  out,  and  cried 
like  a  child.  Of  course  he  felt  it  was 
his  fault  for  having  mistaken  the  path. 

After  some  time  the  guides  returned, 
declaring  they  had  found  the  road,  and 
we  reluctantly  mounted  our  poor  tired 
horses  again.  We  had  not  gone  far  be¬ 
fore  my  horse  nearly  went  over  a  steep 
bank.  It  was  pitch  dark  and  Karam 
had  been  leading  him.  Fortunately  Al¬ 
bert  walked  next  me,  and  was  just  in 
time  to  pull  me  off  on  the  wrong  side 
before  the  poor  weary  brute  floundered 
over.  The  odd  thing  was,  that  the  horse 
did  not  appear  at  all  the  worse  for  his 
fall,  so.  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
walk  over  the  huge  stones,  I  was  obliged 
to  mount  once  more.  For  nearly  three 
weary  hours  we  wandered  about,  losing 
and  finding  the  path  alternately,  until  we 
were  all  completely  exhausted.  We  then 
dismounted  and  laid  ourselves  down  on 
the  stony  ground,  sending  the  guides  on 
to  some  distant  lights,  with  orders  to 
bring  a  native  with  torches  to  guide  us 
to  Afka. 

After  a  few  minutes’  rest,  Tom  and 
Albert  tethered  the  horses,  and  we 
spread  one  of  the  rugs  under  a  large 
walnut-tree  and  lay  down  together,  as 
close  as  ]>ossible,  to  keep  ourselves 
warm.  The  two  gentlemen  took  up 
outer  positions  with  their  revolvers  in 
their  hands  ready  for  use  :  we  put  an¬ 
other  rug  over  us  and  tried  to  go  to 
sleep.  But  my  dozes  were  haunted  by 
recollections  of  bits  of  Murray’s  Hand¬ 
book,  such  as,  ”  This  mountain  is  in¬ 
fested  with  jackals,  panthers,”  etc.  A 
vision  also  rose  up  before  me  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Syrian  shop  in  Cairo,  full  of  splen¬ 
did  leopard  and  panther  skins,  which 
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the  owner  told  me  had  been  killed  in  the 
valley  of  Afka.  All  day,  too,  we  had 
been  hearing  stories  of  the  evil  deeds 
and  bad  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  district.  So  our  slumbers 
were  neither  deep  nor  balmy,  and  it  was 
a  joyful  moment  when  our  guides  re¬ 
turned  with  a  couple  of  paper  lanterns 
and  the  assurance  that  we  were  not  far 
from  the  track,  which  would  bring  us  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  our  tents.  We 
therefore,  with  some  difficulty,  remount¬ 
ed  our  weary  steeds,  and  winding  along 
the  edge  of  several  precipices,  arrived  at 
the  encampment  at  half-past  three.  We 
were  all  far  too  tired  to  care  for  any¬ 
thing  but  our  beds,  and  the  servants  had 
entirely  given  us  up.  Karam  was  in 
such  a  rage  at  finding  no  tents  pitched, 
no  one  up,  and  no  food  prepared,  that 
he  flew  at  the  head-cook  and  beat  him 
vehemently,  besides  distributing  a  good 
many  cuffs  and  kicks  among  the  rest  of 
the  establishment.  This  sharp  practice, 
though  rather  trying  to  the  spectators, 
resulted  in  the  production  of  'an  excel¬ 
lent  dinner  of  four  courses  in  a  very 
short  time  ;  and  great  was  Karam’s  dis¬ 
appointment  at  our  being  too  tired  to 
eat  much  of  it. 

Saturday,  Nmrmber  6. — Every  one  is 
so  knocked  up  by  yesterday’s  fatigues 
that  we  must  take  things  quietly  to-day. 
It  has  therefore  been  determined  to  give 
up  going  to  the  highest  point  of  Lebanon 
by  the  cedars,  and  to  take  the  mountain 
road  lower  down,  which  forms,  as  it 
were,  the  base  of  the  triangle.  Our 
original  idea  included  the  two  sides. 

We  started  about  ten  o’clock  down 
the  valley  to  the  beautiful  fountain  in  the 
glen  of  Afka,  the  source  of  the  ancient 
river  Adonis.  It  issues  from  a  lime¬ 
stone  cave  said  to  extend  for  miles  into 
the  mountain.  When  there  is  a  storm 
on  Lebanon  the  water  becomes  brightly 
tinged  with  the  red  minium  earth,  which 
has  for  centuries  been  called  Adonis’s 
blood.  Close  by  are  the  ruins  of  an  an¬ 
cient  Roman  temple,  sacred  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  The  scene¬ 
ry  is  magnificent :  the  river  watering 
the  glen  is  overhung  with  fine  trees  ;  the 
arid  rocks  and  abrupt  limestone  cliffs 
tower  thousands  of  feet  above  ;  while 
before  you,  seeming  to  shut  in  the  quiet 
valley,  rises  range  after  range  of  moun¬ 
tains.  To-day  the  road  has  been  rather 


better  ;  and  we  climbed  slowly  up  the 
rugged  path,  every  step  showing  us  new 
scenic  beauties.  We  had  a  good  view 
of  a  grove  of  cedars  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ravine  ;  but  the  first  sight  is  dis¬ 
appointing,  for  few  of  the  old  trees  are 
left,  and  the  younger  growth  has  not 
such  laterally  spreading  branches  as  one 
sees  elsewhere,  nor  are  these  degenerate 
trees  to  be  compared  at  the  present  dale 
with  the  splendid  forest  of  Teniet-el- 
Had  in  Algeria,  which  has  not  suffered 
from  such  constant  and  varied  devasta¬ 
tion.  All  these  hills  were  once  clothed 
with  luxuriant  cedar  and  pine  forests, 
but  they  have  been  hewn  down  for  ages 
past,  not  only  for  the  Temple  and  other 
great  buildings,  but  for  houses  at  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  all  parts  of  Syria  and  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  none  have  been  planted  to  re¬ 
place  them,  nor  have  even  the  young 
ones  been  protected.  They  seed  them¬ 
selves  in  great  profusion,  but  the  cattle 
eat  them  almost  all  as  soon  as  ever  they 
appear  above  ground.  A  small  chapel 
has  been  built  at  the  cedar  grove  which 
crowns  the  highest  p>oint  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  attendant  monks  take  as  much 
care  as  they  can  of  the  trees.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  they  do  this  for  their 
own  sakes,  as  their  principal  income  is 
derived  from  the  travellers  w'ho  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  visit  these 
wide-spreading  branches.  We  had  not 
time  to  go  up  so  high  as  this  grove,  but 
I  heard  from  some  friends  we  met  short¬ 
ly  afterwards  at  |Baalbek,  who  had  just 
returned  from  seeing  them,  that  two  or 
three  of  the  trees,  supposed  to  have  been 
saplings  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  are 
about  eighty  feet  high  and  forty  feet 
round  the  trunk. 

We  arrived  at  Akurah,  a  mountain 
village,  in  about  three  hours,  and  after 
lunching  on  the  banks  of  a  lovely  stream, 
found  our  tents  'pitched  on  a  knoll  just 
beyond  the  village,  beneath  three  beauti¬ 
ful  Turkey  oaks,  with  a  fine  panorama 
of  mountains  and  rocks  stretching  before 
us  down  to  the  sea.  I  was  only  too  glad 
to  lie  down,  and  we  were  all  quiet  the 
rest  of  the  day.  The  night  was  cold, 
with  violent  thunder-storms,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  first  rain  we  have  seen  since 
leaving  Brest.  The  effect  of  the  thunder 
echoing  among  the  mountains  was  very 
grand,  but  the  wind  which  followed  was 
not  so  pleasant ;  our  tents  shook  and 
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creaked,  until  we  thought  they  must  come 
down. 

Sunday,  November  7. — The  morning 
was  bitterly  cold,  and  it  was  a  luxury  to 
feel  we  had  not  to  make  an  early  start, 
for  we  had  none  of  us  recovered  from 
the  fatigue  of  Friday.  I  spent  most  of 
the  day  lying  on  my  bed  and  reading, 
and  I  don’t  think  any  of  the  others  did 
much  more.  Tom  read  prayers  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  and 
Albert  went  for  a  stroll,  while  Evie 
and  I  found  our  way  to  a  neighboring 
stream  and  washed  out  a  few  things. 
We  had  been  led  to  expect  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  a  daily  wash-out,  and  had  there¬ 
fore  come  but  slenderly  provided.  As 
no  one  could  be  found  to  wash  for  us, 
it  seemed  best  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  doing  it  for  ourselves,  in  spite  of  its 
being  Sunday.  Our  proceedings  excit¬ 
ed  the  greatest  interest,  and  we  soon 
found  ourselves  the  centre  of  an  admir¬ 
ing  crowd. 

Akurah  is  a  flourishing  Arab  village, 
quite  on  a  par  with  its  neighbors  as  to 
noise.  Nobody  and  nothing  seems  ever 
to  go  to  sleep.  All  night  long  the  dogs 
bark,  the  children  cry,  the  cocks  crow, 
men  and  women  shout  and  wrangle,  and 
the  rest  of  the  animals  make  queer  non¬ 
descript  noises.  But  they  are  quite 
harmless,  and  squatted  in  a  watchful 
and  deeply  interested  circle,  about  fifty 
yards  off,  all  this  bright  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  In  our  turn  we  gazed  at  them, 
especially  at  some  picturesque  creatures 
with  long  guns,  and  an  imposing-look¬ 
ing  Bedouin,  who  rested  idly  on  a  lance 
about  fourteen  feet  long  and  pointed  at 
each  end.  Presently  one  of  the  crowd 
asked  permission  to  show  us  a  curious 
trick.  Of  course  we  signified  our  will¬ 
ing  consent,  through  Karam,  whereupon 
the  man  proceeded  with  all  a  conjurer’s 
gravity  to  place  two  common  wine-bot¬ 
tles,  filled  with  water,  on  the  ground,  a 
few  inches  apart.  On  the  top  of  these 
he  balanced  nicely  two  tumblers,  also 
filled  to  the  brim  with  water.  Then  he 
laid  a  short,  stout  oak  stick  across,  with 
an  end  just  resting  on  each  tumbler,  and 
drawing  his  sword,  cut  the  stick  in  two 
in  two  places  with  two  strokes,  and  with¬ 
out  spilling  a  single  drop  of  the  water. 
It  was  very  cleverly  done,  and  a  real 
feat  of  skill,  not  a  mere  trick  with  a 
substituted  stick. 


One  of  the  numerous  native  dogs,  who 
always  infest  the  camp  directly  it  is 
pitched,  attached  himself  to  me  to-day, 
and  insisted  on  sleeping  in  our  tent. 

Monday,  November  8. — Yesterday’s 
thorough  rest  has  completely  refreshed 
all  the  camp,  but  the  cold  is  intense. 
The  sunrise  was  lovely,  though  at  half¬ 
past  eight,  when  we  started,  the  sun  had 
not  risen  sufficiently  over  the  mountains 
to  warm  us.  Our  way  led  through  a 
narrow  gorge,  and  then  by  bleak  bare 
hills  ;  an  incessant  climb  for  two  hours. 
By  this  time  it  had  become  intensely 
hot,  yet  with  a  sharp  east  wind  blow¬ 
ing  ;  exactly  like  an  English  March  day. 
The  halt  which  Karam  called,  on  the 
flat  plateau  at  the  top,  gave  us  time  to 
admire  the  magnificent  view  of  the  chain 
of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  with  the 
wide  plain,  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
across,  stretching  between.  The  high¬ 
est  peaks  of  the  range  were  covered  with 
snow. 

Almost  immediately  we  began  to  de¬ 
scend  a  steep  path,  then  crossed  the 
lowest  mountain  spurs,  and  so  made  our 
way  down  to  the  plain  itself.  Here  the 
travelling  was  more  rapid,  and  we  had 
crossed  the  river  Orontes  and  reached 
Baalbek,  after  passing  some  Roman 
ruins,  just  as  the  moon  was  rising.  The 
village  is  built  on  a  green  oasis  in  the 
midst  of  the  long  sandy  plain,  but  we 
quickly  left  its  narrow  paths  behind,  and 
struck  into  a  long  subterranean  passage, 
so  pitch-dark  that  we  could  only  make 
our  way  by  the  help  of  some  cigar-lights 
which  Albert  fortunately  had  in  his 
pocket.  This  tunnel  led  us  out  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  court  of  the  great 
Temple,  and  nothing  I  can  write  can 
convey  any  idea  of  the  solemn  beauty  of 
the  long  colonnade  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  or  the  six-columned  frieze  of  the 
Temple  of  Baal,  as  we  first  saw  them  in 
the  clear  cold  moonlight. 

Our  tents  were  pitched,  and  we  found 
in  another  corner  those  of  some  friends, 
with  whom  we  spent  a  pleasant  evening, 
comparing  notes  of  Syrian  travel  and 
adventure. 

Tuesday,  November  9. — The  ruins 
look  even  more  beautiful  by  day  than  in 
the  moonlight.  The  delicate  details  of 
the  decorations  are  better  seen,  the  fine 
sharpness  of  the  acanthus  leaves,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  bas-reliefs  and  wreaths 
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on  the  soffit  or  roof,  between  the  colon¬ 
nade  and  main  building  of  the -Tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter.  The  mouldings  in  each 
square  or  octagon  are  perfectly  exqui¬ 
site.  These  temples  stand  on  a  platform 
still  more  ancient  than  themselves,  com¬ 
prising  three  enormous  stones  64  feet 
long  by  13  high.  From  these  colossal 
blocks  they  originally  derived  their 
name  of  trilithon,  or  “  the  three-stoned.” 

The  date  of  the  temples  is  somewhere 
about  150  A.D.  The  great  Temple  was 
a  Pantheon,  dedicated  to  all  the  deities 
of  Heliopolis.  The  second  Temple  was 
dedicated  to  the  Sun  ;  but  Venus  was 
worshipped  there.  Theodosius  de¬ 
stroyed  them  in  379,  only  two  hundred 
years  after  they  had  been  built  ;  but  the 
carvings  on  their  ruins  are  still  as  per¬ 
fect  as  on  the  day  they  were  finished. 
The  great  p>ortico  is  especially  magnifi¬ 
cent  ;  wreaths  of  foliage  hang  in  grace¬ 
ful  festoons  on  each  side  of  the  door¬ 
way,  interspersed  with  Cupids  and  pro¬ 
cessions  of  dancing  figures  on  the  frieze. 
On  the  soffit  of  the  door  is  a  fine  figure 
of  an  eagle,  exactly  like  that  in  the 
Temple  of  Palmyra.  It  is  an  emblem 
of  the  Sun,  to  which  the  temple  was 
dedicated.  An  earthquake  has  shaken 
the  buildings  to  such  an  extent  that  this 
keystone  has  dropped  down  at  least  two 
feet,  and  the  huge  block,  weighing  many 
tons,  looks  as  if  the  slightest  jar  would 
bring  it  down  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
Indeed  the  whole  gateway  appears  equal¬ 
ly  toppling  and  dangerous,  and  yet  it 
has  remained  precisely  in  the  same  j^eril- 
ous  condition  for  an  immense  time. 

The  interior  of  the  great  Temple  of  the 
Sun  is  as  beautiful,  each  of  its  ruined 
details  as  conscientiously  finished,  as 
the  outside  is  grand  in  its  noble  propor¬ 
tions.  The  remains  of  a  magnificent 
arch  still  exist,  also  the  friezes,  on 
which  are  carved  endless  processions  of 
dancing  figures,  full  of  life  and  move¬ 
ment,  in  every  attitude.  It  must  have 
been  a  larger  building  than  the  Necropo¬ 
lis  at  Athens,  and  is  of  a  higher  archi¬ 
tectural  value  than  the  temples  at  Thebes, 
though  it  is  smaller  in  size.  It  is  the 
temple  which  has  best  escaped  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  for,  of  the  Temple  of  Baal,  only 
six  columns,  supporting  an  exquisite 
and  elaborate  frieze,  remain.  This 
fragment  stands  on  a  large  platform, 
which  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  eye  and 


imagination  as  to  its  original  area.  The 
circular  Temple  of  Venus  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  ruined,  but  the  very  little  left  is  a 
perfect  gem  of  beauty. 

An  Arab  temple  close  by  has  been 
built  with  columns  and  capitals  taken 
from  the  various  temples  around,  and 
looks  like  a  melancholy  parody.  The 
large  capitals  have  been  placed  on  col¬ 
umns  far  too  short  and  too  small,  and 
everything  seems  carefully  mismatched. 

Aher  a  while  we  went  outside  to  look 
once  more  at  the  enormous  stones  of 
the  platform  on  which  the  temple  stands. 
Then  we  strolled  on  to  the  stone-quarry, 
where  a  huge  block  remains  waiting,  as 
it  has  waited  for  many  hundred  years, 
for  the  finishing  touch  of  its  workmen. 
It  is  larger  than  any  of  the  others  used 
in  the  platforms,  being  68  feet  long,  and 
has  been  cut  into  its  4estined  shape,  but 
levelled  at  only  one  end.  What  a  satire 
on  human  vanity  and  man’s  desire  to 
perpetuate  his  name,  that  there  is  not 
the  faintest  clue  to  the  name  of  the 
builder  of  these  colossal  temples  !  Even 
that  of  the  reigning  king  was  only  con¬ 
jectured  from  an  accidental  remark  of  a 
writer  in  the  seventh  century,  though  it 
is  known  that  the  edifices  themselves  ex¬ 
isted  as  far  back  as  the  second  century. 

The  start  for  the  day’s  journey  was 
made  after  leaving  the  quarries,  and  just 
before  turning  round  the  shoulder  of 
the  hill  we  paused  to  have  one  more 
look  at  the  ruins,  half-hidden  by  the 
clustering  trees.  Beautiful  and  suggest¬ 
ive  as  are  the  Roman  ruins,  these  far  ex¬ 
ceed  them,  and  are  indeed  finer  than 
anything  I  have  ever  seen. 

Our  road  to  Shurgaya  lay  over  the 
same  bare  dreary  hills.  We  lunched  on 
a  rocky  spot,  and  then  went  on  for  four 
hours  and  a  half  more.  This  brought 
us  to  our  destination,  and  we  encamped 
just  outside  the  village.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  very  noisy  and  sleepless  night, 
for  the  jackals  came  down  in  troops  from 
the  mountains  and  surrounded  the  tents, 
and  indeed  the  village,  making  most 
hideous  noises. 

Wednesday^  Nmrmber  10. — After  an 
early  breakfast  we  made  a  capital  start 
by  eight  o’clock,  and  enjoyed  the  two 
hours’  ride  as  far  as  Zebdany.  The  vil¬ 
lage  itself  stands  most  picturesquely, 
amid  luxuriant  orchards  and  gardens, 
just  where  the  Abana  rises,  in  a  gorge 
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of  the  mountains.  After  breakfast  we  leisure.  We  certainly  thought  ourselves 
followed  the  course  of  the  river  along  a  well  repaid  for  choosing  the  steep  bridle¬ 
path  fringed  by  trees  and  winding  path  when  we  caught  the  first  glimpse  of 
through  orchards  for  some  miles,  and  the  city.  Itsdomedmosquesandpeace- 
so  emerged  upon  a  marshy  plain  between  ful  minarets  rise  from  amid  masses  of 
the  hills.  We  picked  out  a  dry  and  variegated  foliage  ;  it  stands  among  trees 
grassy  spot  close  by  the  riverside  for  the  of  every  description,  which  grow  luxu- 
halt  for  luncheon,  and  then  rode  on  riantly  on  either  side  of  the  river.  The 
through  marvellous  limestone  gorges  and  Abana  waters  the  plain  here,  and  so 
stalactite  formations,  to  Suk  Wady  Bu-  converts  the  dreary  desert  land  into  a 
rada,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Abi-  rich  and  fertile  country’,  covered  with 
la,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  fruit-trees — some  of  which  grow  to  the 
seen,  amid  numerous  rock  tombs  and  size  of  English  forest-trees — and  luxuri- 
tablets  with  inscriptions,  high  up  the  ant  crops  of  many  kinds, 
side  of  the  mountains.  We  followed  the  With  the  same  lovely  view  ever  before 
course  of  the  Burada  (the  Arabic  name  our  eyes,  we  descended  the  hill  and  soon 
for  I’harphar)  down  the  valley  until  reached  Damascus,  the  most  ancient  city 
dark,  then  turned  round  the  shoulder  of  in  the  world,  and  one  which  has  contin- 
the  mountain,  and  arrived,  by  a  fright-  ued  to  flourish,  m  spite  of  all  disadvan- 
ful  bit  of  road,  at  El  Fijeh,  our  camping  tages,  under  its  numerous  rulers  from 
place  for  the  night.  It  is  a  most  roman-  the  time  of  Abraham  until  now.  Like 
tic  spot,  and  looked  especially  so  with  all  Eastern  cities,  the  interior  is  disap- 
the  moonlight  shining  on  the  rushing  pointing.  The  streets  are  dusty  and 
water.  The  tents  were  pitched  on  the  narrow,  and  the  effect  of  the  shabby 
banks  of  the  rocky  stream,  not  five  feet  houses  and  dilapidated  walls  is  rather 
from  the  edge,  and  there  was  barely  that  of  a  collection  ot  villages  huddled 
room  for  them  between  the  river  and  the  together  than  of  a  large  and  important 
precipitous  rocks  behind.  We  had  a  city.  Our  first  call  was  made  at  an  ex¬ 
quiet  night,  which  was  a  great  treat,  and  cellent  hotel  kept  by  a  Oreek.  Its 
only  one  jackal  found  us  out.  courtyards,  with  fountains  playing,  and 

Thursday,  Nm'embtr  \  — El  Fijeh  is  with  large  orange  trees  shadowing  the 
one  of  the  largest  fountains  in  Syria,  whole  place,  looked  so  enticing,  its  myr- 
Even  at  its  source  it  is  a  river,  a  dozen  ties  and  jessamines  and  marble  floors  so 
feet  deep,  and  clear  as  crystal.  It  rises  cool,  and  its  bedrooms  so  clean  and 
from  a  limestone  rock,  over  which  stand  comfortable,  that  we  felt  quite  sorry  it 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  temple,  and  flows  had  not  been  arranged  that  we  should 
on  as  a  rocky  stream,  exactly  like  the  stay  there,  instead  of  pitching  our  tents 
trout  streams  in  Wales  or  Scotland,  ex-  in  one  of  the  far-famed  gardens  of  Da- 
cept  that  it  is  overhung  with  large  wal-  mascus. 

nut  and  fig  trees.  The  place  was  so  de-  From  the  hotel  we  made  a  progress 
lightful  that  we  could  not  make  up  our  through  the  picturesque  bazaars.  Here 
minds  to  leave  it,  and  lingered  until  ten  they  are  covered-in  buildings,  swarming 
o’clock.  The  contrast  seemed  all  the  with  people  in  every  variety  of  Oriental 
sharper  when  we  found  ourselves  jog-  costume.  Turks,  Syrians,  Maronites 
ging  along  for  three  hours  over  the  Sa-  and  Druses  of  the  town  jostle  each 
hara  or  Arabian  desert.  This  stage  other.  Now  a  Bedouin  of  the  desert 
ended  at  Dammar,  a  village  about  an  rides  by  on  a  beautiful  Arab  mare,  with 
hour  from  Damascus,  on  the  ^only  car-  his  long,  pointed  lance  at  rest,  followed 
riage-road  in  the  whole  of  Syria — a  road  by  other  Bedouins  on  foot  and  in  rags  ; 
made  by  the  French  between  Bey  rout  unsuccessful  robbers,  possibly, 
and  Damascus.  We  did  not  follow  it.  We  wandered  about  for  some  time, 
however,  but  kept  to  the  old  mule  track  greatly  amused  ,by  looking  at  a  crowd 
over  the  mountains,  in  order  to  get  the  assembled  to  await  the  Prince  of  Prus- 
celebrated  view  of  Dtimascus  from  the  sia’s  arrival.  At  last  we  sauntered  on 
summit  of  the  hills  that  surround  the  to  our  tents,  but  a  great  disappointment 
town.  There  is  a  ruined  Arab  temple  awaited  us  in  the  appearance  of  the  gar- 
at  the  top  of  the  pass,  and  we  lunched  den  in  which  they  had  been  pitched, 
there  in  order  to  enjoy  the  scene  at  our  Its  roses  were  over,  the  grass  looked 
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parched  and  dusty,  and  the  Abana 
flowed  low  and  sluggishly  in  its  bed. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  alter  now,  so  there 
was  nothing  for  it  except  to  dress  and 
go  and  dine  at  the  hotel.  We  made  a 
droll  cavalcade,  on  horseback,  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  w'ith  loaded  pistols,  and  the  at¬ 
tendants,  who  carried  lanterns,  bristling 
with  weapons.  The  table-d'hSte  was 
rather  bare  of  guests  to-night,  for  the 
diligence  which  plies  between  here  and 
Beyrout,  and  brings  the  travellers  in 
time  for  dinner,  did  not  arrive  at  all, 
having  been  required  for  the  use  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  as  it  is  the  only  car¬ 
riage  in  all  Syria  !  We  returned  to  the 
tents  in  the  same  melodramatic  proces¬ 
sion,  and  had,  besides,  four  soldiers  to 
guard  the  tents  during  the  night. 

Friday,  November  12. — Another  cold 
and  lovely  day.  Friday  is  the  Moham¬ 
medan  Sabbath,  and  they  make  it  mar¬ 
ket-day  as  well,  so  that  the  Bedouins  of 
the  desert,  who  come  from  long  distances, 
may  combine  their  temporal  and  spirit¬ 
ual  duties  comfortably,  and  do  their 
marketing  and  go  to  the  mosque  on  the 
same  day.  The  streets  were  even  more 
crowded  than  last  night,  with  varied  and 
w'onderful  costumes,  and  so  closely 
packed  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  one’s 
way  through  them.  In  one  comer  stood 
a  Bedouin  Anazeh,  of  the  tribes  from 
near  Palmyra,  bargaining  for  ‘a  cane  to 
make  a  spear,  his  goat’s-hair  cloak,  with 
its  broad  black  and  w’hite  stripes,  hang¬ 
ing  from  his  stalwart  shoulders.  An¬ 
other  of  the  tribe,  hard  by,  seemed  to 
be  doing  his  best  to  sell  a  horse,  while 
others  again  rode  by  with  an  abstracted 
air,  the  graceful  mares  they  bestrode 
often  closely  followed  by  whinnying 
foals.  Groups  of  Turkish,  Jewish,  or 
Christian  women  make  their  purchases 
with  quite  as  much  earnestness  and  ges¬ 
ticulation  as  housewives  nearer  home, 
while  their  lords  and  masters  lounged 
near,  probably  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
domestic  expenditure,  but  apparently 
only  intent  on  buying  sweetmeats  from 
some  of  the  many  venders.  There  were 
no  Franks  except  ourselves. 

It  required  great  interest  to  get  an 
order  from  the  Turkish  Governor  of 
Damascus  to  see  the  great  mosque,  and 
the  firman  was  only  at  last  obtained 
through  the  good  offices  of  Captain  Bur¬ 
ton,  the  celebrated  traveller,  now  Con¬ 


sul  here.  The  hour  arranged '  for  the 
visit  was  early,  9.30  a.m.,  and  of  course 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  when  we 
reached  the  mosque,  followed  by  a 
dense  crowd,  was  to  take  off  our  boots. 
It  is  an  enormous  building,  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  but  of  no  architectural  beauty, 
used  successively,  in  various  ages,  as  a 
heathen  temple,  a  Christian  church,  and 
an  Arab  mosque,  and  now  falling  into 
decay.  We  went  through  into  the  outer 
court,  and  so  up  the  steep  steps  of  the 
minaret,  whence  there  was  a  fine  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  citv.  After  we  had  seen 
all  worth  seeing  about  the  mosque,  we 
went  on  to  look  at  some  Turkish  and  Jew¬ 
ish  houses.  They  were  all  built  on  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  plan  as  the  hotel,  with 
outer  and  inner  courts,  fountains,  or¬ 
ange-trees,  flat  roofs  and  divans,  and 
were  all  more  or  less  richly  decorated 
and  furnished  according  to  the  wealth 
and  taste  of  the  respective  owners. 

After  a  twelve-o’clock  breakfast,  we 
sallied  forth  to  visit  the  gold-  and  silver¬ 
smiths’  bazaars.  They  are  something 
like  the  crypt  of  an  old  church,  with 
smoke-blackened  pointed  arches,  and 
divisions  running  from  column  to  col¬ 
umn,  looking  like  old-fashioned  square 
pews.  Every  division  contains  three  or 
four  men,  each  with  his  little  pan  of  fire 
and  pair  of  bellows.  In  these  dingy 
dens  most  exquisite  workmanship  can  be 
produced.  What  I  found  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  were  the  ornaments  worn  by  the 
Bedouin  women,  often  heavily  set  with 
jewels,  and  the  anklets  and  bracelets  hung 
with  bells,  delighted  in  by  Jewesses. 
There  were  also  some  golden’  ‘  tan  tours,  ’  ’ 
or  horns,  from  which,  on  great  occasions, 
drops  the  veil  of  a  well-dressed  Jewish 
woman.  Though  the  things  looked  curi¬ 
ous,  I  did  not  feel  tempted  to  buy  much, 
and  we  soon  left  the  bazaar  and  went  on 
to  see  the  walls  and  their  curious  pro¬ 
jecting  windows,  from  one  of  which  St. 
Paul  was  let  down  in  a  basket.  After 
this  we  passed  to  the  gates  at  the  end  of 
the  “  street  called  Straight,”  and  so  on 
to  the  house  of  Naaman  the  Syrian, 
which  is  now  an  hospital  for  lepers,  the 
original  Roman  stones  having  received 
many  additions  to  enlarge  the  building. 
There  was  also  to  be  seen  the  great  syca¬ 
more  which  grows  in  one  of  the  bazaars, 
and  is  of  goodly  proportions,  thirty-eight 
feet  round  the  trunk,  and  of  unknown  age. 
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At  Damascus,  as  well  as  at  Beyrout  cane  long  enough  you'may  do  the  same 
and  Cairo,  sugar-canes  are  sold  at  the  as  we  saw  many  passers-by  doing,  suck 
corner  of  every  street,  and  the  children  one  end,  and  occasionally  beat  your 
seem  to  be  perf>etually  sucking  pieces  of  donkey  with  the  other. — Fraser's  Maga- 
them.  We  tried  some,  and  found  the  tine. 
juice  very  good,  and  if  you  only  buy  a  (T0  b*  continued.') 


TWO  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 
BV  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY. 


Within  the  last  few  weeks  two  pieces 
of  literary  biography*  have  appeared, 
which  present  a  somewhat  remarkable 
contrast,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
supplement  one  another.  The  one  is 
the  “  Life'of  Charles  Lever,”  the  other 
M.  Emile  Bergerat’s  volume  of  reminis¬ 
cences  of  Th^ophile  Gautier.  Between 
the  literary  merits  of  Lever  and  of  Gau¬ 
tier  there  can  of  course  be  little  compar¬ 
ison  ;  but  between  their  positions  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  French  and  English  (if 
Irish-English)  men  of  letters  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  there  is  a  not  inconsider¬ 
able  similarity.  They  were  almost  exactly 
contemporary,  being  bom  within  a  very 
few  years,  and  dying  within  a  very  few 
months  of  one  another.  Both  depended 
entirely  upon  their  pens  for  subsistence, 
and  both,  though  in  very  different  ways, 
were  what  is  vaguely  called  men  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  rewards  which  they  received 
were  indeed  different  enough  in  amount. 
One  cannot  help  thinking  how  Gautier 
would  have  envied  a  man  of  letters  who 
could  make  and  spend,  as  Dr.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick  tells  us  Lever  for  some  years  made 
and  spent,  three  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  Seventy-five  thousand  francs  rep¬ 
resents  the  income  of  a  man  whom  the 
French,  in  their  modest  arithmetic, 
would  call  ”  deux  fois  millionnaire,  ” 
and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  Gautier 
never  “  touched”  half  the  amount  in 
any  one  of  his  forty  years  of  hard  liter¬ 
ary  journeywork — of  such  journeywork 
as  perhaps  no  other  man  of  letters  ever 
did.  Less  fortunate  in  his  actual  wages, 
Gautier  was  also  far  less  fortunate  than 
Lever  in  his  extra-literary  gains.  M. 

*  Th/ophiU  Gautier :  Entretieus,  Cs^c.  Par 
Emile  BerRcrat,  avec  une  Preface  de  Edmond 
dc  Goncuurt.  Paris  :  Charpentier. 

Lift  of  Charles  Lever.  By  W.  J.  Fitzpat* 
rick,  LL.D.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
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Bergerat  has  pointed  out  that,  though 
Gautier  was  reproached  with  his  Bona¬ 
partism,  singularly  few  drops  of  the 
golden  shower  rewarded  his  adherence  to 
the  Empire.  He  did  his  work,  which 
was  perfectly  honest  work,  and  received 
his  pay,  which  was  perfectly  clean  mon¬ 
ey.  But  no  senatorship,  no  lucrative 
sinecure,  fell  to  his  lot ;  while  Lever,  in 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  was  at  any 
rate  provided  for  without  the  necessity 
of  working.  “  Je  redeviens  un  manceu- 
vre,”  said  the  author  of  “  Emaux  et 
Camees,”  to  M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt, 
after  the  disasters  of  1870.  For  my 
part,  considering  what  this  manceuvre 
has  left  us,  I  do  not  know  whether,  for 
the  benefit  of  literature  and  the  credit 
of  the  literary  calling,  one  can  wish  that 
it  had  been  otherwise.  M^rimee’s  luck 
might  have  brought  with  it  Merimee's 
fate,  and  have  substituted  a  zero  of  idle¬ 
ness  and  sterility  for  the  splendid  work 
which  Gautier  so  manfully  did. 

It  is  not  at  first  easy  to  account  for 
the  uncomfortable  impression  which  Dr. 
Fitzpatrick’s  interesting  book  somehow 
leaves  upon  the  reader.  No  biography 
of  the  author  of  ”  Charles  O’Malley” 
could  be  dull,  and  the  reader  who  is  in 
quest  of  amusement  merely  will  find 
plenty  in  these  volumes.  But  that  Le¬ 
ver,  with  all  his  rollicking,  was  a  decid¬ 
edly  unhappy  person,  whether  it  be  a 
true  impression  or  no,  is  certainly  ihe 
impression  here  given.  He  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  those  extremely  unfor¬ 
tunate  men  who  take  no  genuine  delight 
in  the  calling  which  nevertheless  they 
pursue.  He  was  indeed  intensely  sensi¬ 
tive  as  to  public  opinion  on  his  novels. 
But  he  seems  to  have  felt  this  sensitive¬ 
ness,  not  because  unfavorable  criticism 
made  him  doubt  the  goodness  of  his 
work,  but  because  it  hurt  his  vanity. 
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His  reckless  expenditure,  in  the  same 
way,  seems  to  have  arisen  as  much  from 
an  uneasy  desire  to  live  en  prime,  as 
from  simple  enjoyment  of  the  good 
things  which  his  money  could  bring  him. 
With  regard  to  the  famous  accusation  of 
“  lordolatry”  which  Thackeray  is  said 
to  have  brought  against  him,  I  think 
that  the  passage  in  the  “  Book  of  Snobs” 
has  been  somewhat  misinterpreted.  But 
nobody  can  read  either  his  novels  or  his 
life  without  seeing  that  from  the  last  in¬ 
firmity  of  British  minds  he  was  not  free. 
He  gained  plenty  of  money,  but  he  got 
rid  of  it  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  to  which  it 
is  difficult  to  apply  any  milder  descrip¬ 
tion  than  that  which  was  applied  to  the 
extravagance  of  his  greater  countryman 
(joldsmith.  If  he  did  not  exactly  fling 
it  away  and  hide  it  in  holes  and  comers, 
like  Lamb’s  eccentric  friend,  he  did 
what  amounted  to  nearly  the  same  thing. 
He  was  an  inveterate  gambler.  He  kept 
absurd  numbers  of  horses,  and  gave  un¬ 
reasonable  prices  for  them.  To  his  lav¬ 
ish  hospitality  one  feels  less  inclined  to 
object,  were  it  not  that  ”  wax  candles 
and  some  of  the  best  wine  in  Europe” 
are  not  wholly  indispensable  to  literary 
fellowship.  Like  many  other  men  of 
letters  in  our  country,  he  could  not  be 
satisfied  without  meddling  with  politics, 
and  endeavoring,  though  with  no  great 
success,  to  mingle  in  political  society. 
His  wild  oats  were  not  of  a  very  atro¬ 
cious  wildness,  but  he  never  ceased  sow¬ 
ing  them.  The  consequence  was  that 
his  literary  work  was  not  only  an  indis¬ 
pensable  gagm-pain  to  him,  but  was  also 
never  anything  else  than  a  gagne-pain. 
It  was  always  written  in  hot  haste,  and 
with  hardly  any  attention  to  style,  to  ar¬ 
rangement,  or  even  to  such  ordinary 
matters  as  the  avoidance  of  repetitions, 
anchronisms,  and  such-like  slovenli¬ 
nesses.  It  has  often  been  noticed  that 
in  "  Charles  O’Malley”  itself  it  will  not 
do  to  pay  the  least  heed  to  the  sequence 
or  arrangement  of  the  story.  The  chro¬ 
nology  is  utterly  impossible,  the  same 
things  recur  again  and  again  as  incidents, 
and  the  whole  book  as  a  connected  and 
coherent  story  is  utterly  formless  and 
void.  The  more  one  hears  of  the  life  of 
the  author  and  his  manner  of  composi¬ 
tion,  the  less  surprising  is  this.  The 
earlier  books,  at  any  rate,  appear  to 
have  been  mere  transcripts  of  actual  ex¬ 


perience,  and  reminiscences  of  things 
heard  and  seen  in  Ireland,  huddled  to¬ 
gether  anyhow.  The  works  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  period  rested  in  the  same  way  upon 
actual  observation  of  Anglo-Continental 
life,  and  those  of  the  last,  if  they  had  a 
more  original  character,  were  scarcely 
improved  by  the  change.  Lever,  in 
short,  was  not  in  the  proper  sense  a  man 
of  letters  at  all.  The  pen  was  with  him 
a  mere  instrument  for  putting  into  mar¬ 
ketable  form  the  stories  which  he  told  so 
well  by  word  of  mouth,  and  the  queer 
facts,  sights,  and  incidents  which  he 
heard,  saw,  or  read  of.  Of  literary  form 
he  had  little  or  nothing.  Long  practice 
gave  him,  as  it  gives  most  men  of  talent, 
a  passable  style  ;  but  this  style  had  little 
distinction  and  no  special  merit.  He 
had  neither  the  industry  which  tries  a 
hundred  phrases  till  it  hits  on  the  right 
one,  nor  the  genius  which  hits  on  the 
right  phrase  at  once.  If  his  books  are 
acceptable,  it  is  always  for  the  matter  of 
them  only. 

So  “  allegorical  an  autobiographist” 
— to  use  a  queer  phrase  of  his  own — was 
Lever,  that  much  ,of  his  biographer’s 
work  is  occupied  in  tracing  the  original 
facts  and  experiences  which  he  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  his  stories.  The  ballad-singing 
in  the  streets  of  Dublin,  the  upheaval  of 
the  pavement  in  order  to  liberate  an  es¬ 
caped  prisoner,  the  various  escapades 
and  pranks  of  the  egregious  Frank  Web¬ 
ber,  in  “  O’Malley,”  are  known  already 
to  everybody.  If  some  of  Dr.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick’s  informants  are  to  be  believed, 
some  still  more  singular  experiences  have 
been  utilized  in  “Con  Cregan”  and 
“  Arthur  O’Leary.”  Early  in  life 
Lever  went  to  America,  and,  it  seems, 
did  not  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  States. 
Thereupon  he  flung  himself  into  the 
ranks  of  the  red  men,  and  the  following 
singular  episode  occurred  : 

“  For  a  time,  Lever  said,  this  was  pleasura¬ 
ble  ;  but  only  for  a  time.  He  grew  weary  of 
barbarism,  and  sighed  for  civilization.  He  en¬ 
deavored  to  hide  his  emotions,  and  he  succeed¬ 
ed  with  the  men  ;  but  one  of  the  squaws,  look¬ 
ing  at  him  fixedly,  read  his  thoughts.  *  Your 
heart,  stranger,’  said  she,  *  is  not  with  us 
now.  You  wish  for  your  own  people.  But 
you  will  never  see  them  again.  Our  chief  will 
kill  you  if  you  leave  us.  It  is  the  law  of  our 
tribe  that  none  joining  us  can  go  away.  No  ! 
no  !  You  will  never  see  the  p>^e  faces  again, 
nor  go  back  to  your  countiy.  How  could /ow 
find  the  forest  tracks  for  yourself  if  you  fled  ? 
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You  would  be  instantly  followed  and  found  ; 
and,  when  found,  you  would  be  slain.  O 
suy  !  ’  He  feigned  to  be  convinced  by  her 
arguments  ;  but  all  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on 
the  one  object — flight.  How  could  he  effect 
it? 

"  Every  day  and  every  hour  he  studied  to 
find  opportunity  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  He 
found  the  customs  of  the  tribe  to  be  as  the 
woman  described.  There  was  to  be  no  separa¬ 
tion  from  them,  or  death  the  penalty.  The 
same  squaw  noticed  the  change  in  his  spirits, 
and  ere  long  in  his  health  ;  and  her  woman’s 
heart  was  touched  with  compassion.  She  even 
devised  the  means  of  his  getting  away. 

“  A  red  Indian,  named  Tahata,  came  to  the 
tribe  once  a  year,  bringing  tobacco  and  brandy 
from  some  British  settlement,  and  exchanging 
them  for  the  peltry  the  hunters  had  collected 
from  his  previous  visit.  The  squaw  told  Lever 
that  she  would  sound  this  man  (*  The  Post  ’  he 
was  called),  and  see  whether  for  a  sum  of 
money  he  would  appoint  some  place  of  rendez¬ 
vous  for  him  in  the  forest,  and  be  his  guide 
through  its  mazes  until  some  outpost  or  town 
would  be  reached.  Lever  had  no  money,  but 
*  The  Post  ’  was  to  be  remunerated  by  his 
countrymen  on  his  reaching  them.  The  offer 
was  accepted.  Lever,  at  the  squaw’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  feigned  sickness,  and  was  left  behind  in 
the  wigwams  with  the  women,  while  the  tribe 
were  out  hunting.  In  the  men’s  absence  he 
made  bis  escape.  Tahata  was  faithful.” 

At  the  termination  of  this  remarkable 
adventure  he  “  walked  through  the 
streets  of  Quebec  in  moccasins  and 
feathers.”  It  would  be  satisfactory  if 
the  feathers  and  moccasins,  at  least, 
could  be  produced  in  proof  of  the  verac¬ 
ity  of  the  story. 

In  the  interval  between  Lever’s  return 
from  America  and  his  student  days  in 
Germany,  not  much  seems  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  ;  indeed,  the  extraordinary  vague¬ 
ness  of  this  part  of  the  biography  may 
best  be  indicated  by  mentioning  that  Dr. 
Fitzpatrick  is  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
German  studies  did  not  occur  before  the 
American  trip  and  the  Indian  episode. 
The  following  notice  of  Dr.  Barrett, 
famous  in  ‘‘  O’Malley”  for  his  “  May 
the  devil  admire  me,”  occurs,  however, 
in  this  part  of  the  book,  and  is  worth 
quoting :  “A  gentleman  at  Clontarf 
who  wished  to  become  tenant  of  some 
college  lands,  invited  him,  when  bursar, 
with  other  Fellows  to  dinner.  He  had 
not  been  so  far  from  college  since  his 
childhood.  It  was  then  that,  passing  by 
Lord  Charlemont’s  beautiful  demesne 
and  seeing  the  sheep  grazing,  he  asked 
what  extraordinary  animals  they  were, 
and  when  told,  expressed  the  greatest 


delight  at  seeing  for  the  first  time  live 
mutton.  As  he  passed  along  the  shore, 
the  sea  attracted  his  particular  admira¬ 
tion.  He  described  it  as  ‘  a  broad  flat 
superficies,  like  Euclid’s  definition  of  a 
line  expanding  itself  into  a  surface,  and 
blue,  like  Xenophon’s  plain  covered 
with  wormwood.’  ” 

The  following  is  said  to  have  been  a 
hospital  experience  : 

”  One  night  a  fever  patient  died  ;  the  stu¬ 
dent  took  up  his  candle  and  proceeded  to  the 
dissecting-room.  To  an  uninitiated  stranger 
it  would  have  appeared  a  horrible  and  ghastly 
sight ;  yet  so  much  are  we  the  slaves  of  habit, 
that  the  young  student  sat  down  to  his  revolt¬ 
ing  task  as  indifferently  as  opening  a  chess¬ 
board.  The  room  was  lofty  and  badly  lighted, 
his  flickering  taper  scarcely  revealing  the  an¬ 
cient  writings  that  he  was  about  to  peruse.  On 
the  table  before  him  lay  the  subject  wrapped  in 
a  long  sheet,  his  case  of  instruments  resting  on 
it.  He  read  on  for  some  time  unheeding  the 
storm  which,  raged  without,  and  threatened  to 
blow  in  the  casements,  against  which  the  rain 
beat  in  large  drops  ;  *  and  this,’  said  he,  look¬ 
ing  on  the  body  and  pursuing  the  train  of  his 
thoughts,  ‘  this  mass  of  lifelessness,  coldness, 
and  inaction,  is  all  we  know  of  that  alteration 
of  our  being,  that  mysterious  modification  of 
our  existence,  by  which  our  vital  intelligence 
is  launched  into  the  world  beyond — a  breath 
and  we  are  here — a  breath  and  we  are  gone.’ 
He  raised  his  knife  and  opened  a  vein  in  the 
foot.  A  faint  shriek,  and  a  start  which  over¬ 
set  the  uble  and  extinguished  the  light  were 
the  effects  of  his  timidity. 

“  Turning  to  relight  his  taper  he  heard 
through  the  darkness  a  long-drawn  sigh,  and 
in  weak  accents,  ‘  Oh,  doctor,  I  am  better 
now  !  ’  He  covered  up  the  man  thus  wonder¬ 
fully  reawakened  from  almost  a  fatal  trance, 
carried  him  back,  and  laid  him  in  his  bed.  In 
a  week  after  the  patient  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  cured.” 

Here,  also,  one  would  like  a  little  cor¬ 
roboration.  But  while  these  stories,  re¬ 
garded  as  matters  of  fact,  naturally  ex¬ 
cite  some  scepticism,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  one  thing.  Lever’s  varied 
life,  his  propensity  to  take  hold  of  every 
laughable  or  surprising  incident  that 
presented  itself,  and  his  faculty  of  fur¬ 
nishing  these  incidents  (when  their  own 
garb  was  not  quite  sufficient)  with 
cocked  hats  and  swords,  were  of  im¬ 
mense  use  to  him  in  his  after-life  as  a 
novelist.  There  are  two  opinions  about 
the  value  of  actual  facts  to  novel-writ¬ 
ers.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  if  only  for  a  time,  they  add 
a  considerable  attraction  and  ”  bite”  to 
a  story  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubt 
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ful  whether,  in  the  best  novels,  any  but 
very  occasional  use  has  been  made  of 
them.  Lever’s  practice,  however,  was 
at  one  time  to  rely  almost  wholly  upon 
the  scraps  of  his  experience.  More  than 
once  he  got  into  considerable  trouble  by 
his  inveterate  habit  of  introducing  real 
names  and  real  persons  into  his  story. 
Major  Monsoon,  indeed,  who  is  perhaps 
his  best  single  figure,  literally  sat  for  the 
portrait  at  Brussels,  and  regarded  the 
proceeding  in  the  light  of  a  regular  com¬ 
mercial  transaction  ;  but  a  Galway  priest 
was  less  accommodating,  and  never  for¬ 
gave  his  insertion  in  one  of  the  novels. 
“  Harry  Lorrequer”  is  said  to  have  been 
very  largely  made  up  of  the  local  stories 
current  at  Kilrush,  whither  Lever  was 
sent  in  the  cholera  time  of  1832.  His 
subsequent  employment  jn  Ulster,  near 
the  Giant’s  Causeway,  was  not  less  fruit¬ 
ful  of  stories,  and  gave  him  in  addition 
a  considerable  amount  of  scenery  and 
character,  which  he  drew  upon  especial¬ 
ly  in  The  Knight  of  Gwynne.”  It  is 
said,  too,  that  in  Coleraine  Lever  him¬ 
self  performed  the  feat  of  jumping  over  a 
cart  and  horse, which  he  afterwards  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  most  popular  of  his  books. 
In  the  same  way,  his  visits  to  prebendary 
Maxwell  (an  exceedingly  unclerical  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Church  of  Ireland) 
supplied  him  with  most  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Galway  and  Mayo.  So  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  throughout  his  life.  At 
Brussels,  during  his  reign  as  editor  of 
he  University  Magazine  at  Dublin,  in 
his  subsequent  wanderings  about  the 
Continent,  and  in  his  residence  at  Flor¬ 
ence  and  Spezzia,  his  observation  of 
men  and  things  was  the  constant  source 
whence  he  drew  his  inspiration.  Of 
Trieste  the  great  complaint  seems  to 
have  been  that  there  was  no  society,  or 
next  to  none.  In  fact.  Lever  appears 
to  have  had  a  horror  of  being  done  ; 
though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  few  people  have  made  such  ten¬ 
dency  to  gregariousness  as  they  might 
possess  conducive  to  the  amusement  of 
so  large  a  numl)er  of  their  fellows. 

When  he  began  to  write  for  the  Press, 
it  was  naturally  enough  in  short  stories 
and  sketches  that  he  preferred  to  record 
the  results  of  his  experience.  He  is  said 
to  have  actually  refused  to  write  a  long 
novel,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
nothing  like  regular  planning  of  his 


work  seems  to  have  entered  his  head. 
His  biographer  says  that  the  prominence 
of  Mickey  Free  in  “  O’Malley”  was 
quite  contrary  to  such  original  design  as 
Lever  had  formed.  The  novelist  found 
Mickey  a  very  convenient  mouthpiece 
“  for  enunciating  the  good  things  he  had 
picked  up.”  This  fully  accounts  for 
Mickey’s  inferiority  to  Sam  Weller,  to 
whom  he  has  been  so  often  compared. 
Amusing  as  he  is,  any  critical  reader 
must  feel  that  he  is  only  a  mouthpiece. 
This  could  never  be  said  of  Sam,  even 
by  those  who  deny  to  the  latter  any  pos¬ 
sible  existence  out  of  Topsy-Turvy 
Land.  Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence 
of  Lever’s  real  talent  is  to  be  found  in 
the  way  in  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
melting  down  these  innumerable  tags 
and  scraps  into  books  which,  whatever 
may  be  their  literary  defects,  can  at  any 
rate  be  read,  and  are  not  mere  collec¬ 
tions  of  jests.  But  the  literary  merit  of 
the  early  novels  is  in  reality  almost  as 
scanty  as ,  Edgar  Poe,  in  a  well-known 
review,  asserted  it  to  be.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  long  practice  and  some 
alteration  in  his  manner  of  composing, 
improved  Lever  in  this  respect.  But  his 
early  books  are  in  many  parts  not  mere¬ 
ly  not  good  as  pieces  of  literary  work, 
but  positively  and  disgracefully  bad. 
He  used  to  say,  we  are  told,  that  by  the 
time  he  had  got  the  details  of  his  stories 
written  down,  he  was  so  disgusted  with 
them  that  he  could  hardly  bring  himself 
even  to  correct  the  proofs.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  very  surprising  that  as  his  nat¬ 
ural  gift  for  writing  was  certainly  not 
great,  his  work  should  have  had  a  slov¬ 
enly  aspect.  Such  an  asp)ect  it  most  as¬ 
suredly  has,  when  compared  not  merely 
with  great  masters  of  style  in  French  and 
English,  but  with  practitioners  in  his 
own  kind,  such  as  Crofton  Croker  and 
Carleton.  The  very  abundance,  per¬ 
haps,  of  his  material  made  him  less  care¬ 
ful  in  using  it,  and  in  showing  it  off  to 
the  best  advantage.  But  it  would  rather 
seem  that  he  did  not  possess  the  requi¬ 
site  faculty  for  turning  nature  into  art. 
There  were  many  of  his  contemporaries 
— Thackeray  is  a  notable  instance — who 
were  by  no  means  averse  to  the  use  of 
actual  facts  and  actual  persons  as  mate¬ 
rials  and  models.  But  Thackeray  inva¬ 
riably  worked  up  his  raw  material  into 
the  p>eculiar  form,  at  once  individual 
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and  typical,  which  literature  requires. 
This  is  what  Lever  rarely  or  never  does. 
His  pictures  are  not  portraits,  they  are 
merely  photographs  embellished  with  the 
stock  appliances  and  garb  of  caricature. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  anything  that 
is  unfavorable  in  this  criticism  applies 
merely  to  the  artist  and  not  to  the  man. 
Personally,  Lever  was  doubtless  a  charm¬ 
ing  companion,  and  for  mere  compan¬ 
ionship  his  books  are  charming  enough 
still.  Only  they  must  not  be  regarded 
as  books,  but  simply  as  reports  of  the 
conversation  of  a  lively  raconteur. 

A  very  different  picture  is  given  us  by 
the  charming  volume  in  which  M.  Ber- 
gerat  has  placed  on  record  his  remem¬ 
brances  of  the  last  days  of  Th^ophile 
Gautier.  The  acquaintanceship  of  the 
author  with  his  subject  was  late  ;  it  did 
not,  indeed,  begin  until  after  the  disas¬ 
ters  of  1 870  had  given  Gautier  his  death¬ 
blow.  But  what  it  wanted  in  time,  it 
gained  in  intimacy.  M.  Bergerat  was 
Gautier’s  son-in-law,  and  for  the  last 
two  years  of  the  poet’s  life  the  inter¬ 
course  of  father  and  son,  of  master  and 
pupil,  was  constant.  The  old  age  of 
Gautier  seems  to  have  been  as  kindly  as 
it  could  be,  and  not  in  the  least  frosty. 
The  very  prevalent  notion  that  epicu¬ 
rean  principles  and  tendencies  insure 
for  their  piossessor  an  old  age  of  misery 
and  disgust,  finds  its  appropriate  refuta- 
ion  in  this  record  of  the  last  days  of  the 
greatest  of  nineteenth-century  human¬ 
ists.  Certainly  Gautier  was  not  with¬ 
out  his  trials.  The  preface  of  M.  Ed¬ 
mond  de  Goncourt,  an  older  friend, 
shows  those  trials  pretty  fully.  The 
Siege,  the  Commune,  and  the  Republic 
were  all  heavy  blows  to  Gautier.  The 
siege  disturbed  the  placid  life  which  he 
had  led  at  Neuilly  with  his  sisters,  his 
daughters,  and  his  cats,  afflicted  his  ar¬ 
dent  imagination  with  its  sombre  ugliness, 
and  wounded  the  perfectly  sincere  pa¬ 
triotism,  which  was  none  the  less  fervent 
in  him  because  it  was  less  vocal  than  in 
some  of  his  contemporaries.  The  out¬ 
rages  and  horrors  of  the  Commune  jarred 
upon  his  kindly  nature.  Last  of  all,  he 
had  to  adjust  himself  to  a  new  order  of 
things  in  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he 
felt  himself  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner. 
His  meeting,  after  long  years  of  separa¬ 
tion,  with  M.  Victor  Hugo,  is  strikingly 
told  in  these  pages.  He  had  parted 


with  his  master  when  that  master  was 
still  captain  of  the  crew  which  De  Ban- 
ville  has  described  in  one  of  his  match¬ 
less  parodies. 

"  Dans  les  salons  de  Philox^ne 
Nous  ^tions  quatre-vingt  rimeurs.’* 

He  met  him  again,  as  he  told  M.  Ber¬ 
gerat,  surrounded  by  “  toute  la  redac¬ 
tion  du  Rappel.  ”  To  these  moral  shocks 
may  be  added  the  pressure  of  failing 
health,  and  the  necessity  of  continuing 
to  work  for  his  daily  bread,  at  an  age 
when  most  men  have  retired  to  a  state 
of  more  or  less  easy  rest.  Yet  the  un¬ 
failing  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  the 
fulness  of  his  trust  in  his  art,  carried 
him  through  these  trials.  If  he  was 
melancholy  at  times,  as  M.  de  Goncourt 
relates,  it  was  with  a  melancholy  which 
had  not  much  bitterness  in  it.  His  bril¬ 
liant  days  were,  indeed,  over  ;  the  days 
when,  in  half-sincere,  half-humorous 
gasconade,  he  w-ould  ’cry  out,  “  Moi,  je 
suis  fort ;  j’amene  520  sur  une  tete  de 
Turc,  et  je  fais  des  m^taphores  qui  se 
suivent,”  The  preface  contains  not  a 
few  of  these  extravagances.  There  is 
an  appalling  description  of  Louis  XIV. 
which  is  too  Swiftian  for  quotation. 
There  is  a  speech  to  M.  Taine,  in  which 
that  critic’s  ideas  of  poetry  are  treated 
in  a  manner  which  does  one’s  heart 
good. 

“  Tenez  !  Taine,  vous  me  semblez 
donnerdans  I’idiotisme  bourgeois.  De- 
mander  k  la  poesie  du  sentimentalisme  ! 
.  .  .  Ce  n’est  pas  9a.  Des  mots 

rayonnants  .  .  .  des  mots  de  lu- 

miere,  avec  un  rhythme  et  une  musique, 
voili  ce  que  e’est  que  la  poesie.  Qa  ne 
prouverien.  ,  .  .  Qane  raconte  rien.” 

I  cannot,  as  I  read  this,  help  wishing 
that  somebody  had  suggested  to  Gautier 
that  poetry  was  "  a  criticism  of  life,”  as 
we  in  England — some  of  us  greatly  won¬ 
dering — have  been  taught  in  these  latter 
days  by  a  fine  master  of  criticism. 

One  verj'  curious  statement  of  M.  de 
Goncourt’ s  is  that,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  Gautier  retained  the  fine  horror  of 
the  bourgeois  which  had  characterized 
his  earliest  days.  The  ironical  felicita¬ 
tions  which  he  addressed  to  some  unfor¬ 
tunate  person  recall  the  preface  of  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  de  Maupin.  “  Toi,  tu  es 
heureux,  tu  aimes  le  progr^s,  les  ing^- 
nieurs  qui  abiment  le  paysage  avec  leurs 
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chemins  de  fer,  les  utilitaires,  tout  ce 
qui  met  dans  un  pays  une  saine  ^dilit^.” 
After  which  he  would  indulge  in  the 
most  terrible  pictures  of  bourgeois  mor¬ 
als  :  an  effect  which  must  have  been  full 
of  comedy.  For  in  truth  Gautier’s  bour¬ 
geois  was  a  highly  figurative  [>erson  ; 
and  in  one  sense  of  the  term  nothing 
could  have  been  more  bourgeois  than 
his  own  placid  existence  at  Neuilly  in 
the  midst  of  his  family. 

Besides  M.  de  Goncourt’s  preface  the 
book  has  no  less  than  seven  different 
divisions  into  which  M.  Bergerat  has 
thrown  what  he  has  to  say.  The  section  on 
“  Theophile  Gautier,  peintre,”  though 
an  interesting  one  in  itself,  ne^  not  con¬ 
cern  us  here.  It  is  amusing  enough  to 
know  that  the  great  writer  regarded  him¬ 
self  to  the  last  (and  was  dutifully  regard¬ 
ed  by  his  faithful  sisters)  as  one  who 
ought  to  have  been  a  great  painter. 
“  Demiers  Moments”  contains  a  sad, 
though  in  no  way  repulsive  account  of 
the  painful  malady  or  complication  of 
maladies  which  proved  fatal  to  Gautier, 
and  need  not  be  much  dwelt  on.  Then 
there  is  a  section  headed  “  CEuvres  post- 
hume set  projets,”  which contains,among 
other  things,  a  full  account  of  a  ballet  in 
the  style  of  Giselle^  and  others  which  fig¬ 
ure  among  the  poet’s  published  works. 
This  ballet  is  on  the  subject  of  the  pied 
piper  of  Hamelin,  and  is  very  gracefully 
treated.  It  is  said  to  have  been  rejected 
by  M.  Halanzier  (or  rather  to  have  been 
denied  representation)  for  a  delightfully 
absurd  reason.  M.  Halanzier,  it  seems, 
called  to  his  assistance  that  responsible 
and  dignified  official,  the  ballet-master 
of  the  opera.  The  ballet-master  was 
dead  against  the  piper  and  his  rats. 
The  rat.  he  said,  was  an  “  animal  im- 
monde,”  and  the  subscribers  would  be 
wholly  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  him. 
”  Encore,  monsieur,”  said  he,  “  si 
c’^tait  une  abeille  !”  But  unluckily  it 
was  not  p>ossible  to  turn  the  rats  into 
bees,  and  so  the  Preneur  de  Rats  re¬ 
mains  still  in  M.  Halanzier’s  portfolios. 
A  section  entitled  “  Souvenirs”  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  defending  Gautier 
from  the  charge  of  being  a  Bonapartist. 
He  was  at  most,  says  M.  Bergerat,  a 
Mathildien,  but  he  admits  frankly  that 
the  poet  had  as  great  a  horror  of  the  red 
spectre  as  any  of  his  enemies  the  bour¬ 
geois,  and  that  his  political  ideas  were 


limited  to  a  very  hearty  respect  for  au¬ 
thority,  a  respect  which  did  not  trouble 
itself  greatly  about  the  authority's  source, 
its  manner  of  exercise,  or  anything  else 
connected  with  it.  He  tells  us,  too. 
what  any  reader  of  Gautier  will  find  lit¬ 
tle  difficulty  in  believing,  that  political 
discussion  was  peculiarly  disagreeable 
to  the  poet,  and  that  he  would  leave  any 
table  or  society  where  it  was  started. 

More  imi)ortant  than  these  are  the 
sections  of  the  book  devoted  to  a  short 
sketch  of  Gautier’s  life,  to  a  selection 
(all,  unfortunately,  that  can  be  pub¬ 
lished)  from  his  charming  letters,  and  to 
the  Eniretiens,  which,  indeed,  form  the 
bulk  of  the  volume.  The  biography 
contains  some  interesting  statements. 
Even  the  sternest  contemner  of  trifling 
literary  anecdotes  must  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  Gautier’s  father  and  mother 
spent  their  honeymoon  in  no  less  a  place 
than  the  Chflteau  d’Artagnan.  His  ear¬ 
liest  years  were  spent  at  Tarbes,  as  is 
sufficiently  well  known.  But  what  is 
not  sufficiently  well  known  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  delightful  “  story  of  a  desk,”  which 
M.  Bergerat  has  preserved  : 

“‘While  I  was  at  Tarbes,’  said  he,  ‘I 
heard  from  my  fellow-townsmen  that  my 
school  desk  was  religiously  preserved  at  the 
town  school,  and  that  it  was  the  admiration  of 
tourists.  Very  much  flattered  at  finding  that 
such  honor  was  paid  to  me  in  my  life-lime,  I 
resolved  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  curi¬ 
ous  desk  which  was  attributed  to  me,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  the  school  which  boasted  of 
having  owned  me  as  a  pupil.  I  therefore  pre¬ 
sented  myself  iHeognito,  to  the  Principal,  and, 
announcing  myself  as  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  my  own  writings,  I  begged  him  to  take  me 
to  see  the  belov^  desk  which  had  been  the 
witness  of  my  childish  precocity. 

“  *  The  Principal  insisted  upon  the  honor  of 
being  himself  my  guide.  The  desk  which  he 
showed  me,  and  even  allowed  me  to  touch, 
was  certainly  a  desk  of  some  sort,  but  at  the 
sight  of  it  an  irresistible  emotion  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  me.  It  was  assuredly  the  first  time  that 
I  and  it  had  ever  been  face  to  face  with  each 
other,  but  still,  if  it  was  not  my  desk  it  might 
easily  have  been.  It  might  have  awakened  in 
me  a  crowd  of  memories  !  I  sat  down  on  the 
bench  which  belonged  to  it,  and  which,  if  fate 
had  so  willed  it,  would  have  been  my  bench, 
and  having  placed  myself  in  the  attitude  of  a 
studious  scholar,  I  tried  to  imagine  myself  as 
once  again  in  my  own  proper  position.  The 
Principal,  seeing  me  thus  absorbed,  could  not 
restrain  a  smile  softened  by  emotion ;  he 
showed  me  on  the  desk  sundry  scratches  and 
cuts  made  by  Theophile  Gautier  in  class,  pro¬ 
curing  for  him,  no  doubt,  many  an  imposition. 
1  asked  if  I  might  carry  off  a  little  fragment  of 
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the  wood  as  a  relic.  He  gave  me  permission. 
Then  he  led  me  away,  telling  me,  meantime, 
a  score  of  authentic  anecdotes  which  appeared 
even  to  me  conclusive,  and  from  which  it  result¬ 
ed  that  1  must  have  been  a  marvellous  scholar 
and  the  glory  of  his  school.  A  Philistine 
would  have  taken  a  foolish  pleasure  in  robbing 
the  good  man  of  his  illusions.  I  had  the  less 
desire  to  do  so,  because  I  shared  them  with 
him.  I  quitted  him  without  revealing  who  I 
really  was,  and  I  told  no  one  of  my  visit.  In 
fact,  the  Principal  was  right — added  my  mas¬ 
ter — as  a  question  of  morality  ;  falsehood  is 
much  more  amusing  than  truth,  and  has  some¬ 
times  a  greater  probability.  I  had  had  a  vis¬ 
ion  like  Musset’s,  and  had  made  acquaintance 
with  the  young  man  dressed  in  black,  who  was 
as  like  me  as  a  brother.’  ” 

Gautier’s  school  friendship  with  Ge¬ 
rard  de  Nerval,  his  initiation  in  the  Petit 
cenacle,  his  presence  in  the  red  waistcoat 
at  the  first  representation  of  Her- 
naniy  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  are  well 
known  from  his  own  account.  But  as 
he  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  re¬ 
maining  silent  when  he  should  have 
praised  the  god  of  his  former  and  con¬ 
stant  idolatry  under  the  Empire,  it  is 
fair  to  give  the  following  story,  to  which 
It  need  only  be  added  that  M.  Victor 
Hugo’s  own  words  sufficiently  refute 
the  slander.  “  Votre  main  n’a  pas 
quitte  ma  main,”  he  writes  to  Gautier  : 

“  On  the  3ist  of  June,  1867,  the  Com^die 
Fran9aise  reproduced  Ilemani.  Th6ophile 
Gautier  was  the  principal  attraction  in  this  re¬ 
production.  He  was  seen  in  his  box  smiling, 
grown  young  again,  without  his  red  waistcoat, 
but  still  with  his  long  lion’s  mane  of  hair,  giv¬ 
ing  the  signal,  and  as  it  were  the  tradition  of 
the  applause.  But  it  was  asked  how  the  critic 
of  the  Moniteur,  in  his  position  of  official  writ¬ 
er,  would  manage  to  speak  of  the  author  of 
the  Chdtimmts  in  the  journal  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  next  day  Th6ophile  Gau¬ 
tier  himself  brought  his  article  to  the  Moniteur. 
They  begged  him  to  moderate  the  eulogy,  and 
to  soften  its  enthusiastic  tone.  Without  mak¬ 
ing  the  slightest  objection,  he  took  up  a  sheet 
of  blank  paper,  and  wrote  on  it  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  Then  having  made  them  take  him  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  he  laid  before  M.  de 
Lavalette  his  article  and  resignation.  ‘  Choose,  ’ 
said  he.  The  minister  ordered  the  article  to 
be  inserted  without  altering  a  word  of  it.” 

The  next  thing  that  I  shall  extract 
ought  to  amuse  the  most  ferocious  de¬ 
criers  of  his  tabooed  book  : 

”  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the 
romantic  outpourings  of  Thtophile  and  the 
boldness  of  his  pen  displeased  his  family. 
Pierre  Gautier  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  a 
great  admirer  of  the  literary  and  artistic  ideas 
of  his  son.  As  for  the  mother,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  she  lived  in  a  continual  state  of 


dumb  ecstasy,  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
handsome  young  man  with  waving  hair,  who 
was  gaining  in  the  world  every  imaginable  suc¬ 
cess.  Never  was  child  more  spoilt,  more  pet¬ 
ted,  more  admired  by  his  family.  Paternal  au¬ 
thority  never  interfered  except  to  remind  the 
idle  writer  of  the  page  begun  and  the  end  to 
be  attained.  Th6ophile  Gautier  wrote  Madem- 
oiselU  de  Maupin  in  the  room  which  he  occu¬ 
pied  in  his  parent’s  house  in  the  Place  Royale. 
This  work,  full  of  spirit  and  animation,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  as  it  were 
at  one  breath,  so  that  many  people  regard  it  as 
his  masterpiece,  wearied  him  extremely  in  the 
composing.  The  poet,  who  lived  as  a  lion,  and 
a  man  of  fashion,  much  preferred  writing  love- 
sonnets,  and  displaying  his  gorgeous  waistcoats 
and  marvellous  pantaloons  on  the  boulevards, 
to  shutting  himself  up  before  a  lamp  and  black¬ 
ening  fair  sheets  of  paper.  Besides,  in  his 
character  of  romanticist  be  detested  prose,  and 
regarded  it  as  in  the  last  degree  Philistine. 
When  he  came  in,  therefore,  his  father  used  to 
turn  the  key  on  him  while  he  set  him  his  task. 

‘  You  will  not  come  out,’  cried  he  through 
the  closed  door,  ‘  until  you  have  written  ten 
pages  of  Maupin.'  Sometimes  Th^ophile  re¬ 
signed  himself,  sometimes  he  got  through  the 
window.  At  other  times  it  was  his  mother 
who  let  him  out  by  stealth,  always  anxious  and 
fearing  lest  her  son  should  be  fatigued  by  so 
much  work.” 

Here  again  is  a  curiously  characteris¬ 
tic  reminiscence  of  the  connection  which 
existed  between  Gautier  and  Balzac  : 

“  When  Curmer  was  thinking  of  bis  publica¬ 
tion  Let  Franfais  points  par  euxmimes,  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  Balzac  for  a  contribution.  The  great 
novelist  agreed  to  give  his  assistance  on  one 
condition,  namely,  that  the  work  should  contain 
a  study  on  himself,  and  that  this  study  should 
be  written  by  Th^ophile.  Was  not  this  condition 
included  in  the  spirit  of  the  title,  Les  Francois 
points  par  euxmemes  ?  Curmer  agreed.  Balzac 
instantly  hurried  to  the  Rue  de  Navarin,  where 
Gautier  lived,  and  informed  him  of  the  order. 
It  came  like  a  lark  from  the  sky  ready  roasted. 

*  I  will  pay  you  five  hundred  francs,'  said 
Balzac,  ‘  for  this  study  on  myself.’  Theo- 
phile  had  soon  furnished  it  and  carried  it  to  the 
publisher,  but  with  his  usual  timidity  did  not 
dare  to  ask  for  the  monev  due  to  him.  A 
week,  then  a  fortnight  passed,  still  no  news  of 
Balzac.  At  last  one  morning  he  appeared. 

'  I  do  not  know  how  to  th^k  you,’  he  said  to 
his  friend  :  ‘  your  study  is  a  masterpiece.  As 
I  think  you  may  be  in  want  of  money  I  have 
brought  you  the  sum  agreed  upon,’  and  he 
laid  down  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs. 

“  ‘  But,’  Gautier  ventured  to  say,  *  f  thought 
you  told  me  five  hundred.  I  must  have  mis¬ 
understood  you.’ 

”  ‘  Not  the  least  in  the  world  ;  I  did  tell  you 
five  hundred.  But  consider  a  moment.  If  I 
had  not  existed,  you  could  never  have  said  all 
the  good  of  me  which  you  have  said  ;  that  is 
clear.  Then,  had  there  been  no  article  of 
yours,  there  would  have  been  no  money.  I  take 
the  half  of  the  sum  as  the  subject  treated,  and 
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I  give  you  the  rest  as  the  author  treating.  Is 
not  that  just  ?  ’ 

“  *  As  Solomon  himself.’  replied  Gautier, 
who,  many  years  after,  in  telling  me  the  story, 
declared  that  Balsac  was  perfectly  right.” 

Besides  innumerable  personal  anec¬ 
dotes  of  this  kind,  the  book  contains 
many  illustrations,  even  more  interest¬ 
ing,  of  literary  idiosyncrasy.  One  of 
M.  Bergerat’s  notes  is  that  Gautier,  who 
scarcely  ever  altered  a  phrase  in  his 
manuscript,  never  would  insert  any 
punctuation  in  it.  He  held  stops  and 
accents  as  a  detail  of  the  printer’s  busi¬ 
ness.  Unfortunately,  printers — may  I 
add  editors  ? — cannot  be  induced  to  take 
this  admirably  reasonable  point  of  view. 
Another  interesting  detail  is  Gautier’s 
idea  of  a  style-school,  which  seems  to 
have  been  quite  serious,  and  not  to  have 
resembled  Baudelaire’s  possibly  bor¬ 
rowed  theory  of  “  poetry  in  twenty  les¬ 
sons.”  Gautier  had  a  perfectly  just 
idea  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
French,  and  the  following  passages,  al¬ 
lowance  being  made  for  his  lively  and 
picturesque  language,  do  not  exaggerate 
these  services  one  w-hit : 

"  My  own  part  in  this  literary  revolution 
was  very  plainly  marked  out.  I  was  to  be  the 
painter  of  the  company.  I  threw  myself  vig> 
orously  into  the  quest  for  adjectives  ;  I  dug  up 
charming  and  even  admirable  ones,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  without  any  longer. 

I  foraged  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Thfeaire-Fran- 
gais,  the  academicians,  and  the  close-shaven 
bourgeois,  as  Petrus  c^ls  them.  I  came  back 
with  my  basket  laden.  I  laid  on  the  palette  all 
the  tinu  of  dawn  and  the  shades  of  sunset ;  I 
gave  back  to  you  red,  dishonored  by  politi¬ 
cians  ;  I  composed  poems  in  white  major,  and 
when  I  saw  that  the  result  was  good,  that  the 
best  writers  followed  my  lead,  and  that  the 
professors  basked  in  their  chairs,  I  delivered 
my  famous  axiom,  ‘  He  whom  any  thought, 
however  complex,  any  vision,  even  were  it  the 
most  ap^alyptic,  surprises,  without  words  to 
express  it,  is  not  a  writer.’  And  the  goats 
have  been  separated  from  the  sheep,  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  Scribe  fA)m  the  disciples  of  Hugo, 
in  whom  dwells  all  genius.  Such  is  my  part  in 
the  quest.” 

*  *  *  «  • 

“  *  I  know  not,’  said  my  master,  one  day,  to 
me,  ‘  what  posterity  will  think  of  me,  but  1 
fancy  that  I  shall  at  least  have  been  useful  to 
the  language  of  my  own  country.  It  would  be 
positive  ingratitude  to  refuse  to  me,  after 
death,  the  modest  merit  of  a  philologist.  Ah  ! 
roy  dear  child,’  he  added,  smiling,  *  if  we  only 
had  as  many  piastres  or  roubles  as  the  words  I 
have  rescued  from  Malherbe !  You  young 
people  will  thank  me  some  day,  when  you  see 


what  an  instrument  I  have  left  in  your  hands, 
and  you  will  defend  my  memory  against  those 
literary  diplomatists  who,  having  no  ideas  to 
express,  and  no  wit  to  make  the  most  of,  wish 
to  reduce  us  to  the  hundred  words  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Racine.  Attend  to  this,  that  you  may 
remember  it  at  a  future  day  :  the  day  that  I  am 
acknowledged  as  a  classic,  thought  will  be  very 
near  attaining  its  full  freedom  in  France  !  ’  ” 

In  another  place  I  find  a  curious  ac¬ 
count  of  Gautier’s  belief  in  his  powers 
of  writing  the  roman- feuilletan,  the  one 
lucrative'  branch  of  the  literary  profes¬ 
sion  in  France.  In  a  single  instance,  as 
students  of  his  works  know,  he  put  his 
theory  into  practice,  and  the  result  was 
“  I.a  Belle  Jenny” — a  remarkable  book, 
for  which  I  am  glad  to  see  that  M  Ber- 
gerat,  with  all  his  hero-worship,  has  lit¬ 
tle  more  affection  than  I  have  myself. 
The  criticism  of  M.  Emile  de  Girardin, 
for  whom  it  w'as  written,  is  charming. 
He  had  allowed  Gautier  to  wnte  it  as  a 
tour  de  force^  and  the  author,  if  not  the 
editor,  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sult.  In  the  pride  of  his  heart  Gautier 
wanted  to  go  on  ad  infinitum,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  kind  of  author  whose 
work  he  was  imitating.  “  Est-ce  que 
I’abonn^  ne  trouve  pas  qu’il  en  ait  pour 
son  argent  ?”  he  asked  of  the  editor  of 
the  Presse.  “  Mon  ami,”  replied  that 
experienced  person,  “  c’est  ^a,  et  ce 
n’est  pas  9a.  L’abonne  ne  s’amuse  pas 
franchement  :  il  est par le  style 

M.  Bergerat  has  inserted  in  his  vol¬ 
ume  not  a  few  poetical  waifs  and  strays, 
which  have  not  as  yet  found  their  way 
into  collections  of  Gautier’s  works, 
'fhe  best  of  these  is  not  suitable  for  quo¬ 
tation  here,  though  some  day  or  other  it 
will  doubtless  take  its  place  among  the 
other  jewels  of  the"  Emaux  et  Camees.” 

There  are,  however,  two  pieces  which 
must  be  quoted.  They  seem  to  have 
been  in  their  origin  merely  occasional 
verse  : 

“  Je  suis  le  mot  de  la  charade 

u'on  vient  de  jouer  devant  vous, 
t  si  je  parais  sur  I’estrade 
C’est  pour  que  vous  deviniez  tous. 

“  Mon  nom  longtemps  troubla  le  monde  ; 

II  n’en  est  pas  de  plus  connu  ; 

Chacun  le  r6pete  i  la  ronde, 

L’enfanl  meme  I'a  retenu. 

“  Cherchez  bien — je  suis  cette  reine 
ui  buvait  des  perles  dans  Tor, 
t  dont  la  beauti  souveraine 
Fait  rever  le  poCte  encor. 
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“  Lasse  de  tant  de  nuits  donntes 
Sous  Tombrage  dcs  grands  palmiers, 
^ittant  le  pays  des  momies 
Je  vins  au  pays  des  mumiers. 

*\Sans  regret  j'ai  fui  le  Nil  jaune 
Pour  le  L6inan  aux  flots  d’azur, 

Et  cependant  j’avais  un  tr6ne  ! 

Un  fauteuil  en  Suisse  est  plus  sfir  ! 


ie  fais  la  rime  d’idolatre 
je  mourus  par  un  aspic  ; 

Mais  ce  n’6tait  pas  au  theatre  ; 
Nul  ne  sifflait  dans  mon  public  !” 


“  Sur  un  coin  d’infini  tralnant  son  voile  d’om- 
bre 

La  terre  obscure  allnme  i  I’^ternel  cadran, 
Sirius,  Orion,  Persve,  Ald6baran, 

Et  fait  le  ciel  splendide  en  le  rendant  plus 
sombre. 

“  On  voit  brilier  parmi  les  (toiles  sans  nombre 
L'^norme  Jupiter  dont  un  mois  vaut  notre  an, 
Et  V6nus  toute  d’or,  et  Mars  peint  de  safran, 
Et  Satume  alourdi  par,  I’anneau  qui  I’encom- 
bre. 

"  A  ces  astres  divers  se  rattache  un  destin  : 
Jupiter  est  heureux,  Mars  hargneux  et  mutin, 
V’£nus  voluptueuse  et  Saturne  morose. 

“  Moi,  mon  itoile  est  bleue  et  luit  meme  en 
plein  jour 

Pr6s  d’une  oreille  sourde  i  mes  soupirs 
d’amour 

Sur  le  ciel  d’unc  joue  adorablement  rose  !” 

I  cannot  help  remembering,  as  I  read 
over  this  splendid  sonnet,  with  its  ma¬ 
jestic  alexandrines,  so  full  of  color,  of 
varied  harmony,  of  stately  grace,  of  fer¬ 
vent  passion,  that  we  have  just  been  told 
that  French  has  no  adequate  form  for 
high  poetry.  A  dissertation  on  this 
thesis  is,  perhaps  fortunately,  not  called 
for  here.  Nor  would  it  be  in  place 
even  to  examine  the  characteristics  of 
Gautier  himself  as  a  {>oet.  I  could  wish 
for  nothing  better  than  an  opportunity 
of  so  doing.  But  1  shall  be  perfectly 
content  to  rest  upon  the  fourteen  lines 
of  this  sonnet,  a  mere  waif  be  it  repeat¬ 
ed,  casually  written  and  casually  pre¬ 
served,  the  capacities  of  the  alexandrine 
for  high  poetry.  In  a  formal  defence 
of  that  magnificent  metre  (none  the  less 
magnificent  because  it  has  accidentally 
failed  to  be  much  cultivated  in  English), 
scores  and  thousands  of  examples  might 
be  produced  far  more  convincing.  In 
a  formal  discussion  of  Gautier’s  own 
poetry,  the  “  Com^die  de  la  Mort”  and 
“  Le  Thermodon,”  the  lines  on  Cor¬ 
neille,  and  many  of  the  “  Emaux  et 


Camees,”  the  “  Elegy  on  Cl^mence,” 
and  many  another  early  lyric  must  rank 
above  and  before  it.  But  as  it  is  to  my 
hand  here,  I  am  content  with  it  as  a 
vindication  of  Gautier  and  of  the  alexan¬ 
drine. 

If  the  comparison  of  the  lives  of  two 
men  of  such  different  talents  as  Lever 
and  Gautier  has  any  lesson  for  us,  it 
seems  to  be  this,  that  devotion  to  art 
has  its  rewards.  There  is  the  secret  of 
a  whole  life’s  consolations  in  Gautier’s 
boast — a  boast  perfectly  justified — "  I 
defy  you  to  write  the  feuilleton  I  shall 
write  to-morrow  in  the  language  of  Ra¬ 
cine  and  Boileau.”  He  knew  that  he 
had  added  to  the  accomplishments  of 
his  own  language,  and  what  is  more,  that 
he  had  added  to  its  capabilities.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  impossible  to  name  any 
one  in  this  century  who  has  done  this  to 
such  an  extent  as  Gautier.  From  very 
early  days  his  works  have  always  been 
the  special  delight  of  men  of  letters  in 
his  own  country.  He  has,  in  a  different 
sense,  occupied  the  position  of  “  poet’s 
poet,”  which  has  been  assigned  in  our 
own  language  to  Spenser,  and  thus  his 
influence  has  been  multiplied  and 
strengthened  almost  indefinitely.  To 
those  who  read  the  preface  of  “  Madem¬ 
oiselle  de  Maupin”  now,  forgetting  its 
date,  admiration  of  it  may  not  be  mixed 
with  a  feeling  of  surprise  at  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  novelty  and  originality  of  the 
style.  But  to  capable  readers  in  1836, 
it  must  have  been  simply  a  revelation. 
It  was  as  entirely  new  as  the  manner 
with  which  a  few  years  before  Macaulay 
had  surprised  Jeffrey,  and  it  had  few  or 
none  of  the  drawbacks  from  which  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  brilliant  argot  suffered.  But  if 
we  skip  thirty  years  and  turn  to  the 
“  Captaine  Fracasse,”  we  shall  find  a 
style  of  equal  or  greater  brilliancy,  which 
yet  is  not  in  the  least  mannered  or  cop¬ 
ied  from  the  writer’s  earlier  work. 
Throughout  his  life  Gautier  was  literally 
what  he  has  been  called,  a  ‘  ‘  parfait  ma- 
gicien  es  lettres  fran^aises.”  Yet  the 
magic  was,  after  all,  like  most  of  such 
magic,  the  result  of  continual  work. 
Unlike  many  other  men  of  letters, 
Gautier  was  constantly  reading.  M. 
Bergerat  tells  us  that  when  he  was 
not  talking,  eating,  or  writing,  he  was 
always  reading,  and  that  nothing  came 
amiss  to  him  down  to  mere  scraps  and 
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waifs  of  printed  waste  paper.  The  prog-  M.  Bergerat,  everywhere  talking  of 
ress  of  his  fatal  illness  was  marked  by  books,  the  way  to  write  books,  and  the 
nothing  so  much  as  by  the  cessation  of  merits  of  books  when  written.  In  Dr. 
this  inveterate  habit.  These  miscellane-  Fitzpatrick’s  volumes,  on  the  other 
ous  readings  were  undoubtedly  part  of  hand,  there  is  hardly  a  single  literary 
the  great  “  adjective-hunt,”  as  he  was  opinion  cited  of  Lever’s,  and  except  the 
wont  to  phrase  it.  His  copia  verborum  obligatory  notice  of  his  own  l^ks, 
was  thus  constantly  fed  and  increased,  scarcely  anything  that  can  be  said  to 
while  at  the  same  time  his  unceasing  possess  literary  interest.  It  might  as 
practice  in  writing  made  the  store  one  well  be  the  life  of  a  politician  or  a  man 
of  constantly  circulating  capital,  and  of  business,  for  any  interest  that  its  sub- 
not  a  mere  useless  accumulation.  There  ject  seems  to  have  taken  in  things  liter- 
never  seems  to  have  been  a  time  when  ary.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  may 
even  the  most  minute  question  of  literary  be  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this, 
practice,  a  rhyme-hunt  or  the  like,  had  The  concentration  of  men  of  letters  and 
not  a  vivid  interest  for  him.  Thus  his  art  in  literary  and  artistic  sets  and 
occupation,  however  he  might  occasion-  cliques  has  obvious  disadvantages,  of 
ally  groan  at  and  complain  of  it,  was  in  which  the  talking  of  “  shop”  is  not  the 
practice  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure,  worst.  It  tends,  no  doubt,  to  promote 
of  relief  from  ennui,  of  alternatives  from  a  severance  between  the  different  lines 
self-regarding  cares.  It  was  a  strong  of  thought  and  intellectual  occupation 
tower  which  successfully  kept  out  the  in  the  nation.  The  eternal  hatred  sworn 
enemy,  until  sheer  physical  collapse  to  the  bourgeois  is  not  a  necessary  or  a 
ceased  to  make  it  any  longer  defensible,  beneficial  phenomenon  either  to  the 
On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  difficult  bourgeois  himself  or  the  man  of  letters, 
to  find  in  Lever  any  trace  of  love  for  or  Although  the  tendency  of  French  politics 
interest  in  his  art  as  an  art.  It  seems  to  since  the  Revolution  to  open  political 
have  been  always  a  means  to  an  end,  or  positions  to  literary  men  of  distinction 
rather  to  half  a  hundred  different  ends,  may  have  made  some  compensation,  it 
pursued  with  less  or  more  zest  for  the  is  still  probable  that  the  divorce  be- 
time,  but  rarely  falling  in  with  any  pos-  tween  the  Philistine  and  the  anti-Philis- 
sible  or  coherent  plan  of  life.  Though  tine  there  is  wider  than  with  us.  This 
he  was  a  man  of  letters,  his  interests  divorce  is  at  any  rate  not  good  for  the 
were  nothing  so  little  as  literary.  The  Philistine  himself,  while  it  may  tend  to 
wildest  absurdities  of  the  ”  Jeunes-  force  his  opponent  into  Bohemian  ways 
France”  and  the  “  Bousingots”  were  and  habits  which  he  might  very  well 
somehow  or  other  connected  with  lit-  avoid.  But  that  it  has  done  good  to 
erary  questions.  Lever’s  youthful  esca-  literature  there  can  be  no  doubt.  With 
pades  and  later  dissipation  had  nothing  to  very  few  exceptions,  the  service  of  the 
do  with  literature  at  all,  and  might  have  English  literary  man  is  rendered  more 
been  and  were  shared  in  by  persons  of  or  less  half-heartedly.  He  is  a  journal- 
no  taste  or  interest  in  literature  what-  ist,  a  politician,  a  man  of  the  world,  a 
ever.  There  is  a  famous  sentence  of  historian,  a  dramatist  first,  and  a  man 
Thackeray’s  which  has  sometimes  excit-  of  letters  afterwards.  He  wants  to  in- 
ed  a  good  deal  of  surprise.  ”  No  class  fluence  public  opinion,  to  get  into  good 
of  men  talk  of  books,  or  as  a  rule  read  society,  to  establish  his  family  comforta- 
books,  so  little  as  literary  men.”  It  is  bly,  to  do  everything,  in  short,  rather 
not  true  of  England  now  perhaps,  but  it  than  live  in  companionship  with  the 
certainly  was  true  of  England  then.  It  Muses,  and  with  a  few  of  the  elect  of 
has  never  since  France  possessed  a  lit-  their  worshippers.  Sometimes,  no  doubt, 
erature  been  true  of  France,  and  the  he  achieves  all  these  ends  more  or  less 
difference  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  completely ;  sometimes  he  fails  very 
comparing  these  two  volumes.  M.  Ber-  completely  indeed.  In  the  latter  case 
gerat’s  book  is  almost  composed  of  lit-  the  art  which  he  has  cultivated  only 
erary  conversations,  souvenirs,  jests,  with  a  half  devotion  naturally  does  not 
Here  the  hero  is  defending  a  thesis  do  much  for  him  at  the  last.  There  is 
against  M.  Taine  or  M.  Renan,  there  a  story  of  a  French  man  of  letters  who 
expounding  another  for  the  benefit  of  expir^,  and  had  apparently  deliberately 
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purposed  to  expire,  while  correcting  a 
proof.  The  person  concerned  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  coxcomb,  and  his  taste  in  se¬ 
lecting  that  particular  branch  of  literary 
employment  was  certainly  peculiar.  But 
there  was  something  not  altogether  inap¬ 
propriate  in  the  assertion  of  devotion  to 
the  employment  to  which  he  had  given 
himself  up. 

The  spirit  of  Congreve’s  famous 
speech  to  Voltaire  has  never,  at  least 
since  Voltaire’s  time,  commended  itself 
to  men  of  letters  across  the  Channel. 
With  us  literature  has,  until  very  recent¬ 
ly,  hardly  been  even  a  profession,  still 
less  an  art  having  a  recognized  guild  and 
brotherhood  of  cultivators.  It  would  be 
considered  an  affectation,  and  a  hardly 
pardonable  affection  in  any  one  who  had 
not  produced  capital  works  in  some 
popular  department  of  literature,  to  take 
the  name  of  a  man  of  letters  at  all. 
There  may,  I  have  said,  be  a  good 
many  reasons  against,  as  well  as  for,  the 
definite  constitution  and  herding  to¬ 
gether  of  a  body  of  gens  de  Uttres.  But 
it  certainly  has  one  result  which  cannot 


be  denied.  It  leads  to  the  display  of 
much  greater  merit  of  the  purely  literary 
kind  in  the  discharge  of  merely  miscel¬ 
laneous  literary  work.  The  French 
journalist,  novelist,  dramatist,  may  be 
and  often  is  a  man  of  far  less  education 
and  information  than  his  English  com¬ 
peer,  but  at  least  he  does  not  often  pro¬ 
duce  such  slovenly  and  formless  work. 
Also  it  has  another  good  result  which 
has  been  sufficiently  indicated  already  in 
this  review  of  the  memorials  of  a  great 
man  of  letters.  It  gives  the  litterateur 
all  the  essentials  of  a  religion,  the  fellow- 
feeling,  the  cardinal  doctrines,  the  pre¬ 
scribed  hatreds  which  go  to  make  up  a 
regular  cult.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
have  a  religion  of  any  kind,  and  particu¬ 
larly  excellent  when  the  relish  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  good  things  is  fading,  and 
pleasure,  if  it  has  to  be  found  at  all, 
must  be  sought  in  quiet  occupations  and 
in  the  performance  of  daily  tasks.  The 
game  of  the  hunter  of  adjectives  never 
becomes  scarce,  and  his  interest  and 
energy  in  the  quest  never  desert  him. — 
Fortnightly  Review. 


DULCE  EST  DESIPERE. 

A  LATIN  student’s  SONG  OF  THE  TW’EI.FTH  CENTURY. 

(Translated from  the  "  Camtina  Burana,”  p.  137.) 

BY  J.  A.  SYMONDS. 

Cast  aside  dull  books  and  thought  ! 

Sweet  is  folly,  sweet  is  play  : 

Take  the  pleasure  spring  hath  brought 
In  youth’s  opening  holiday  ! 

Right  it  is  that  age  should  ponder 
On  grave  matters  fraught  with  care  ; 

Tender  youth  is  free  to  wander. 

Free  to  frolic  light  as  air. 

Like  a  dream  our  prime  is  down. 

Prisoned  in  a  study  ; 

Sport  and  folly  are  youth’s  own. 

Tender  youth  and  ruddy. 

Lo,  the  spring  of  life  slips  by. 

Frozen  winter  comes  apace  ; 

Strength  is  minished  silently. 

Care  writes  wrinkles  on  our  face  ; 

Blood  dries  up  and  courage  fails  us. 
Pleasure  dwindles,  joys  decrease, 

Till  old  age  at  last  assails  us 
With  his  troop  of  illnesses. 
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Like  a  dream  our  prime  is  flown, 

Prisoned  in  a  study  ; 

Sport  and  folly  are  youth’s  own, 

Tender  youth  and  ruddy. 

Live  we  like  the  gods  above  ! 

This  is  wisdom,  this  is  truth  : 

Chase  the  joys  of  gentle  love 
In  the  leisure  of  our  youth  ! 

Keep  the  vows  we  swore  together. 

Lads,  obey  that  ordinance  ; 

Seek  the  fields  in  sunny  weather. 

Where  the  laughing  maidens  dance. 

Like  a  dream  our  prime  is  flown. 

Prisoned  in  a  study  ; 

Sport  and  folly  are  youth’s  own. 

Tender  youth  and  ruddy. 

There  the  lad  who  lists  may  see 
Which  among  the  girls  is  kind  ; 

There  young  limbs  deliciously 

Flashing  through  the  dances  wind  :  f 

W’hile  the  girls  their  arms  are  raising. 

Moving,  winding  o’er  the  lea. 

Still  I  stand  and  gaze,  and  gazing 
They  have  stolen  the  soul  of  me  ! 

Like  a  dream  our  prime  is  flown. 

Prisoned  in  a  study  ; 

Sport  and  folly  are  youth’s  own. 

Tender  youth  and  ruddy. 

Cornhill  Magazine. 


WHITE  WINGS:  A  YACHTING  ROMANCE. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 

Chapter  VIII. 

PLOTS  AND  COUNTER-PLOTS. 

Now  the  Laird  has  a  habit — laudable 
or  not — of  lingering  over  an  additional 
half-cup  at  breakfast,  as  an  excuse  for 
desultory  talk  ;  and  thus  it  is,  on  this 
particular  morning,  .the  young  people 
having  gone  on  deck  to  see  the  yacht  get 
under  way,  that  Denny-mains  has  a 
chance  of  revealing  to  us  certain  secret 
schemes  of  his  over  which  he  has  appar¬ 
ently  been  brooding.  How  could  we 
have  imagined  that  all  this  plotting  and 
planning  had  been  going  on  beneath  the 
sedate  exterior  of  the  Commissioner  for 
the  Burgh  of  Strathgovan  ? 

"  She’s  just  a  wonderful  bit  lass  !”  he 
says,  confidently,  to  his  hostess  ;  ”  as 
happy  and  contented  as  the  day  is  long  ; 


and  when  she’s  not  singing  to  herself, 
her  way  of  speech  has  a  sort  of — a  sort 
of  music  in  it  that  is  quite  new  to  me. 
Yes,  I  must  admit  that ;  I  did  not  know 
that  the  southern  English  tongue  was  so 
accurate  and  pleasant  to  the  ear.  Ay, 
but  what  will  become  of  her  ?” 

What,  indeed  !  The  lady  whom  he 
was  addressing  had  often  spoken  to  him 
of  Mary  Avon’s  isolated  position  in  the 
world. 

“  It  fairly  distresses  me,”  continues 
the  good-hearted  Laird,  ”  when  il  think 
of  her  condeetion — not  at  present,  when 
she  has,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
severcU  friends  ‘near  her  who  would  be 
glad  to  do  what  they  could  for  her  ;  but 
by  and  by,  when  she  is  becoming 
older — ” 

The  Laird  hesitated.  Was  it  possi- 
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ble,  after  all,  that  he  was  about  to  hint 
at  the  chance  of  Mary  Avon  becoming 
the  mistress  of  the  mansion  and  estate 
of  Denny-mains  ?  Then  he  made  a 
plunge. 

“  A  young  woman  in  her  position 
should  have  a  husband  to  protect  her, 
that  is  what  I  am  sure  of.  Have  ye 
never  thought  of  it,  ma’am  ?” 

"  I  should  like  very  well  to  see  Mary 
married,”  says  the  other,  demurely. 

“  And  I  know  she  would  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  wife.” 

“  An  excellent  wife  !”  exclaims  the 
Laird  ;  and  then  he  adds,  with  a  tone 
approaching  to  severity,  ”  I  tell  ye  he 
will  be  a  fortunate  man  that  gets  her. 
Oh,  ay  ;  I  have  watched  her.  I  can 
keep  my  eyes  open  when  there  is  need. 
Did  you  hear  her  asking  the  captain 
about  his  wife  and  children  ?  I  tell  you 
there’s  human  nature  in  that  lass.” 

There  was  no  need  for  the  Laird  to 
be  so  pugnacious  ;  we  were  not  contesting 
the  point.  However,  he  resumed — 

”  I  have  been  thinking,”  said  he,  with 
a  little  more  shyness,  “  about  my 
nephew’.  He’s  a  good  lad.  Well,  ye 
know,  ma’am,  that  I  do  not  approve  of 
young  men  being  brought  up  in  idle¬ 
ness,  whatever  their  prospects  must  be  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  my 
nephew  Howard  is  w’orking  hard  enough 
— what  with  the  reading  of  law-books, 
and  attending  the  courts,  and  all  that — 
though  as  yet  he  has  not  had  much  busi¬ 
ness.  But  then  there  is  no  necessity. 
1  do  not  think  he  is  a  lad  of  any  great 
ambeetion,  like  your  friend  Mr.  Suther¬ 
land,  who  has  to  fight  his  way  in  the 
world  in  any  case.  But  Howard — I 
have  been  thinking  now  that  if  he  was  to 
get  married  and  settled,  he  might  give 
up  the  law  business  altogether  ;  and,  if 
they  were  content  to  live  in  Scotland,  he 
might  look  after  Denny-mains.  It  will 
be  his  in  any  case,  ye  know  ;  he  would 
have  the  interest  of  a  man  looking  after 
his  own  property.  Now,  1  will  tell  ye 
plainly,  ma’am,  what  I.have  been  think¬ 
ing  about  this  day  or  two  back  ;  if  How¬ 
ard  would  marry  your  young  lady  friend, 
that  would  be  agreeable  to  me. 

The  calm  manner  in  which  the  I.aird 
announced  his  scheme  showed  that  it 
had  been  well  matured.  It  was  a  nat¬ 
ural,  simple,  feasible  arrangement,  by 
which  two  persons  in  whom  he  took  a 
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warm  interest  would  be  benefited  at 
once. 

”  But  then,  sir,”  says  his  hostess, 
with  a  smile  which  she  cannot  wholly  re¬ 
press,  “  you  know  people  never  do  mar¬ 
ry  to  please  a  third  person — at  least, 
very  seldom.” 

“  Oh,  there  can  be  no  forcing,”  said 
the  Laird  w'ith  decision.  “  But  I  have 
done  a  great  deal  for  Howard  ;  may  I 
not  expect  that  he  will  do  something  for 
me  ?” 

”  Oh,  doubtless,  doubtless,”  says  this 
amiable  lady,  who  has  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  match-making  herself  ;  “  but  I 
have  generally  found  that  marriages  that 
would  be  in  every  way  suitable  and 
pleasing  to  friends,  and  obviously  de¬ 
sirable,  are  precisely  the  marriages  that 
never  come  off.  Young  j>e<»ple,  when 
they  are  flung  at  each  other’s  heads,  to 
use  the  common  phrase,  never  will  be 
sensible  and  please  their  relatives. 
Now  if  you  were  to  bring  your  nephew 
here,  do  you  think  Mary  would  fall  m 
love  W’ith  him  because  she  ought  ? 
More  likely  you  would  find  that,  out  of 
pure  contrariety,  she  would  fall  in  love 
with  Angus  Sutherland,  who  cannot 
afford  to  marry,  and  whose  head  is  filled 
with  other  things.” 

“  I  am  not  sure,  I  am  not  sure,”  said 
the  Laird,  musingly.  "  Howard  is  a 
good-looking  young  fellow’,  and  a  capi¬ 
tal  lad,  too.  I  am  not  so  sure.” 

"And  then,  you  know,”  said  the 
other  shyly,  for  she  will  not  plainly  say 
any  thing  to  Mary’s  disparagement  ; 
”  young  men  have  different  tastes  in 
their  choice  of  a  wife.  He  might  not 
have  the  high  opinion  of  her  that  you 
have.” 

At  this  the  Laird  gave  a-  look  of  sur¬ 
prise,  even  of  resentment. 

"  Then  I’ll  tell  ye  what  it  is,  ma’am,” 
said  he,  almost  angrily  ;  “  if  my  nephew 
had  the  chance  of  marrying  such  a  girl, 
and  did  not  do  so,  I  should  consider 
him — I  should  consider  him  a  fool,  and 
say  so.” 

And  then  he  added,  sharply — 

“  And  do  ye  think  I  would  let 
Denny-mains  pass  into  the  hands  of  a 
fool  i” 

Now  this  kind  lady  had  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  rousing  the  wrath  of  the  Laird 
in  this  manner ;  and  she  instantly  set 
about  pacifying  him.  And  the  Laird 
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was  easily  pacified.  In  a  minute  or  two 
he  was  laughing  good-naturedly  at  him¬ 
self  for  getting  into  a  passion  ;  he  said 
it  would  not  do  for  one  at  his  time  of 
life  to  try  to  play  the  part  of  the  stern 
father  as  they  played  that  in  theatre 
pieces — there  was  to  be  no  forcing. 

"  But  he’s  a  good  lad,  ma’am,  a  good 
lad,”  said  he,  rising  as  his  hostess  rose  ; 
and  he  added,  significantly,  ”  he  is  no 
fool,  I  assure  ye,  ma’am  ;  he  has  plenty 
of  common-sense.” 

When  we  get  up  on  deck  again,  w-e 
find  that  the  White  Dove  is  gently  glid¬ 
ing  out  of  the  lonely  Loch  Scresorst, 
with  its  solitary  house  among  the  trees, 
and  its  crofters’  huts  at  the  base  of  the 
sombre  hills.  And  as  the  light  cool 
breeze — gratefully  cool  after  the  blazing 
heat  of  the  last  day  or  two — carries  us 
away  northward,  we  see  more  and  more 
of  the  awful  solitudes  of  Haleval  and 
Haskeval,  that  are  still  thunderous  and 
dark  under  the  hazy  sky.  Above  the 
great  shoulders,  and  under  the  purple 
peaks,  we  see  the  far-reaching  corries 
opening  up,  with  here  and  there  a  white 
waterfall  just  visible  in  the  hollows. 
There  is  a  sense  of  escape  as  we  draw 
away  from  that  overshadowing  gloom. 

Then  we  discover  that  we  have  a  new 
skipper  to-day,  vice  John  of  Skye,  de¬ 
posed.  The  fresh  hand  is  Mary  Avon, 
who  is  at  the  tiller,  and  looking  exceed¬ 
ingly  business-like.  She  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  this  post  by  Dr.  Sutherland, 
who  stands  by;  she  receives  explanations 
about  the  procedure  of  Hector  of  Moi- 
dart,  who  is  up  aloft,  lacing  the  smaller 
topsail  to  the  mast ;  she  watches  the 
operations  of  John  of  Skye  and  Sandy, 
who  are  at  the  sheets  below  ;  and,  like  a 
wise  and  considerate  captain,  she  pre¬ 
tends  not  to  notice  Master  Fred,  who  is 
having  a  quiet  smoke  by  the  windlass. 
And  so,  past  those  lonely  shores  sails 
the  brave  vessel — the  yawl  White  Dove, 
Captain  Mary  Avon,bound  for  anywhere. 

But  you  must  not  imagine  that  the  new 
skipper  is  allowed,  to  stand  by  the  tiller. 
Captain  though  she  may  be,  she  has  to 
submit  civilly  to  dictation,  in  so  far  as 
her  foot  is  concerned.  Our  young  Doc¬ 
tor  has  compelled  her  to  be  seated,  and 
he  has  passed  a  rope  round  the  tiller  that 
so  she  can  steer  from  her  chair,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  gives  suggestions, 
w’hich  she  receives  as  orders. 


“  I  wish  I  had  been  v/ith  you  when 
you  first  sprained  your  foot,”  he  says. 

“Yes?”  she  answers,  with  humble 
inquiry  in  her  eyes. 

“  I  would  have  put  it  in  plaster  of 
Paris,”  he  says,  in  a  matter-of-fact  way, 
“  and  locked  you  up  in  the  house  for  a 
fortnight ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  you 
would  not  know  which  ankle  was  the 
sprained  one.” 

There  was  neither  “  with  your  leave” 
nor  “  by  your  leave”  in  this  young 
man’s  manner  when  he  spoke  of  that 
accident.  He  would  have  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  her.  He  would  have  dis¬ 
carded  your  bandages  and  hartshorn,  and 
what  not ;  when  it  was  Mary  Avon’s  foot 
that  was  concerned — it  was  intimated 
to  us — he  would  have  had  his  own  w'ay 
in  spite  of  all  comers. 

“  I  wish  I  had  known,”  she  says, 
timidly,  meaning  that  it  was  the  treat¬ 
ment  she  wished  she  had  known. 

“  There  is  a  more  heroic  remedy,” 
said  he,  with  a  smile  ;  “  and  that  is 
walking  the  sprain  off.  I  believe  that 
can  be  done,  but  most  people  would 
shrink  from  the  pain.  Of  course,  if  it 
were  done  at  all,  it  would  be  done  by  a 
woman  ;  women  can  bear  pain  infinitely 
better  than  men.” 

“  Oh,  do  you  think  so  !”  she  says,  in 
mild  protest.  “  Oh,  I  am  sure  not. 
Men  are  so  much  braver  than  women, 
so  much  stronger — ” 

But  this  gentle  quarrel  is  suddenly 
stopped,  for  some  one  calls  attention  to 
a  deer  that  is  calmly  browsing  on  one  of 
the  high  slopes  above  that  rocky  shore, 
and  instantly  all  glasses  are  in  request. 
It  is  a  hind,  with  a  beautifully  shaped 
head  and  slender  legs  ;  she  takes  no 
notice  of  the  passing  craft,  but  continues 
her  feeding,  walking  a  few  steps  onward 
from  time  to  time.  In  this  way  she 
reaches  the  edge  of  a  gully  in  the  rugged 
cliffs  where  there  is  some  bnishwood, 
and  probably  a  stream  ;  into  this  she 
sedately  descends,  and  we  see  her  no 
more. 

Then  there  is  another  cry  ;  what  is 
this  cloud  ahead,  or  waterspout  resting 
on  the  calm  bosom  of  the  sea  ?  Glasses 
again  in  request,  amid  many  exclama¬ 
tions,  reveal  to  us  that  this  is  a  dense 
cloud  of  birds  ;  a  flock  so  vast  that  to¬ 
wards  the  water  it  seems  black  ;  can  it 
be  the  dead  body  of  a  whale  that  has 
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collected  this  world  of  wings  from  all 
the  Northern  seas  ?  Hurry  on,  White 
Dove ;  for  the  floating  cloud  with  the 
black  base  is  moving  and  seething — in 
fantastic  white  fumes,  as  it  were — in  the 
loveliness  of  this  summer  day.  And 
now,  as  we  draw  nearer,  we  can  descry 
that  there  is  no  dead  body  of  a  whale 
causing  that  blackness  ;  but  only  the 
density  of  the  mass  of  seafowl.  And 
nearer  and  nearer  as  we  draw,  behold  ! 
the  great  gannets  swooping  down  in 
such  numbers  that  the  sea  is  covered 
with  a  mist  of  waterspouts  ;  and  the  air 
is  filled  with  innumerable  cries  ;  and  we 
do  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  be¬ 
wildering,  fluttering,  swimming,  scream¬ 
ing  mass  of  terns,  guillemots,  skarts, 
kittiwakes,  razorbills,  puffins,  and  gulls. 
But  they  draw  away  again.  The  her¬ 
ring-shoal  is  moving  northward.  The 
murmur  of  cries  becomes  more  remote, 
and  the  seething  cloud  of  the  sea-birds 
is  slowly  dispersing.  When  the  White 
Dove  sails  up  to  the  spot  at  which  this 
phenomenon  was  first  seen,  there  is 
nothing  visible  but  a  scattered  assem¬ 
blage  of  guillemots  —  kurroo  /  kurroo  ! 
answered  by  pe-yoo-it!  pe-yoo-it !  —  and 
great  gannets — “  as  big  as  a  sheep,” 
says  John  of  Skye — apparently  so  gorged 
that  they  lie  on  the  water  within  stone’s- 
throw  of  the  yacht,  before  spreading  out 
their  long,  snow  -  white,  black-tipped 
w'ings  to  bear  them  away  over  the  sea. 

And  now,  as  we  are  altering  our  course 
to  the  west — far  away  to  our  right  stand 
the  vast  Coolins  of  Skye — we  sail  along 
the  northern  shores  of  Rum.  There 
is  no  trace  of  any  habitation  visible  ; 
nothing  but  the  precipitous  cliffs,  and 
the  sandy  bays,  and  the  outstanding 
rocks  dotted  with  rows  of  shining  black 
skarts.  When  Mary  Avon  asks  why 
those  sandy  bays  should  be  so  red,  and 
w'hy  a  certain  ruddy  warmth  of  color 
should  shine  through  even  the  patches  of 
grass,  our  F.R.S.  begins  to  speak  of 
IMjwdered  basalt  rubbed  down  from  the 
rocks  above.  He  would  have  her  begin 
another  sketch,  but  she  is  too  proud  of 
her  newly  acquired  knowledge  to  forsake 
the  tiller. 

The  w’ind  is  now  almost  dead  aft,  and 
we  have  a  good  deal  of  gybing.  Other 
people  might  think  that  all  this  gybing 
was  an  evidence  of  bad  steering  on  the 
part  of  our  new  skipper  ;  but  Angus 


Sutherland — and  we  cannot  contradict 
an  F.R.S. — assures  Miss  Avon  that  she 
IS  doing  remarkably  well ;  and,  as  he 
stands  by  to  lay  hold  of  the  main  sheet 
when  the  boom  swings  over,  we  are  not 
in  much  danger  of  carrying  away  either 
port  or  starboard  davits. 

Do  you  know,”  says  he  lightly,  “  I 
sometimes  think  I  ought  to  apply  for  the 
post  of  surgeon  on  board  a  man-of-war  ? 
That  would  just  suit  me — ” 

“  Oh,  1  hope  you  will  not,”  she  blurts 
out,  quite  inadvertently  ;  and  thereafter 
there  is  a  deep  blush  on  her  face. 

“  I  should  enjoy  it  immensely,  I 
know,”  says  he,  wholly  ignorant  of  her 
embarrassment,  because  he  is  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  sails.  ”  I  believe  I  should 
have  more  pleasure  in  life  that  way  than 
any  other — ” 

“  But  you  do  not  live  for  your  own 
pleasure,”  says  she  hastily,  perhaps  to 
cover  her  confusion. 

”  I  have  no  one  else  to  live  for,  any¬ 
way,”  says  he,  with  a  laugh  ;  and  then 
he  corrected  himself.  ”  Oh,  yes,  I 
have.  My  father  is  a  sad  heretic.  He 
has  fallen  away  from  the  standards  of 
his  faith  ;  he  has  set  up  idols — the  di¬ 
plomas  and  medals  I  have  got  from  time 
to  time.  He  has  them  all  arranged  in 
his  study,  and  I  have  heard  that  he  posi¬ 
tively  sits  down  before  them  and  wor¬ 
ships  them.  When  I  sent  him  the 
medal  from  Vienna — it  was  only  bronze 
— he  returned  to  me  his  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment,  that  he  had  interleaved  and  an¬ 
notated  when  he  was  a  student ;  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  his  greatest  possession.” 

”  And  you  would  give  up  all  that  he 
expects  from  you  to  go  away  and  be  a 
doctor  on  board  a  ship  !”  says  Mary 
Avon,  with  some  proud  emphasis. 
“  That  would  not  be  my  ambition  if  I 
were  a  man,  and — and — if  I  had — if — ” 
Well,  she  could  not  quite  say  to 
Brose’s  face  what  she  thought  of  his 
powers  and  prospects  ;  so  she  suddenly 
broke  away  and  said — 

“  Yes  ;  you  would  go  and  do  that  for 
your  own  amusement  ?  And  what  would 
the  amusement  be  ?  Do  you  think  they 
would  let  the  doctor  interfere  with  the 
sailing  of  the  ship  ?” 

“  Well,”  said  he,  laughing,  “  that  is  a 
practical  objection.  I  don’t  suppose 
the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  or  even  ot 
a  merchant  vessel  would  be  as  accom- 
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modating  as  your  John  of  Skye.  Cap¬ 
tain  John  has  his  compensation  when 
he  is  relieved  ;  he  can  go  forward,  and 
light  his  pipe.” 

"  Well,  I  think  ioxy^ur  father's  sake” 
says  Miss  Avon,  with  decision,  “  you 
had  better  put  that  idea  out  of  your 
head,  once  and  for  all.” 

Now  blow,  breezes,  blow  !  What  is 
the  great  headland  that  appears,  strik¬ 
ing  out  into  the  wide  Atlantic  ? 

Ahead  she  goes  !  the  land  she  knows  ! 

Behold  !  the  snowy  shores  of  Canna  ! 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

A  long,  strong  pull  together. 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

”  Tom  Galbraith,”  the  Laird  is  say¬ 
ing  solemnly,  to  his  hostess,  “  has  as¬ 
sured  me  that  Rum  is  the  most  pictu¬ 
resque  island  on  the  whole  of  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  oi  Scotland.  That  is  his  de- 
leeberate  opinion.  And  indeed  I  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  he  was  wrong. 
Arran  !  They  talk  about  Arran  !  Just 
look  at  those  splendid  mountains  coming 
sheer  down  to  the  sea  ;  and  the  light  of 
the  sun  on  them  !  Eh,  me,  what  a  sun¬ 
set  there  will  be  this  night !” 

“Canna?”  says  Dr.  Sutherland,  to 
his  interlocutor,  who  seems  very  anxious 
to  be  instructed.  “  Oh,  I  don’t  know. 
Canna  in  Gaelic  is  simply  a  can  ;  but 
then  Cana  is  a  whale  ;  and  the  island 
in  the  distance  looks  long  and  flat  on 
the  water.  Or  it  may  be  from  canach — 
that  is  the  moss-cotton  ;  or  from  can- 
nach — that  is  the  sweet-gale.  You  see. 
Miss  Avon,  ignorant  people  have  an 
ample  choice.” 

Blow  !  breezes  blow  !  as  the  yellow 
light  of  the  afternoon  shines  over  the 
broad  Atlantic.  Here  are  the  eastern 
shores  of  Canna,  high  and  rugged,  and 
dark  with  caves  ;  and  there  the  western 
shores  of  Rum,  the  mighty  mountains 
aglow  in  the  evening  light.  And  this 
remote  and  solitary  little  bay,  with  its 
green  headlands,  and  its  awkward  rocks 
at  the  mouth,  and  the  one  house  *  pre¬ 
siding  over  it  amongst  that  shining 
wilderness  of  shrubs  and  flowers  ?  Here 
is  fair  shelter  for  the  night. 

After  dinner,  in  the  lambent  twilight, 
we  set  out  with  the  gig  ;  and  there  was 
much  preparation  of  elaborate  contriv- 

*  Sir,  our  gratitude  to  you  !  Better  milk, 
and  more  welcome,  never  came  from  any 
dairy. 


ances  tor  the  entrapping  of  fish.  But 
the  Laird’s  occult  and  intricate  tackle — 
the  spinning  minnows,  and  spoons,  and 
india-rubber  sand-eels — proved  no  com¬ 
petitor  for  the  couple  of  big  white  flies 
that  Angus  Sutherland  had  busked. 
And  of  course  Mary  Avon  had  that  rod  ; 
and  when  some  huge  lithe  dragged  the 
end  of  the  rod  fairly  under  water,  and 
when  she  cried  aloud,  “  Oh,  oh  !  I 
can’t  hold  it ;  he’ll  break  the  rod  !” 
then  arose  Brose’s  word  of  command  : 

“  Haul  him  in  !  Shove  out  the  butt ! 
No  scientific  playing  with  a  lithe  ! 
Well  done  ! — well  done  ! — a  five-pound¬ 
er  I’ll  bet  ten  farthings  !” 

It  was  not  scientific  fishing  ;  but  we 
got  big  fish — which  is  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  eyes  ot  Master  Fred.  And 
then,  as  the  night  fell,  we  set  out  again 
for  the  yacht  ;  and  the  Doctor  pulled 
stroke  ;  and  he  sang  some  more  verses 
of  the  biorlinn  song  as  the  blades  dashed 
fire  into  the  rushing  sea  : 

Proudly  o’er  the  waves  we’ll  bound  her. 

As  the  staghound  bounds  the  heather  ! 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

A  long,  strong  pull  together. 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

Through  the  eddying  tide  we’ll  guide  her. 

Round  each  isle  and  breezy  headland. 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

A  long,  strong  pull  together. 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

The  yellow  lamp  at  the  bow  ot  the  yacht 
grew  larger  and  larger  ;  the  hull  of  the 
boat  looked  black  between  us  and  the 
starlit  heavens  ;  as  we  clambered  on 
board  there  was  a  golden  glow  from  the 
saloon  skylight.  And  then,  during  the 
long  and  happy  evening,  amid  all  the 
whist  -  playing  and  other  amusements 
going  forward,  what  about  certain  timid 
courtesies  and  an  occasional  shy  glance 
between  those  two  young  people  ?  Some 
of  us  began  to  think  that  if  the  Laird’s 
scheme  was  to  come  to  any  thing,  it  was 
high  time  that  Mr.  Howard  Smith  put 
in  an  appearance. 

Chapter  IX, 

A  WILD  STUDIO. 

T HERE  is  a  fine  bustle  of  preparation 
next  morning — for  the  gig  is  waiting  by 
the  side  of  the  yacht ;  and  Dr.  Suther¬ 
land  is  carefully  getting  our  artist’s 
materials  into  the  stem  ;  and  the  Laird 
is  busy  with  shawls  and  waterproofs  ; 
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and  Master  Fred  brings  along  the 
luncheon-basket.  Our  Admiral-in-chief 
prefers  to  stay  on  board  ;  she  has  letters 
to  write  ;  there  are  enough  of  us  to  go 
and  be  tossed  on  the  Atlantic  swell  off 
the  great  caves  of  Canna. 

And  as  the  men  strike  their  oars  in 
the  water  and  we  wave  a  last  adieu,  the 
Laird  catches  a  glimpse  of  our  larder  at 
the  stern  of  the  yacht.  Alas  !  there  is 
but  one  remaining  piece  of  fresh  meat 
hanging  there,  under  the  white  canvas. 

"It  reminds  me,”  says  he,  beginning 
to  laugh  already,  “  of  a  good  one  that 
Tom  Galbraith  told  me — a  real  good 
one  that  was.  Tom  had  a  little  bit 
yacht  that  his  man  and  himself  sailed 
when  he  was  painting,  ye  know  ;  and 
one  day  they  got  into  a  bay  where  Dun¬ 
can — that  was  the  man’s  name — had 
some  friends  ashore.  Tom  left  him  in 
charge  of  the  yacht ;  and — and — ha  !  ha  ! 
ha  ! — there  was  a  leg  of  mutton  hanging 
at  the  stem.  Well,  Tom  was  rowed 
ashore  ;  and  painted  all  day  ;  and  came 
back  to  the  yacht  in  the  afternoon. 
There  was  no  leg  of  mutton !  ‘  Dun¬ 

can,’  says  he,  ‘  where  is  the  leg  of  mut¬ 
ton  ?  ’  Duncan  pretended  to  be  vastly 
surprised.  ‘  Iss  it  away  ?  ’  says  he. 

‘  Away  ?  ’  says  Tom.  ‘  Don’t  you  see 
it  is  away  ?  I  want  to  know  who  took 
it  !  ’  Duncan  looked  all  round  him — at 
the  sea  and  the  sky — and  then  says  he — 
then  says  he,  ‘  Maybe  it  wass  a  dog  !  ’ — 
ha  !  ha  !  hee  !  hee  !  hee  ! — ‘  maybe  it 
wass  a  dog,’  says  he  ;  and  they  were 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore  !  I  never 
see  the  canvas  at  the  stern  of  a  yacht 
without  thinking  o’  Tom  Galbraith  and 
the  leg  of  mutton  and  here  the  Laird 
laughed  long  and  loud  again. 

"  I  have  heard  you  speak  once  or 
twice  about  Tom  Galbraith,”  remarked 
our  young  Doctor,  without  meaning  the 
least  sarcasm  ;  “  he  is  an  artist,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?” 

The  Laird  stopped  laughing.  There 
was  a  look  of  indignant  wonder — ap¬ 
proaching  to  horror — on  his  face.  But 
when  he  proceeded,  with  some  dignity 
and  even  resentment,  to  explain  to  this 
ignorant  person  the  immense  importance 
of  the  school  that  Tom  Galbraith  had 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  forming;  and 
the  high  qualities  of  that  artist’s  personal 
work  ;  and  how  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  shook  in  their  shoes 
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at  the  mere  mention  of  Tom  Galbraith’s 
name,  he  became  more  pacified  ;  for 
Angus  Sutherland  listened  with  great 
respect,  and  even  promised  to  look  out 
for  Mr,  Galbraith’s  work  if  he  passed 
through  Edinburgh  on  his  way  to  the 
south. 

The  long,  swinging  stroke  of  the  men 
soon  took  us  round  the  successive  head¬ 
lands  until  we  were  once  more  in  the 
open,  with  the  mountains  of  Skye  in  the 
north,  and,  far  away  at  the  horizon,  a  pale 
line  which  we  knew  to  be  North  Dist. 
And  now  the  green  shores  of  Canna  were 
becoming  more  precipitous  ;  and  there 
was  a  roaring  of  the  sea  along  the  spurs 
of  black  rock  ;  and  the  long  Atlantic 
swell,  breaking  on  the  bows  of  the  gig, 
was  sending  a  little  more  spray  over  us 
than  was  at  all  desirable.  Certainly  no 
one  who  could  have  seen  the  Doctor  at 
this  moment  —  with  his  fresh-colored 
face  dripping  with  the  salt  water  and 
shining  in  the  sunlight  —  would  have 
taken  him  for  a  hard-worked  and  anx¬ 
ious  student.  His  hard  work  was  pull¬ 
ing  stroke-oar,  and  he  certainly  p\it  his 
shoulders  into  it,  as  the  Laird  had  re¬ 
marked  ;  and  his  sole  anxiety  was  about 
Mary  Avon’s  art-materials.  That  young 
lady  shook  the  water  from  the  two  blank 
canvases,  and  declared  it  did  not  matter 
a  bit. 

These  lonely  cliffs  ! — becoming  more 
grim  and  awful  every  moment,  as  this 
mite  of  a  boat  still  wrestles  with  the 
great  waves,  and  makes  its  way  along  the 
coast.  And  yet  there  are  tender  greens 
where  the  pasturage  appears  on  the  high 
plateaus  ;  and  there  is  a  soft  ruddy  hue 
where  the  basalt  shines.  The  gloom  of 
the  picture  appears  below — in  the  caves 
washed  out  of  the  conglomerate  by  the 
heavy  seas  ;  in  the  spurs  and  fantastic 
pillars  and  arches  of  the  black  rock  ; 
and  in  this  leaden-hued  Atlantic  spring¬ 
ing  high  over  every  obstacle  to  go  roar¬ 
ing  and  booming  into  the  caverns.  And 
these  innumerable  white  specks  on  the 
sparse  green  plateaus  and  on  this  high 
promontory  :  can  they  be  mushrooms  in 
millions  ?  Suddenly  one  of  the  men 
lifts  his  oar  from  the  rowlock,  and  rattles 
it  on  the  rail  of  the  gig.  At  this  sound 
a  cloud  rises  from  the  black  rocks  ;  it 
spreads  ;  the  next  moment  the  air  is 
darkened  over  our  heads  ;  and  almost 
before  we  know  what  has  happened,  this 
36 
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vast  multitude  of  puffins  has  wheeled 
by  us,  and  wheeled  again  further  out  to 
sea — a  smoke  of  birds  !  And  as  we 
watch  them,  behold  !  stragglers  come 
back — in  thousands  upon  thousands — 
the  air  is  filled  with  them — some  of  them 
swooping  so  near  us  that  we  can  see  the 
red  parrot-like  beak  and  the  orange-hued 
web  -  feet,  and  then  again  the  green 
shelves  of  grass  and  the  pinnacles  of 
rock  become  dotted  with  those  white 
specks.  The  myriads  of  birds  ;  the 
black  caverns  ;  the  arches  and  spurs  of 
rock  ;  the  leaden-hued  Atlantic  bound* 
ing  and  springing  in  white  foam  :  what 
-  says  Mary  Avon  to  that  ?  Has  she  the 
courage  ? 

“  If  you  can  put  me  ashore'?”  says  she. 

”  Oh,  we  will  get  you  ashore,  some¬ 
how,”  Dr.  Sutherland  answers. 

But,  indeed,  the  nearer  we  approach 
that  ugly  coast  the  less  we  like  the  look 
ot  it.  Again  and  again  we  make  for 
what  should  be  a  sheltered  bit ;  but 
long  before  we  can  get  to  land  we  can  see 
through  the  plunging  sea  great  masses 
of  yellow,  which  we  know  to  be  the 
barnacled  rock  ;  and  then  ahead  we  find 
a  shore  that,  in  this  heavy  surf,  would 
make  matchwood  of  the  gig  in  three 
seconds.  Brose,  however,  will  not  give 
in.  If  he  cannot  get  the  gig  on  to  any 
beach  or  into  any  creek,  he  will  land  our 
artist  somehow.  And  at  last — and  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  John  of 
Skye — he  insists  on  having  the  ,boat 
backed  in  to  a  projecting  mass  of  con¬ 
glomerate,  all  yellowed  over  with  small 
shell-fish,  against  which  the  sea  is  beat¬ 
ing  heavily.  It  is  an  ugly  landing-place  ; 
we  can  see  the  yellow  rock  go  sheer 
dowTi  in  the  clear  green  sea  ;  and  the 
surf  is  spouting  up  the  side  in  white 
jets.  But  if  she  can  watch  a  high  wave, 
and  put  her  foot  there — and  there — will 
she  not  find  herself  directly  on  a  plateau 
ol  rock  at  least  twelve  feet  square  ? 

“Back  her,  John!  —  back  her! — ” 
and  therewith  the  Doctor,  watching  his 
chance,  scrambles  out  and  up  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  feasibility  of  the  thing.  And 
the  easel  is  handed  out  to  him  ;  and  the 
palette  and  canvases  ;  and  finally  Mary 
Avon  herself.  Nay,  even  the  Laird  will 
adventure,  sending  on  before  him  the 
luncheon-basket. 

It  is  a  strange  studio — this  projecting 
shell-crusted  rock,  surrounded  on  three 


sides  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  fourth  by  an 
impassable  cliff.  And  the  sounds  be¬ 
neath  our  feet — there  must  be  some  sub¬ 
terranean  passage  or  cave  into  which  the 
sea  roars  and  booms.  But  Angus  Suth¬ 
erland  rigs  up  the  easel  rapidly  ;  and 
arranges  the  artist’s  camp-stool ;  and 
sets  her  fairly  agoing  ;  then  he  proposes 
to  leave  the  Laird  in  charge  of  her.  He 
and  the  humble  chronicler  of  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  these  people  mean  to  have 
some  further  exploration  of  this  wild 
coast. 

But'we  had  hardly  gone  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  or  so — it  was  hard  work  pulling 
in  this  heavy  sea — when  the  experienced 
eye  of  Sandy  from  Islay  saw  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong. 

“  What’s  that  ?”  he  said,  staring. 

We  turned  instantly,  and  strove  to 
look  through  the  mists  of  spray.  Where 
we  had  left  the  Laird  and  Mary  Avon 
there  were  now  visible  only  two  mites, 
apparently  not  bigger  than  puffins.  But 
is  not  one  of  the  puffins  gesticulating 
wildly  ? 

"  Round  with  her,  John  !”  the  Doc¬ 
tor  calls  out.  “  They  want  us — I’m 
sure.” 

And  away  the  gig  goes  again — plung¬ 
ing  into  the  great  troughs  and  then  swing¬ 
ing  up  to  the  giddy  crests.  And  as  we 
get  nearer  and  nearer,  w’hat  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Laird’s  frantic  gestures  ?  We 
cannot  understand  him  ;  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  hear,  for  the  booming  of  the 
sea  into  the  caves  drowns  his  voice. 

“  He  has  lost  his  hat,”  says  Angus 
Sutherland  ;  and  then,  the  next  second, 
“  Where’s  the  easel  ?” 

Then  we  understand  those  wild  ges¬ 
tures.  Pull  away,  merry  men  !  for  has 
not  a  squall  swept  the  studio  of  its  mov¬ 
ables  ?  And  there,  sure  enough,  toss¬ 
ing  high  and  low  on  the  waves,  we  de¬ 
scry  a  variety  of  things — an  easel,  two 
canvases,  a  hat,  a  veil,  and  what  not. 
Up  with  the  boat-hook  to  the  bow  ;  and 
gently  with  those  plunges,  most  accurate 
Hector  of  Moidart ! 

"  I  am  so  sorry,”  she  says  (or  rather 
shrieks),  when  her  dripping  property  is 
restored  to  her. 

“  It  was  my  fault,”  our  Doctor  yells  ; 
“  but  I  will  undertake  to  fasten  your 
easel  properly  this  time” — and  therewith 
he  fetches  a  lump  of  rock  that  might 
have  moored  a  man-of-war. 
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We  stay  and  have  luncheon  in  this 
gusty  and  thunderous  studio — though 
Mary  Avon  will  scarcely  turn  from  her 
canvas.  And  there  is  no  painting  of  pink 
geraniums  about  this  young  woman's 
work.  We  see  already  that  she  has  got 
a  thorough  grip  of  this  cold,  hard  coast 
(the  sun  is  obscured  now,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  hues  are  more  sombre  than  ever)  ; 
and,  though  she  has  not  had  time  as  yet 
to  try  to  catch  the  motion  of  the  rolling 
sea,  she  has  got  the  color  of  it — a  lead¬ 
en  gray,  with  glints  of  blue  and  white, 
and  with  here  and  there  a  sudden  splash 
of  deep,  rich,  glassy,  bottle  green,  where 
some  wave  for  a  moment  catches,  just  as 
it  gets  to  the  shore,  a  reflection  from  the 
grass  plateaus  above.  Very  good,  Miss 
Avon  ;  very  good — but  we  pretend  that 
we  are  not  looking. 

Then  away  we  go  again,  to  leave  the 
artist  to  her  work  ;  and  we  go  as  near  as 
possible — the  high  sea  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter — the  vast  black  caverns  ;  and 
we  watch  through  the  clear  water  tor 
those  masses  of  yellow  rock.  And  then 
the  multitudes  of  white-breasted,  red¬ 
billed  birds  perched  up  there — close  to 
the  small  burrows  in  the  scant  grass  ; 
they  jerk  their  heads  about  in  a  watchful 
way  just  like  the  prairie-dogs  at  the 
mouth  of  their  sandy  habitations  on  the 
Colorado  plains.  And  then  again  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  two  of  them  come  swooping 
down  from  the  rocky  pinnacles  and  sail 
over  our  heads — twinkling  bits  of  color 
lietween  the  gray-green  sea  and  the  blue- 
and-white  of  the  sky.  They  resent  the 
presence  ol  strangers  in  this  far-home  of 
the  sea-birds. 

It  is  a  terrible  business  getting  that 
young  lady  and  her  paraphernalia  back 
into  the  gig  again  ;  for  the  sea  is  still 
heavy,  and,  of  course,  additional  care 
has  now  to  be  taken  of  the  precious  can¬ 
vas.  But  at  last  she,  and  the  Laird,  and 
the  luncheon-basket,  and  every  thing  else 
have  been  got  on  board  ;  and  away  we 
go  for  the  yacht  again,  in  the  now  clear¬ 
ing  afternoon.  As  we  draw  further  away 
from  the  roar  of  the  caves,  it  is  more 
feasible  to  talk  ;  and  naturally  we  are  all 
very  complimentary  about  Mary  Avon’s 
sketch  in  oils. 

“  Ay,”  says  the  Laird,  “  and  it  wants 
but  one  thing  ;  and  I  am  sure  1  could 
get  Tom  Galbraith  to  put  that  in  for 
you.  A  bit  of  a  yacht,  ye  know,  or 


other  sailing  vessel,  put  below  the  cliffs, 
would  give  people  a  notion  of  the  height 
ot  the  cliffs,  do  ye  see  ?  I  am  sure  I 
could  get  Tom  Galbraith  to  put  that  in 
for  ye.” 

“  I  hope  Miss  Avon  won’t  let  Tom 
Galbraith  or  anybody  else  meddle  with 
the  picture,”  says  Angus  Sutherland, 
with  some  emphasis.  ”  Why,  a  yacht  ! 
Do  you  think  anybody  would  let  a  yacht 
come  close  to  rocks  like  these  ?  As 
soon  as  you  introduce  any  making-up 
like  that,  the  picture  is  a  sham.  It  is 
the  real  thing  now,  as  it  stands.  Twenty 
years  hence  you  could  take  up  that  piece 
of  canvas,  and  there  before  you  would 
be  the  very  day  that  you  spent  here — it 
would  be  like  finding  your  old  life  of 
twenty  years  before  opened  up  to  you 
with  a  lightning-flash.  The  picture  is — 
why  1  should  say  it  is  invaluable,  as  it 
stands.” 

At  this  somewhat  fierce  praise,  Mary 
Avon  colors  a  little.  And  then  she  says 
with  a  gentle  hypocrisy — 

”  Oh,  do  you  really  think  there  is — 
there  is — some  likeness  to  the  place  ?” 

“It  is  the  place  itself !”  says  he, 
warmly. 

“  Because,”  she  says,  timidly,  and  yet 
with  a  smile,  "  one  likes  to  have  one’s 
work  appreciated,  however  stupid  it  may 
be.  And  —  and — if  you  think  that — 
would  you  like  to  have  it  ?  Because 
I  should  be  so  proud  if  you  would  take 
it  —  only  I  am  ashamed  to  offer  my 
sketches  to  anybody — ” 

“  That  !”  said  he,  staring  at  the  can¬ 
vas  as  it  the  mines  of  Golconda  were 
suddenly  opened  to  him.  But  then  he 
drew  back.  “  Oh,  no,”  he  said  ;  “  you 
are  very  kind — but — but,  you  know,  I 
cannot.  You  would  think  I  had  been 
asking  for  it.” 

“  Well,”  says  Miss  Avon,  still  looking 
down,  “  I  never  was  treated  like  this 
before.  You  won’t  take  it  ?  You  don’t 
think  it  is  worth  putting  in  your  port¬ 
manteau.” 

At  this  the  young  Doctor’s  face  grew 
very  red  ;  but  he  said  lioldly — 

“  Very  well,  now,  if  you  have  been 
playing  fast  and  loose,  you  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished.  I  Tvill  take  the  picture,  whether 
you  grudge  it  me  or  not.  And  I  don’t 
mean  to  give  it  up  now.” 

“  Oh,”  said  she,  very  gently,  “if  it 
reminds  you  of  the  place,  I  shall  be  very 
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pleased — and — and  it  may  remind  you 
too  that  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  your 
kindness  to  poor  Mrs.  Thompson.” 

And  so  this  little  matter  was  amicably 
settled — though  the  Laird  looked  with  a 
covetous  eye  on  that  rough  sketch  of  the 
rocks  of  Canna,  and  regretted  that  he 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  ask  Tom  Gal¬ 
braith  to  put  in  a  touch  or  two.  And 
so  back  to  the  yacht,  and  to  dinner  in 
the  silver  clear  evening  ;  and  how  beau¬ 
tiful  looked  this  calm  bay  of  Canna,  with 
its  glittering  waters  and  green  shores, 
after  the  grim  rocks  and  the  heavy  At¬ 
lantic  waves  ! 

That  evening  we  pursued  the  innocent 
lithe  again  —  our  larder  was  becoming 
terribly  empty  —  and  there  was  a  fine 
take.  But  of  more  interest  to  some  of 
us  than  the  big  fish  was  the  extraordinary 
wonder  of  color  in  sea  and  sky  when  the 
sun  had  gone  down  ;  and  there  was  a 
wail  on  the  part  of  the  Laird  that  Mary 
Avon  had  not  her  colors  with  her  to  put 
down  some  jotting  for  further  use.  Or 
it  on  paper  :  might  not  she  write  down 
something  of  what  she  saw  ;  and  experi¬ 
ment  thereafter  ?  Well,  if  any  artist  can 
make  head  or  tail  of  words  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  here  they  are  for  him — as 
near  as  our  combined  forces  of  observa¬ 
tion  could  go. 

The  vast  plain  of  water  around  us  a 
blaze  of  salmon-red  —  with  the  waves 
(catching  the  reflection  of  the  zenith) 
marked  in  horizontal  lines  ot  blue.  The 
great  headland  of  Canna,  between  us 
and  the  western  sky,  a  mass  of  dark,  in¬ 
tense  olive-green.  The  sky  over  that  a 
pale,  clear  lemon-yellow.  But  the  great 
feature  of  this  evening  scene  was  a  mass 
of  cloud  that  stretched  all  across  the 
heavens — a  mass  of  flaming,  thunderous, 
orange-red  cloud  that  began  in  the  far 
pale  mists  in  the  east,  and  came  across 
the  blue  zenith  overhead,  burning  with 
a  splendid  glory  there,  and  then 
stretched  over  to  the  west,  where  it  nar¬ 
rowed  down  and  was  lost  in  the  calm, 
clear  gold  of  the  horizon.  The  splendor 
of  this  great  cloud  was  bewildering  to 
the  eyes  ;  one  turned  gratefully  to  the 
reflection  of  it  in  the  sultry  red  ot  the 
sea  below,  broken  by  the  blue  lines  ot 
waves.  Our  attention  was  not  wholly 
given  to  the  fishing  or  the  boat  on  this 
lambent  evening  :  perhaps  that  was  the 


reason  we  ran  on  a  rock,  and  with  diffi¬ 
culty  got  off  again. 

Then  back  to  the  yacht  again  about 
eleven  0^ clock.  What  is  this  terrible 
news  from  Master  Fred,  who  was  sent 
off  with  instructions  to  hunt  up  any 
stray  crofter  he  might  find,  and  use  such 
persuasions  in  the  shape  of  Gaelic  friend¬ 
liness  and  English  money  as  would  en¬ 
able  us  to  replenish  our  larder  ?  W'hat  ! 
that  he'  had  walked  two  miles  and  seen 
nothing  eatable  or  purchasable  but  an 
old  hen  ?  Canna  is  a  beautiful  place  ; 
but  we  begin  to  think  it  is  time  to  be  off. 

On  this  still  night,  with  the  stars  com¬ 
ing  out,  we  cannot  go  below.  We  sit  on 
deck  and  listen  to  the  musical  whisper 
along  the  shore,  and  watch  one  golden- 
yellow  planet  rising  over  the  dusky 
peaks  of  Rum,  far  in  the  east.  And  our 
young  Doctor  is  talking  of  the  pathetic 
notices  that  are  common  in  the  Scotch 
papers — in  the  advertisements  of  deaths. 

New  Zealand  papers^  please  copy. ' ' 
”  Canadian  papers,  please  copy.”  When 
you  see  this  prayer  appended  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  death  of  some  old 
woman  of  seventy  or  seventy-five,  do 
you  not  know  that  it  is  a  message  to 
loved  ones  in  distant  climes,  wanderers 
who  may  forget  but  who  have  not  been 
forgotten  ?  They  are  messages  that  tell 
of  a  scattered  race — of  a  race  that  once 
filled  the  glens  of  these  now  almost  de¬ 
serted  islands.  And  surely,  when  some 
birth-day  or  other  time  of  recollection 
comes  round,  those  far  away 

Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe 

must  surely  bethink  themselves  of  the 
old  people  left  behind — living  in  Glas¬ 
gow  or  Greenock  now,  perhaps — and 
must  bethink  themselves  too  of  the  land 
where  last  they  saw  the  bonny  red  heath¬ 
er,  and  where  last  they  heard  the  pipes 
playing  the  sad  Faravell,  MacCruimin 
as  the  ship  stood  out  to  sea.  They  can¬ 
not  quite  forget  the  scenes  of  their  youth 
— the  rough  seas  and  the  red  heather  and 
the  islands  ;  the  wild  dancing  at  the 
weddings  ;  the  secret  meetings  in  the 
glen,  with  Ailasa,  or  Morag,  or  Mairi, 
come  down  from  the  sheiling,  all  alone, 
a  shawl  round  her  head  to  shelter  her 
from  the  rain,  her  heart  fluttering  like 
the  heart  of  a  timid  fawn.  They  can¬ 
not  forget. 
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And  we,  too,  we  are  going  away  ;  and 
it  may  be  that  we  shall  never  see  this 
beautiful  bay  or  the  island  there  again. 
But  one  of  us  carries  away  with  him  a 
talisman  for  the  sudden  revival  of  old 
memories.  And  twenty  years  hence — 
that  was  his  own  phrase — what  will  An¬ 
gus  Sutherland — perhaps  a  very  great 
and  rich  person  by  that  time — what  will 
he  think  when  he  turns  to  a  certain  pic¬ 
ture,  and  recalls  the  long  summer  day 
when  he  rowed  with  Mary  Avon  round 
the  wild  shores  of  Canna  ? 

Chapter  X. 

“  DUNVEGAN  ! — OH  !  DUNVEGAN  !” 

Commander  Mary  Avon  sends  her  or¬ 
ders  below  :  every  thing  to  be  made  snug 
in  the  cabins,  for  there  is  a  heavy  sea 
running  outside,  and  the  White  Dove  is 
already  under  way.  Farewell,  then, 
you  beautiful  blue  bay — all  rippled  into 
silver  now  with  the  breeze — and  green 
shores  and  picturesque  cliffs !  We 
should  have  lingered  here  another  day  or 
two,  perhaps,  but  for  the  report  about 
that  one  old  hen.  We  cannot  ration 
passengers  and  crew  on  one  old  hen. 

And  here,  as  we  draw  away  from 
Canna,  is  the  vast  panorama  of  the  sea- 
world  around  us  once  more — the  mighty 
mountain  range  of  Skye  shining  faintly 
in  the  northern  skies ;  Haleval  and 
Haskeval  still  of  a  gloomy  purple  in  the 
east ;  and  away  beyond  these  leagues  of 
rushing  Atlantic  the  pale  blue  line  of 
North  Uist.  Whither  are  we  bound, 
then,  you  small  captain  with  the  pale 
face  and  the  big,  soft,  tender  black  eyes  ? 
Do  you  fear  a  shower  of  spray  that  you 
have  strapped  that  tightly-fitting  ulster 
round  the  graceful  small  figure  ?  And 
are  you  quite  sure  that  you  know  whether 
the  wind  is  on  the  port  or  starboard 
beam  ? 

“  Look  !  look  !  look  she  calls, 
and  our  F.R.S.,  who  has  been  busy  over 
the  charts,  jumps  to  his  feet. 

Just  at  the  bow  of  the  vessel  we  see 
the  great  shining  black  thing  disappear. 
What  if  there  had  been  a  collision  ? 

“  You  cannot  call  a  porpoise,  any¬ 
way,”  says  she.  "  Why,  it  must  have 
been  eighty  feet  long  !” 

”  Yes,  yacht  measurement,”  says  he. 
"  But  it  had  a  back  fin,  which  is  sus¬ 
picious,  and  it  did  not  blow.  Now,”  he 
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adds — for  we  have  been  looking  all  round 
for  the  reappearance  of  the  huge  stranger 
— ”  if  you  want  to  see  real  whales  at 
work,  just  look  over  there,  close  under 
Rum.  I  should  say  there  was  a  whole 
shoal  of  them  in  the  Sound.” 

And  there,  sure  enough,  we  see  from 
time  to  time  the  white  spoutings — rising 
high  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
V,  and  slowly  falling  again.  They  are 
too  far  away  for  us  to  hear  the  sound  of 
their  blowing,  nor  can  we  catch  any 
glimpse,  through  the  best  of  our  glasses, 
of  their  appearance  at  the  surface. 
Moreover,  the  solitary  stranger  that 
nearly  ran  against  our  bows  makes  no 
reappearance  ;  he  has  had  enough  of  the 
wonders  of  the  upper  world  for  a  time. 

It  is  a  fine  sailing  morning,  and  we  pay 
but  little  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
wind,  as  usual,  soon  gets  to  be  dead 
ahead.  So  long  as  the  breeze  blows, 
and  the  sun  shines,  and  the  white  spray 
flies  from  the  bows  of  the  White  Dove, 
what  care  we  which  harbor  is  to  shelter 
us  for  the  night  ?  And  if  we  cannot  get 
into  any  harbor,  what  then  ?  We  carry 
our  own  kingdom  with  us  ;  and  we  are 
far  from  being  dependent  on  the  one  old 
hen. 

But  in  the  midst  of  much  laughing  at 
one  of  the  Laird’s  good  ones — the  inex¬ 
haustible  Homesh  was  again  to  the  fore 
— a  head  appears  at  the  top  of  the  com¬ 
panion-way  ;  and  there  is  a  respectful 
silence.  Unseemly  mirth  dies  away  be¬ 
fore  the  awful  dignity  of  this  person. 

“  Angus,”  she  says,  with  a  serious  re¬ 
monstrance  on  her  face,  “  do  you  be¬ 
lieve  what  scientific  people  tell  you  ?” 

Angus  Sutherland  starts,  and  looks 
up  ;  he  has  been  deep  in  a  chart  of  Loch 
Bracadaile. 

”  Don’t  [they  say  that  water  finds  its 
own  level  ?  Now  do  you  call  this  water 
finding  its  own  level  ?” — and  as  she  pro¬ 
pounds  this  conundrum,  she  clings  on 
tightly  to  the  sight  of  the  companion, 
for,  in  truth,  the  White  Dove  is  curvet¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  among  those  great 
masses  of  waves. 

“  Another  tumbler  broken  !”  she  ex¬ 
claims.  ”  Now  who  left  that  tumbler 
on  the  table,?” 

“  I  know,”  says  Mary  Avon. 

“  Who  was  it  then  ?”  says  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  companion-way  ;  and  we  be¬ 
gin  to  tremble  for  the  culprit. 
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“  Why,  you  yourself  !’* 

“  Mary  Avon,  how  can  you  tell  such 
a  story  !”  says  the  other,  with  a  stem 
face. 

“  Oh,  but  that  is  so,”  calls  out  our 
Doctor,  “  for  I  myself  saw  you  bring 
the  tumbler  out  of  the  ladies’  cabin  with 
water  for  the  flowers.  ’  ’ 

The  universal  shout  of  laughter  that 
overwhelms  Madame  Dignity  is  too 
much  for  her.  A  certain  conscious,  lurk¬ 
ing  smile  begins  to  break  through  the 
sternness  of  her  face. 

“  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it,”  she 
declares,  firing  a  shot  as  she  retreats. 
”  Not  a  word  of  it.  You  are  two  con¬ 
spirators.  To  tell  such  a  story  about  a 
tumbler —  !” 

But  at  this  moment  a  further  assault 
is  made  on  the  majesty  of  this  imperious 
small  personage.  There  is  a  thunder  at 
the  bows  ;  a  rattling  as  of  pistol-shots 
on  the  decks  forward  ;  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  fag-ends  of  the  spray  come 
flying  over  the  after  part  of  the  yacht. 
What  becomes  of  one’s  dignity  when 
one  gets  a  shower  of  salt  water  over  one’s 
head  and  neck  ?  Go  down  below, 
madam  ! — retreat,  retreat,  discomfited  ! 
—  go,  dry  your  face  and  your  bonny 
brown  hair — and  bother  us  no  more  with 
your  broken  tumbler  ! 

And  despite  those  plunging  seas  and 
the  occasional  showers  of  spray,  Mary 
Avon  still  clings  bravely  to  the  rope  that 
is  round  the  tiller  ;  and  as  we  are  bear¬ 
ing  over  for  Skye  on  one  long  tack,  she 
has  no  need  to  change  her  position. 
And  if  from  time  to  time  her  face  gets 
wet  with  the  salt  water,  is  it  not  quickly 
dried  again  in  the  warm  sun  and  the 
breeze  ?  Sun  and  salt  water  and  sea-air 
will  soon  chase  away  the  pallor  from 
that  gentle  face  :  cannot  one  observe 
already — after  only  a  few  days’  sailing 
— a  touch  of  sun-brown  on  her  cheeks  ? 

And  now  we  are  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Skye,  and  before  us  lies  the 
lonely  Loch  Breatal,  just  under  the  splen¬ 
did  Coolins.  See  how  the  vast  slopes  of 
the  mountains  appear  to  come  sheer 
down  to  the  lake  ;  and  there  is  a  soft, 
sunny  green  on  them — a  beautiful,  ten¬ 
der,  warm  color  that  befits  a  summer  day. 
But  far  above  and  beyond  those  sunny 
slopes  a  different  sight  appears.  All 
the  clouds  of  this  fair  day  have  gathered 
round  the  upper  portions  of  the  moun¬ 


tains  ;  and  that  solitary  range  of  black 
and  jagged  peaks  is  dark  in  shadow,  dark 
as  if  with  the  expectation  of  thunder. 
The  Coolins  are  not  beloved  Of  mariners. 
Those  beautiful  sunlit  ravines  are  the 
secret  haunts  of  hurricanes  that  suddenly 
come  out  to  strike  the  unwary  yachts¬ 
man  as  with  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 
Stand  by,  forward,  then,  lads!  About 
ship!  Dou<n  with  the  helm.  Captain 
Avon  ! — and  behold  !  we  are  sailing  away 
from  the  black  Coolins,  and  ahead  of  us 
there  is  only  the  open  sea,  and  the 
sunlight  shining  on  the  far  cliffs  of 
Canna. 

"  When  your  course  is  due  north,” 
remarks  Angus  Sutherland,  who  has  re¬ 
lieved  Mary  Avon  at  the  helm,  ”  and 
when  the  wind  is  due  north,  you  get  a 
good  deal  of  sailing  for  your  money.” 

The  profound  truth  of  this  remark  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  apparent  as  the 
day  passes  in  a  series  of  long  tacks 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  bringing  those 
far  headlands  of  Skye  much  nearer  to 
us.  And  if  we  are  beating  in  this  heavy 
sea  all  day  and  night,  is  there  not  a 
chance  of  one  or  other  of  our  women¬ 
folk  collapsing  ?  They  are  excellent  sail¬ 
ors,  to  be  sure — but — but — 

Dr.  Sutherland  is  consulted.  Dr. 
Sutherland’s  advice  is  prompt  and  em¬ 
phatic.  His  sole  and  only  precaution 
against  sea-sickness  is  simple  :  resolute 
eating  and  drinking.  Cure  for  sea-sick¬ 
ness,  after  it  has  set  in,  he  declares  there 
is  none  :  to  prevent  it,  eat  and  drink, 
and  let  the  drink  be  brut  champagne. 
So  our  two  prisoners  are  ordered  be¬ 
low  to  undergo  that  punishment. 

And,  perhaps,  it  is  the  brut  cham¬ 
pagne,  or  perhaps  it  is  merely  the  snug¬ 
ness  of  our  little  luncheon  -  party  that 
prompts  Miss  !Avon  to  remark  on  the 
exceeding  selflshness  of  yachting  and 
to  suggest  a  propiosal  that  fairly  takes 
away  our  breath  by  its  audacity. 

“  Now,”  she  says,  cheerfully,  “  I 
could  tell  you  how  you  could  occupy  an 
idle  day  on  board  a  yacht  so  that  you 
would  give  a  great  deal  of  happiness — 
quite  a  shock  of  delight — to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people.  ’  ’ 

Well,  we  are  all  attention. 

“  At  what  cost  ?”  says  the  financier 
ot  our  party. 

”  Atno  cost.” 

This  is  still  more  promising.  Why 
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should  not  we  instantly  set  about  mak¬ 
ing  all  those  people  happy  ? 

‘  ‘  All  that  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  get 
a  copy  of  the  Field  or  of  the  Times  or 
some  such  paper.” 

Yes  ;  and  how  are  we  to  get  any  such 
thing  ?  Rum  has  no  post-office.  No 
mail  calls  at  Canna.  Newspapers  do 
not  grow  on  the  rocks  of  Loch  Braca- 
daile. 

”  However,  let  us  suppose  that  we 
have  the  paper.” 

“  Very  well.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
sit  down  and  take  the  advertisements, 
and  write  to  the  people,  accepting  all 
their  offers  on  their  own  terms.  The 
man  who  wants  500/.  for  his  shooting  in 
the  autumn  ;  the  man  who  will  sell  his 
steam-yacht  for  7000/.  ;  the  curate  who 
will  take  in  another  youth  to  board  at 
200/.  a  year  ;  the  lady  who  wants  to  let 
her  country-house  during  the  London 
season  ;  all  the  people  who  are  anxious 
to  sell  things.  You  offer  to  take  them 
all.  If  a  man  has  a  yacht  to  let  on  hire, 
you  will  pay  for  new  jerseys  for  the 
men.  If  a  man  has  a  house  to  be  let, 
you  will  take  all  the  fixtures  at  his  own 
valuation.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
write  two  or  three  hundred  letters — as 
an  anonymous  person,  of  course — and 
you  make  two  or  three  hundred  people 
(luite  delighted  for  perhaps  a  whole 
week  !” 

The  Laird  stared  at  this  young  lady 
as  if  she  had  gone  mad  ;  but  there  was 
only  a  look  of  complacent  friendliness  on 
Mary  Avon’s  face. 

”  You  mean  that  you  write  sham  let¬ 
ters  ?”  says  her  hostess.  “You  gull 
those  unfortunate  people  into  believing 
that  all  their  wishes  are  realized  ?” 

”  But  you  make  them  happy  !”  says 
Mary  Avon,  confidently. 

"  Yes — and  the  disappointment  after¬ 
wards  !”  retorts  her  friend,  almost  with 
indignation.  ”  Imagine  their  disap¬ 
pointment  when  they  find  they  have  been 
dufied  !  Of.  course  they  would  write 
letters  and  discover  that  the  anonymous 
person  had  no  existence.” 

”  Oh,  no  !”  says  Mary  Avon,  eagerly. 
”  There  could  be  no  such  great  disap- 
])ointment.  The  happiness  would  be 
definite  and  real  for  the  time.  The  dis¬ 
appointment  would  only  be  a  slow  and 
gradual  thing  when  they  found  no  an¬ 
swer  coming  to  their  letter.  You  would 


make  them  happy  for  a  whole  week  or  so 
by  accepting  their  offer  ;  whereas  by  not 
answering  their  letter  or  letters  you  would 
only  puzzle  them,  and  the  matter  would 
drop  away  into  forgetfulness.  Do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
scheme  ?” 

Come  on  deck,  you  people  ;  this  girl 
has  got  demented.  And  behold  !  as  we 
emerge  once  more  into  the  sunlight  and 
whirling  spray  and  wind,  we  find  that  we 
are  nearing  Skye  again  on  the  port  tack, 
and  now  it  is  the  mouth  of  Loch  Braca- 
daile  that  we  are  approaching.  And 
these  pillars  of  rock,  outstanding  from 
the  cliffs,  and  worn  by  the  northern 
seas  ? 

“  VVhy,  these  must  be  Macleod’s  Maid¬ 
ens  !”  says  Angus  Sutherland,  unrolling 
one  of  the  charts 

And  then  he  discourses  to  us  of  the 
curious  fancies  of  sailors — passing  the 
lonely  coasts  from  year  to  year — and 
recognizing  as  old  friends,  not  any  liv¬ 
ing  thing,  but  the  strange  conformations 
of  the  rocks — and  giving  to  these  the 
names  of  persons  and  of  animals.  And 
he  thinks  there  is  something  more  weird 
and  striking  about  these  solitary  and 
sea-worn  rocks  fronting  the  great  Atlan¬ 
tic  than  about  any  comparatively  mod¬ 
ern  Sphinx  or  Pyramid  ;  until  we  regard 
the  sunlit  pillars,  and  their  fretted  sur¬ 
face  and  their  sharp  shadows,  with  a  sort 
of  morbid  imagination  ;  and  we  discover 
how'  the  sailors  have  fancied  them  to  be 
stone  women  ;  and  we  see  in  the  largest 
of  them — her  head  and  shoulder  tilted 
over  a  bit — some  resemblance  to  the 
position  of  the  Venus  discovered  at  Milo. 
All  this  is  very  fine  ;  but  suddenly  the 
sea  gets  darkened  over  there  ;  a  squall 
comes  roaring  out  of  Loch  Bracadaile  ; 
John  of  Skye  orders  the  boat  about ; 
and  presently  we  are  running  free  be¬ 
fore  this  puff  from  the  north-east.  Alas  ! 
alas  !  we  have  no  sooner  got  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  squall  than  the  wind  backs 
to  the  familiar  north,  and  our  laborious 
beating  has  to  be  continued  as  before. 

But  we  are  not  discontented.  Is  it 
not  enough,  as  the  golden  and  glowing 
afternoon  wears  on,  to  listen  to  the  inno¬ 
cent  prattle  of  Denny-mains,  whose  mind 
has  been  fired  by  the  sight  of  those  pil¬ 
lars  of  rock.  He  tells  us  a  great  many 
remarkable  things — about  the  similarity 
between  Gaelic  and  Irish,  and  between 
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Welsh  and  Armorican  ;  and  he  discusses 
the  use  of  the  Druidical  stones,  as  to 
whether  the  priests  followed  serpent- 
•worship  or  devoted  those  circles  to  hu¬ 
man  sacrifice.  He  tells  us  about  the 
Piets  and  Scots  ;  about  Fingal  and  Os- 
sian  ;  about  the  doings  oi  Arthur  in  his 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde.  It  is  a  most 
innocent  sort  of  prattle. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  saysBrose — quite  gravely 
— though  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  he 
IS  not  making  fun  of  our  simple-hearted 
Laird,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Aryan  race  that  first  swept  over  Europe 
spoke  a  Celtic  language,  more  or  less 
akin  to  Gaelic,  and  that  they  were 
pushed  out,  by  successive  waves  of  poi>- 
ulation,  into  Brittany,  and  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  Highlands.  And  I 
often  wonder  whether  it  was  they  them¬ 
selves  that  modestly  called  themselves  the 
foreigners  or  strangers,  and  affixed  that 
name  to  the  land  they  laid  hold  of,  from 
Galicia  and  Gaul  to  Galloway  and  Gal¬ 
way  ?  The  Gaelic  word  a  stranger, 
you  find  everywhere.  Fingal  himself  is 
only  Fionn-gatl — the  Fair  Stranger  ; 
Dubhgall — that  is,  the  familiar  Dugald — 
or  the  Black  Stranger — is  what  the  Islay 
people  call  a  Low  lander.  Fu-na-Gauly 
that  we  passed  the  other  day — that  is 
the  Foreigner’s  Point.  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  tribes  that  first 
brought  Aryan  civilization  through  the 
west  of  Europe  spoke  Gaelic  or  some¬ 
thing  like  Gaelic.” 

“Ay,”  said  the  Laird,  doubtfully. 
He  was  not  sure  of  this  young  man. 
He  had  heard  something  about  Gaelic 
being  spoken  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  suspected  there  might  be  a  joke  ly¬ 
ing  about  somewhere. 

However,  there  was  no  joking  about 
our  F.R.S.  when  he  began  to  tell  Mary 
Avon  how,  if  he  had  time  and  sufficient 
interest  in  such  things,  |he  would  set  to 
work  to  study  the  Basque  pieople  and 
their  language — that  strange  remnant  of 
the  old  race  who  inhabited  the  west  of 
Europe  long  before  Scot,  or  Briton,  or 
Roman,  or  Teuton  had  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  scene.  Might  they 
not  have  traditions,  or  customs,  or  ver¬ 
bal  survivals  to  tell  us  of  their  pre-his- 
toric  forefathers  ?  The  Laird  seemed 
quite  shocked  to  hear  that  his  favorite 
Piets  and  Scots — and  Fingal  and  Arthur 
and  all  the  rest  of  them — were  mere  mod¬ 


em  interlopers.  What  of  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  race  that  occupied  these  islands  be¬ 
fore  the  great  Aryan  tide  swept  over 
from  the  East  ? 

\Vell,  this  was  bad  enough  ;  but  when 
the  Doctor  proceeded  to  declare  his  con¬ 
viction  that  no  one  had  the  least  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  various  conjectures  about 
the  purposes  of  those  so-called  Druidi¬ 
cal  stones — that  it  was  all  a  matter  of 
guess-work  whether  as  regarded  council- 
halls,  grave-stones,  altars,  or  serpent- 
worship — and  that  it  was  quite  possible 
these  stones  were  erected  by  the  non- 
Aryan  race  who  inhabited  Europe  be¬ 
fore  either  Gaul  or  Roman  or  Teuton 
came  west,  the  Laird  interrupted  him, 
triumphantly — 

"  But,”  says  he,  ”  the  very  names  of 
those  stones  show  they  are  of  Celtic  ori¬ 
gin — w’ill  ye  dispute  that  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  Carnac,  that  is  in  Brittany 
— eh  ?  Ye  know  Gaelic  ?” 

“  Well,  I  know  that  much,”  said  An¬ 
gus,  laughing.  ”  Camac  means  simply 
the  place  of  piled  stones.  But  the  Celts 
may  have  found  the  stones  there,  and 
given  them  that  name.” 

“  I  think,”  says  Miss  Avon,  pro¬ 
foundly,  ”  that  when  you  go  into  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  names,  you  can  prove  anything. 
And  I  suppose  Gaelic  is  as  accommo¬ 
dating  as  any  other  language.” 

Angus  Sutherland  did  not  answer  for 
a  moment ;  but  at  last  he  said,  rather 
shyly — 

“  Gaelic  is  a  very  complimentary 
language,  at  all  events.  Bean  is  ‘  a 
woman  ;  ’  and  beannachd  is  ‘  a  blessing.  ’ 
An  ti  a  b/uannaich  thu — that  is,  ‘  the 
one  who  blessed  you.’  ” 

Very  pretty  ;  only  we  did  not  know 
how  wildly  the  young  man  might  not  be 
falsifying  Gaelic  grammar  in  order  to 
say  something  nice  to  Mary  Avon. 

Patience  works  wonders.  Dinner¬ 
time  finds  us  so  far  across  the  Minch 
that  we  can  make  out  the  lighthouse  of 
South  Uist.  And  all  these  outer  Heb¬ 
rides  are  now  lying  in  a  flood  of  golden- 
red  light ;  and  on  the  cliffs  of  Canna, 
far  away  in  the  south-east,  and  now 
dwarfed  so  that  they  lie  like  a  low  wall 
on  the  sea,  there  is  a  paler  red,  caught 
from  the  glare  of  the  sunset.  And  here 
is  the  silver  tinkle  of  Master  Fred’s  bell. 

On  deck  after  dinner  ;  and  the  night 
air  is  cooler  now* ;  and  there  [are  cigars 
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about ;  and  our  young  F.R.S.  is  at  the 
tiller  ;  and  Mary  Avon  is  singing,  ap¬ 
parently  to  herself,  something  about  a 
Berkshire  farmer’s  daughter.  The  dark¬ 
ness  deepens,  and  the  stars  come  out  ; 
and  there  is  one  star — larger  than  the 
rest,  and  low  down,  and  burning  a  steady 
red — that  we  know  to  be  Ushinish  light¬ 
house.  And  then  from  time  to  time  the 
silence  is  broken  by,  "  Stand  by ^  for r~ 
ard!  ' Bout  ship  !”  and  there  is  a  rat¬ 
tling  of  blocks  and  cordage  and  then  the 
head-sails  All  and  away  she  goes  again 
on  the  other  tack.  We  have  got  up  to 
the  long  headlands  of  Skye  at  last. 

Clear  as  the  night  is,  the  wind  still 
comes  in  squalls,  and  we  have  the  topsail 
down.  Into  which  indentation  of  that 
long,  low  line  of  dark  land  shall  we  creep 
in  the  darkness  ? 

But  John  of  Skye  keeps  away  from 
the  land.  It  is  past  midnight.  There 
is  nothing  visible  but  the  black  sea  and 
the  clear  sky,  and  the  red  star  of  the 
lighthouse  ;  nothing  audible  but  Mary 
Avon’s  humming  to  herself  and  her 
friend — the  two  women  sit  arm-in-arm 
under  half  a  dozen  of  rugs — some  old- 
w'orJd  ballad  to  the  monotonous  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  passing  seas. 

One  o’clock  :  Ushinish  light  is  smal¬ 
ler  now,  a  minute  i>oint  of  red  fire,  and 
the  black  line  of  land  on  our  right  looms 
larger  in  the  dusk.  Look  at  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  phosphorous-stars  on  the  rush¬ 
ing  waves. 

And  at  last  John  of  Skye  says  in  an 
undertone  to  Angus — 

“  Will  the  leddies  be  going  below 
now  ?” 

“  Going  below  !”  he  says  in  reply. 

They  are  waiting  till  we  get  to  anchor. 
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We  must  be  just  off  Dunvegan  Loch 
now.” 

Then  John  of  Skye  makes  his  confes¬ 
sion. 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  I  been  into  Dunvegan 
Loch  more  as  two  or  three  times  ;  but  I 
not  like  the  dark  to  be  w'ith  us  in  going 
in  ;  and  if  we  lie  off  till  the  daylight 
comes,  the  leddies  they  can  go  below  to 
their  peds.  And  if  Dr.  Sutherland  him¬ 
self  would  like  to  see  the  channel  in  go¬ 
ing  in,  will  I  send  below  when  the  day¬ 
light  comes  ?” 

No,  no,  John  ;  thank  you,”  is  the 
answer.  “  When  I  turn  in,  I  turn  in  for 
good.  I  w’ill  leave  you  to  find  out  the 
channel  for  yourself.” 

And  so  there  is  a  clearance  of  the 
deck,  and  rugs  and  camp-stools  handed 
down  the  companion.  Deoch-an-doruis  in 
the  candle-lit  saloon  ?  To  bed — to  bed  ! 

It  is  about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning 
that  the  swinging  out  of  the  anchor-chain 
causes  the  yacht  to  tremble  from  stem 
to  stem  ;  and  the  sleepers  start  in  their 
sleep,  but  are  vaguely  aware  that  they 
are  at  a  safe  anchorage  at  last.  And  do 
you  know  where  the  brave  White  Dove 
is  lying  now  ?  Surely  if  the  new  dawn 
brings  any  stirring  of  wind — and  if  there 
is  a  sound  coming  over  to  us  from  this 
far  land  of  legend  and  romance — it 
is  the  wild,  sad  wail  of  Dunvegan  !  The 
mists  are  clearing  from  the  hills  ;  the 
day  breaks  wan  and  fair  ;  the  great  gray 
castle,  touched  by  the  early  sunlight, 
looks  down  on  the  murmuring  sea.  And 
is  it  the  sea,  or  is  it  the  cold  wind  of  the 
morning,  that  sings  and  sings  to  us  in 
our  dreams— 

Dunvcfran — oh  !  Dunvegan  ! 

Cornhill  Magazine. 
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We  fancy  that  if  great  discoverers  and 
inventors  had  projected  their  imagina¬ 
tions  into  the  future,  and  vaguely  realized 
the  responsibilities  they  were  incurring, 
their  labors  might  have  been  paralyzed 
by  scruples  and  misgivings.  Their 
sensibilities  must  have  taken  the  alarm, 
and  even  immortality  might  have  seemed 
to  be  bought  too  dear,  if  the  legacy  of 
blessings  they  left  behind  were  to  be 
largely  leavened  by  evil.  Happily  per¬ 
haps  for  the  cause  of  progress,  the  per¬ 


severing  student  absorbed  in  his  re¬ 
searches  merges  comprehensiveness  of 
thought  in  intense  concentration.  The 
brightening  possibilities  of  splendid  re¬ 
sults  cast  a  circle  of  cheering  light  on 
the  experiments  of  the  study  and  labo¬ 
ratory  ;  and  the  acute  and  brilliant  in¬ 
tellect,  when  searching  out  the  secrets  of 
science,  thinks  less  of  the  welfare  of  its 
sp>ecies  than  of  vanquishing  the  obstacles 
that  baffle  it.  Gunpowder  and  the  won¬ 
derful  art  of  printing  must  have  been 
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discovered  much  about  the  same  time. 
The  chemist  who  combined  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  the  explosive  might  have  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  on  the  triumphs  of 
peaceful  engineering — on  blasting  com¬ 
munications  through  mountain-ranges, 
facilitating  communication  between  com¬ 
munities  who  had  hitherto  held  each 
other  at  arm’s  length — on  stormy  road¬ 
steads  changed  into  safe  anchorages — 
on  submarine  reefs  cleared  out  of  the 
ocean  highways — and  on  an  enormous 
economy  of  life  and  property.  But  if 
he  had  had  a  prescience  of  the  destruc¬ 
tive  development  of  projectiles,  we  sus¬ 
pect  he  would  have  found  slight  consola¬ 
tion  in  the  suggestion,  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  his  explosive  into  war  might 
really  make  warfare  less  bloody.  Rather 
would  he  have  been  haunted  all  the  same 
by  the  lurid  panorama  of  battie-helds 
strewed  with  the  dead  and  dying  ;  of 
hospitals  crowded  with  the  maimed  and 
wounded  ;  of  mines  and  bursting  shells 
spreading  sorrow  and  suffering  broad¬ 
cast.  Unless  he  had  been  sublimely  in¬ 
different  to  the  miseries  of  mankind,  he 
must  surely  have  turned  the  key  on  his 
crucibles  and  retorts,  and  determined 
that  his  terrible  secrets  should  die  with 
him. 

Even  had  they  been  diviners  as  well 
as  illustrious  discoverers,  we  do  not  say 
that  the  trio  of  worthy  burghers,  who 
stand  immortalized  in  bronze  on  the 
Rossmarkt  at  Frankfort,  in  their  flat 
bonnets  and  flowing  raiment,  need  have 
been  similarly  influenced  by  sinister  fore¬ 
bodings.  With  Gutenberg,  Fust,  and 
Schoeffer,  the  weighing  the  consequences 
of  their  revolutionary  invention  might 
have  been  in  great  measure  a  matter  of 
temperament ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  preponderance  of  bene¬ 
fits  that  the  printer  has  bestowed  on  the 
world.  But  even  there,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  diffusion  of  light  and  knowledge, 
there  are  decidedly  two  sides  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  a  man  of  a  morbid  mind,  dis¬ 
posed  to  ingenious  self-torment,  might 
well  have  shrunk  back  in  hesitation  from 
the  visions  of  his  prophetic  soul.  He 
might  have  seen  insidious  and  destruc¬ 
tive  agencies  at  work  in  the  abuse  of  hi  s 
types  and  the  prostitution  of  his  presses. 
Though  at  least  one  of  the  partners  in 
the  Strasburg  firm  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  sharp  in  his  business  transac¬ 


tions,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  all 
three  in  the  main  were  pious,  discreet, 
and  well-disposed  citizens.  They  must 
have  been  scandalized  and  shocked,  had 
they  foreseen  themselves  indirectly  the 
authors  of  baleful  treatises  by  atheists  or 
casuists,  intended  to  shake  the  faith  of 
Christendom,  and  throw  open  the  flood¬ 
gates  of  scepticism  and  immorality  ;  of 
subversive  and  revolutionary  pamphlets, 
sapping  the  foundations  of  society,  and 
endangering  the  moral  balance  of  the 
world.  Of  cheap  catchpenny  publica¬ 
tions  meant  to  pander  to  the  passions  of 
the  million,  and  glorify  the  crimes  that 
are  prompted  by  idleness  or  vulgar  crav¬ 
ing  after  evil  notoriety.  Of  libels  that 
pillory  their  victims  on  charges  of  which 
they  may  be  innocent ;  or  of  innuen¬ 
does,  that  are  only  to  be  disposed  of  by 
reopening  the  wounds  they  may  have 
caused.  Or  even,  perhaps,  of  the  innu¬ 
merable  volumes  of  the  very  lightest 
reading,  which  at  the  worst  can  only  be 
characterized  as  frivolous,  though  they 
are  austerely  tabooed  in  the  stricter 
households  as  most  pernicious  nourish¬ 
ment  for  the  immature  mind. 

But,  setting  aside  the  positive  mis¬ 
chief  that  may  be  attributed  to  them  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  the  fathers  of  the 
printing  trade  accepted  a  grave  responsi¬ 
bility  in  exciting  a  world  that  was  intel¬ 
lectually  tranquil.  To  us,  looking  back 
upon  them  out  of  the  light,  those  so- 
called  “  dark  ages”  seem  sufficiently 
dreary.  In  the  intervals  of  those  active 
occupations  which  are  scarcely  suited  to 
our  quieter  modern  tastes — feuds,  fight¬ 
ing,  fire-raising,  rapine,  rapes,  etc. — it 
appears  to  us  that  time  must  have  drag¬ 
ged  along  very  heavily.  In  reality,  to 
the  mass  of  those  who  knew  no  better, 
those  times  of  universal  ignorance  and 
torpidity  must  have  been  at  least  nega¬ 
tively  agreeable.  With  the  rare  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  solitary  student,  of  some 
scheming  churchman,  or  some  statesman 
in  advance  of  his  age,  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  nobody  thought  very 
deeply.  There  was  no  wear-and-tear  of 
the  mental  fibres,  and,  consequently, 
there  were  none  of  those  painful  brain 
and  nerve  diseases  that  fill  our  asylums, 
and  are  transmitted  by  descent.  So  the 
stomach  had  a  similar  immunity  from 
strain,  and  the  unimpaired  digestion  was 
never  troubled  by  abstruse  thought  or 
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far-fetched  anxieties  —  which,  by  the 
way,  was  a  most  beneficent  provision  of 
providence,  when  we  remember  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  medieval  cuisine^  and  the 
habits  of  feasting  among  the  rich  and 
idle.  What  passed  for  thought  with 
society  generally  was  the  mechanical  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  languid  brain  working  in  the 
narrowest  circles  of  its  immediate  inter¬ 
ests  and  cares.  Concern  with  a  future 
state  was  the  special  care  of  the  clergy  ; 
the  Church  had  settled  the  dogmas  which 
the  devout  had  only  to  receive.  Gurth, 
the  swineherd,  for  example,  in  his  lively 
philological  chat  with  Wambathe  jester, 
in  the  Yorkshire  forests  of  Cedric  the 
Saxon,  is  among  the  most  fanciful  and 
unlikely  creations  of  the  rich  genius  of 
Scott.  W'e  may  be  sure  that  he  knew  or 
cared  about  nothing  beyond  the  pigs  that 
were  his  particular  charge,  or  the  bodily 
sensations  of  the  moment.  Even  the 
thrall’s  hot-headed  master,  or  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Baron  of  Torquilstone,  had  no 
more  the  habit  of  consecutive  thought 
than  the  monkey  who,  in  a  mood  of  ap¬ 
parent  preoccupation,  makes  a  clutch  at 
a  companion’s  tail,  or  turns  away  ener¬ 
getically  in  an  insect  chase.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  nowadays  to  realize  the 
condition  of  the  nobleman  or  county 
squire,  unable  to  read  or  to  write,  who 
groped  his  way  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  in  the  profoundest  mental  darkness. 
He  never  troubled  his  head  about 
foreign  politics,  unless  he  were  personally 
summoned  to  serve  beyond  seas  ;  or  when 
some  strolling  wayfarer  like  Wilfrid  ot 
Ivanhoe  brought  news  of  the  wars  in 
France  or  Palestine.  Nor  did  he  con¬ 
cern  himself  much  more  about  domestic 
broils,  unless  they  seemed  likely  to  cost 
him  his  head,  or  bring  him  some  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  domains.  Such  conversa¬ 
tion  as  there  was  over  the  heavy  ban¬ 
queting,  beyond  remarks  on  the  cooking 
of  the  joints  and  the  quality  of  the  heady 
liquors,  turned  generally  on  matters 
manorial  or  parochial.  The  guests  grew 
excited  over  the  encroachment  of  some 
neighbor  on  the  rights  of  free-forestry, 
the  latest  deed  of  audacity  of  the  nearest 
band  of  outlaws,  a  raid  on  the  droves  of 
swine,  or  a  murrain  in  the  herds  of  cat¬ 
tle.  Men  were  forced  to  drink  hard 
and  long  after  supper,  since  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done,  and  so  the  heavy 
brains  became  slowly  sodden,  and  still 
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more  insensible  to  intellectual  stimu¬ 
lants. 

To  us  the  life  seems  dull,  we  repeat ; 
and  we  can  hardly  realize  getting 
through  wet  days  and  long  winter  even¬ 
ings  in  a  country-house,  with  neither 
tobacco,  billiards,  newspapers,  nor  the 
resources  of  a  fairly  stocked  library. 
But  it  had  the  great  advantage  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  men  who  were  born  to  it,  accept 
existence  with  the  acquiescence  of  a 
sluggish  philosophy.  It  made  them 
welcome  as  excitements  they  might  al¬ 
most  be  grateful  for,  what  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  as  the  “  horrors”  of 
the  times  ;  and  it  braced  them  for  the 
worst  they  had  to  bear,  if  the  tide  of 
circumstances  went  against  them.  They 
might  stand  a  siege  with  complacency, 
so  long  as  it  was  enlivened  by  assaults, 
and  till  they  came  to  be  seriously  strait¬ 
ened  for  provisions  ;  while  raids  across 
the  Borders  or  civil  strife  brought  them 
changes  of  scene  and  chances  of  booty. 
Even  if  they  were  caught  and  held  to 
ransom,  and  lowered,  laden  with  chains, 
into  one  of  those  horrible  dungeons 
which  may  still  be  inspected  at  Wark- 
worth  and  elsewhere,  their  habits  of 
mental  vacuity  must  have  brought  them 
ineffable  consolation.  In  the  words  01 
Artemus  Ward,  the  captive  “  lacked  the 
reksit  fancy  and  imagination”  to  excite 
himself  over  possibilities  of  protracted 
suffering.  W’ealthy  and  well-bom  as  he 
might  be,  and  habituated  to  active  pur¬ 
suits  in  the  open  air,  he  was  in  much 
the  same  blessedly  benighted  condition 
which  makes  a  being  like  the  shepherd 
of  the  plague-stricken  Campagna  sup¬ 
port  the  dismal  vicissitudes  of  a  miser¬ 
able  lot  with  the  stoical  serenity  and  res¬ 
ignation  of  ignorance. 

While  the  many  were  happy  in  their 
own  simple  way,  and  in  a  blissful  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  very  existence  of  intellec¬ 
tual  pleasures,  the  few  to  whom  circum¬ 
stances  offered  some  occasions  of  culti¬ 
vation,  enjoyed  the  sense  of  a  relative 
superiority  without  eating  to  excess  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge.  W'^e  do  not 
speak  of  such  phenomenal  potentates  as 
Alfred  the  Great  or  Edward  the  Confes¬ 
sor,  who  actually  devoted  the  royal 
leisure  to  study,  and  drew  with  generous 
profusion  on  their  scanty  treasuries  for 
the  patronage  of  letters  and  the  purchase 
of  manuscripts.  Nor  ot  such  miracles 
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of  learning  as  the  Venerable  Bede,  who 
were  prodigies  indeed,  considering  their 
opportunities.  But  in  the  more  richly 
endowed  convents  there  were  “  gentle¬ 
men  and  scholars,”  who,  without  by  any 
means  overtaxing  their  mental  powers, 
abandoned  themselves  to  a  life  of  faintly- 
lettered  ease.  Even  in  those  cloistered 
shades  where  the  lamp  of  learning  gave 
a  glimmering  light,  the  literary  atmos¬ 
phere  was  relaxing.  No  one  dreamed 
of  systematic  study  with  a  purpose,  ex¬ 
cept  occasionally  one  of  those  ambitious 
priests  who  aspired  to  political  power  or 
the  greatest  places  in  the  hierarchy. 
The  prelates  and  higher  dignitaries  who 
had  risen  by  family  influence  were  easy¬ 
going  men  of  the  world,  who  mixed  in 
the  best  society,  and  were  satisfied  with 
their  attainments  if  they  could  spell  out 
their  breviaries.  They  showed  their 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  their 
office  by  a  display  of  gems  and  sumptu¬ 
ous  garments,  and  were  more  curious  in 
the  refectory  arrangements  and  the  re¬ 
plenishing  of  their  cellars  than  as  to  the 
precious  contents  of  the  conventual  li¬ 
braries.  Their  humbler  brethren  imitat¬ 
ed  them  in  their  degree,  living  less  for 
study  than  for  devotion  or  sensuality, 
according  to  their  tastes  and  temi>era- 
ments.  But  their  cloth,  with  such  at¬ 
tainments  as  they  possessed,  had  given 
them  a  certain  consideration.  They 
took  their  walks  abroad  among  a  lawless 
population,  who,  nevertheless,  respected 
the  cowl,  unless  in  very  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  and  they  came  back  from 
their  walks  with  sharpened  appetites  to 
ample  repasts  and  placid  slumbers.  Or 
they  might  abstract  themselves,  if  they 
inclined  to  that,  in  pious  meditations  or 
in  dozing  over  the  familiar  characters  in 
the  Church  services.  But  whether  they 
gave  themselves  over  to  self-indulgence 
or  to  rapt  contemplation — whether  we 
look  on  them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  Epicurus  or  a  St.  Thomas  ^  Kempis 
— theirs  was  a  tranquil  lot,  if  it  was  not 
positively  pleasurable. 

And  all  that  easy-going  tranquillity  the 
discovery  of  printing  recklessly  disturb¬ 
ed.  Of  course,  the  diffusion  of  knowl¬ 
edge  was  very  gradual  ;  and  for  long  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  research  stirred  al¬ 
most  imperceptibly  on  the  surface  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Yet  from  the  first,  men’s  minds 
were  being  agitated  here  and  there  by 


the  disquieting  ideas  they  forced  upon 
their  neighbors.  As  yet  the  monks  and 
the  secular  clergy  had  pretty  much  a 
monopoly  of  thought  ;  and  even  with 
them  the  practice  of  thought  was  slav¬ 
ishly  regulated  by  tradition.  The  Church 
had  prescribed  the  convictions  which 
were  in  turn  imposed  upon  the  laity. 
But  now  came  the  beginnings  of  the 
change  of  which  modem  readers  are 
become  the  victims.  It  is  true  that  in 
England  the  premonitory  signs  had  been 
visible  in  the  vagaries  of  such  original 
thinkers  as  Wycliffe.  But  those  pesti¬ 
lent  heresies  had  been  half  smothered 
from  their  birth,  in  the  absence  of  any 
means  of  circulating  them  ;  while  the 
propagators  might  be  fined,  incarcerated, 
or  even  burned,  as  an  impressive  warn¬ 
ing  to  their  immediate  neighbors.  With 
printing  and  the  promiscuous  circulation 
of  books  the  mischief  that  had  broken 
out  in  Germany  was  spread  everywhere 
by  insidious  contagion,  like  the  Black 
Death  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But 
unlike  that  subtle  and  deadly  plague,  it 
has  gone  on  running  its  course  ever 
since,  and  diffusing  itself  gradually 
through  all  classes  of  the  community. 
The  femient  of  thought,  the  restless 
craving  for  intellectual  excitement  of 
some  kind,  have  been  stimulated  ;  till 
now,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  we  are  being  driven 
along  at  high-pressure  pace  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  who  is  recalci¬ 
trant  to  stop  himself.  If  you  do  not 
read  for  yourself,  you  are  constrained  to 
listen  ;  and  there  is  no  getting  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  press,  unless  you  should 
be  cast  away,  like  Crusoe,  upon  some 
desert  island.  The  penny  papers  of  yes¬ 
terday  are  to  be  found  in  the  parlor  of 
each  back-of-the-world  alehouse  ;  and 
there  is  generally  some  intelligent  rustic, 
more  advanced  than  the  rest,  who  vol¬ 
unteers  to  spell  them  out  and  comment 
on  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  circle  of 
gaping  smokers.  Localities,  interests, 
and  trades  have  their  special  organs  ; 
and  the  broadsheets  of  the  Police 
News  with  kindred  publications  circu¬ 
late  freely  among  the  criminals  and 
roughs  of  our  cities.  The  printing-press 
has  always  come  in  the  wake  of  the 
pioneers  who  xun  up  their  temporary 
townships  of  wooden  shanties  among  the 
prairies  and  mining  locations  of  the 
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great  American  continent.  European 
colonists  carry  their  journals  along  with 
them ;  the  natives  they  have  settled 
among  imitate  their  example  ;  till  it 
seems  probable  that  shortly  the  only  so¬ 
cieties  that  will  not  support  their  “  or¬ 
gans  of  public  opinion”  are  those  where 
they  murder  the  stranger  and  possibly 
eat  him  afterwards.  Where  the  trader 
seldom  penetrates  the  missionary  has  set 
down  his  foot ;  and  even  if  you  have  be¬ 
taken  yourself  to  the  savage  life  in  the 
wilderness,  the  well-meaning  countryman 
who  offers  you  his  hospitality  will  press 
news  upon  you,  whether  you  like  it  or 
no.  Some  chance  rencontre  may  undo 
the  effects  of  a  protracted  period  of  total 
abstention,  and  a  piece  of  intelligence  as 
exciting  as  unwelcome  may  revive  these 
artificial  cravings  from  which  you  have 
been  striving  to  wean  yourself.  The 
experiment  of  secluding  one’s  self  from 
the  society  of  one’s  kind,  and  submitting 
to  a  rigorous  moral  quarantine,  has  sig¬ 
nally  failed  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  Few  people  have  given  it  a 
fairer  trial  than  that  strong  -  minded 
female.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  She 
had  lived  in  the  full  fever  of  English 
politics  and  society,  and  had  sickened 
of  it  ;  disgust  had  grown  out  of  satiety  ; 
her  hopes  had  been  blighted  and  her  am¬ 
bitions  baffled.  Believing  in  these  su¬ 
pernatural  existences  with  whom  she 
held  secret  communion,  she  seemed  to 
have  fairly  left  this  trivial  world  behind 
her,  and  to  be  anticipating  the  interests 
of  a  future  state.  Her  mental  isolation 
in  her  shattered  Syrian  fortress  was 
scarcely  likely  to  be  troubled  by  her  Al¬ 
banian  mercenaries  or  her  Italian  doc¬ 
tor.  But  in  a  moment  of  weakness  she 
is  left  to  herself,  and  tempted  to  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  author  of  ”  Eothen 
and  the  enchanter  transports  her  by  his 
charmed  conversation  from  the  solitudes 
of  the  Lebanon  to  the  salons  of  Mayfair. 

These  medieval  revolutionists  un¬ 
doubtedly  originated  a  great  variety  of 
industries  which  employ  a  vast  number 
of  brains  and  hands.  Authors,  publish¬ 
ers,  and  critics  ;  machine-makers,  print¬ 
ers,  compositors,  “  readers,”  newspaper 
boys,  etc.,  etc.,  are  indebted  to  them  for 
their  daily  bread.  But  we  cannot  with¬ 
hold  a  tribute  of  regret  to  one  occupa¬ 
tion  which  they  cut  up  root  and  branch. 
We  refer  to  those  pious  and  painstaking 


artists  who  made  a  labor  of  love  of  the 
transcription  and  illumination  of  the 
sacred  manuscripts  and  missals  ;  who 
carried  the  freshness  of  the  fields,  the 
bloom  of  the  wild  flowers,  the  plumage 
of  the  birds,  and  the  tints  of  the  insects, 
into  the  grim  seclusion  of  their  cloistered 
cells.  One  of  the  fraternity  was  the 
Dominican  De  Voragine,  the  original 
compiler  of  the  ”  Golden  Legend,”  one 
of  the  stories  in  which  has  been  so  grace¬ 
fully  modernized  by  Longfellow.  Our 
readers  will  jemember  how  the  humble 
peasant  maiden  offers  her  life  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  that  of  Henry  of  Hohe- 
neck.  And  none  of  the  truthful  pictures 
in  the  legend  are  more  fascinating  than 
that  of  the  venerable  Father  Pacificus. 
We  see  him,  like  the  saintly  Fra  An¬ 
gelico,  preparing  himself  prayerfully  for 
his  task,  and  reverently  transcribing  the 
words  of  the  evangelist  in  simple  awe 
of  the  terrible  curse  on  the  man  who 
should  take  aught  from  the  book  of  the 
prophecy  by  dropping  out  a  line  or  a 
letter.  W’e  picture  the  worthy  monk 
over  his  blazonry,  distracted  between 
his  pride  in  the  tail  of  his  peacock,  and 
his  penitence  for  his  worldly  self-satis¬ 
faction.  The  compositor  who  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  has  no  leisure  to  be  so  care¬ 
ful  or  conscientious  ;  and  we  fear  he  has 
seldom  such  legible  manuscript  to  copy 
from.  The  transition  from  the  father 
in  his  cell  in  the  Black  Forest  convent, 
to  that  of  the  busy  printing  offices  in  a 
modern  capital,  marks  the  progress  ot 
the  great  social  revolution  since  Prince 
Henry  of  Hoheneck  made  his  pilgrimage 
to  Rome.  Look  in  at  the  publishing 
office  of  a  great  daily  paper  as  the  time 
is  drawing  on  after  midnight  through  the 
small  hours.  The  solid  walls  and  floors 
are  sensibly  vibrating  to  the  ceaseless 
revolutions  of  the  steam-engines.  The 
-  sound  of  the  machinery  comes  in  as  a 
subdued  bass  to  the  murmur  of  voices 
and  the  pattering  of  feet.  The  heavy 
atmosphere  is  thickened  by  the  flare  of 
the  smoky  gas,  w-here  the  energy  ot 
modern  enterprise  has  not  replaced  gas 
by  the  electric  light.  Nimble  fingers 
are  moving  by  instinct  about  the  com¬ 
partments  of  the  type-boxes,  mechanic¬ 
ally  translating  thought  into  metal. 
There  is  a  hum  ot  ”  reading”  from  a 
dozen  different  places  ;  and  every  now 
and  then,  from  some  chamber  apart. 
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comes  spasmodically  the  steady  click  of 
the  telegraph.  You  are  never  secure 
from  some  fresh  irruption  of  news,  that 
may  compel  a  modification  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  that  must  always  be  pro¬ 
visional.  A  revolution  may  have  brok¬ 
en  out  in  Japan,  or  death  may  have  sur¬ 
prised  some  distinguished  personage  ; 
and  competitors  are  to  be  outstripped 
by  commenting  on  the  facts,  and  elabo¬ 
rating  details  autobiographical  or  other¬ 
wise.  Conceive  the  feelings  of  the  re¬ 
spectable  Herr  Fust,  could  he  have 
dropped  in  upon  the  quick-witted  and 
facile  scribes  who  have  replaced  Pacifi- 
cus  and  his  slow  -  going  compeers. 
There  are  laborious  individuals  still  busy 
M'ith  the  scissors  and  the  paste,  when 
the  eyes  of  their  families  and  friends 
have  been  closed  for  hours  in  peaceful 
slumber.  There  are  a  couple  of  gentle¬ 
men  at  least  dashing  off  the  leaders, 
pronouncing  judicially  and  literally 
with  the  rapidity  ot  thought  on  the  de¬ 
bate  that  is  drawing  to  a  close  in  the 
House,  or  the  event  that  may  be  the 
starting-point  of  a  new  cycle  of  policy. 
It  is  an  accomplishment  that  readers 
scarcely  appreciate  at  its  value — that  of 
writing  calmly,  consecutively,  and  reflec¬ 
tively  under  an  excess  of  high  pressure  ; 
with  Xhtarriire  pens/e  that  you  are  hope¬ 
lessly  lost,  should  you  hesitate  or  your 
inspiration  fail  you.  When  the  thread 
of  your  ideas  is  being  perpetually  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  presentation  for  quick  but 
close  revision  of  the  earlier  slips  of  your 
comprehensive  article  ;  and  when  you 
know  that  your  brain-work  will  be  scan¬ 
ned  and  criticised  by  the  capable  ex¬ 
perts  whose  ideas  you  are  controverting. 
Then  there  are  “  the  able  editor”  and 
his  faithful  aides^  who  must  always  have 
all  their  wits  about  them,  night  after 
night  and  month  after  month.  It  is  for 
them  to  direct  and  control  the  whole  ; 
to  procure  at  least  a  creditable  sem¬ 
blance  of  consistency  on  the  widest 
range  of  conceivable  subjects,  political, 
religious,  financial,  and  social.  A  de¬ 
cision  to  be  dashed  at  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  may  commit  them  to  a  policy 
there  is  no  reconsidering,  and  do  irre¬ 
trievable  injury  to  their  reputation  for 
perspicuity  ;  while  the  matter  tor  a  dam¬ 
aging  action  for  libel  may  lie  lurking  in 
the  lines  of  the  most  insignificant  para¬ 
graph.  Happily  the  inexorable  hour  is 


approaching  which  dismisses  them  to  an 
interval  of  comparative  repose.  Time 
and  the  early  expresses  will  wait  for  no 
one,  and  the  items  of  belated  news  must 
stand  aside  tor  the  later  editions.  Then 
the  bustle  is  promptly  stilled  as  by  en¬ 
chantment*;  the  troops  of  dishevelled 
workmen  disperse  ;  the  jaded  editor  and 
his  staff  go  home  to  supper  and  bed  ;  a 
practised  hand  or  two  and  some  half- 
dozen  of  boys  may  be  trusted  with  the 
completion  of  the  mere  mechanical 
operations.  The  endless  w'eb  gliding 
through  the  grasp  of  the  cylinders  is 
turned  into  piles  of  copies  ot  the 
Titties  or  the  Standard ;  and  an 
hour  or  two  later  they  are  being  scat¬ 
tered  broadcast  over  the  country,  to  be 
thrown  aside  the  next  day  lor  their 
ephemeral  successors. 

It  is  a  waste  of  work  that  is  continu¬ 
ally  repairing  itself,  like  the  tissues  and 
fibres  of  the  human  body.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  tiny  London  News 
Letter  was  very  patiently  expected  in 
the  provinces,  reaching  its  destination 
in  days  or  weeks,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  The  delay  of  a  few  days  up  or 
down  went  for  nothing  ;  and  it  was  just 
as  well,  when  coaches  or  stage-wagons 
were  continually  coming  to  grief,  and  a 
rainfall  or  a  snow-storm  might  make  the 
roads  impassable.  When  the  sheet  ar¬ 
rived  at  last,  it  was  leisurely  spelled 
through,  and  deliberately  passed  on, 
since  copies  were  few  and  tar  between, 
and  the  subscription  to  it  an  extrava¬ 
gance  of  rank  and  position.  Now  each 
of  the  quick  morning-trains  drops  its 
bundles  of  damp  letter-press  at  every 
station  ;  and  forthwith  the  folding  is 
done,  which  there  was  no  time  for  in 
the  scramble  at  headquarters.  In  each 
village  there  is  a  small  shopkeeper  who 
acts  as  news-agent,  distributing  the  pa¬ 
pers,  sooner  or  later,  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  his  district.  T  ravel  where 
you  will  on  the  iron  network,  you  can 
never  lag  many  hours  behind  the  times. 
You  start  from  Scotland  for  town  in  con¬ 
siderable  anxiety,  worrying  yourself  over 
the  fate  of  some  shaky  investment  ; 
there  have  been  whispers  as  to  the  bank 
you  have  pinned  your  faith  on  ;  or  you 
are  disconcerted  by  your  “  Egyptians” 
being  freely  sold.  You  think  it  as  well 
to  have  an  interview  with  your  London 
broker,  as  the  set  of  affairs  seems  to  be 
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towards  a  panic.  If  you  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  snatching  some  hours  of  sleep, 
you  waken  iip  somewhere  in  Yorkshire 
or  Lancashire,  to  have  the  journals  from 
Leeds  or  Manchester  thrust  in  at  the 
carriage-window  ;  and  you  learn  all  that 
has  transpired  at  the  Stock  Exchange 
the  day  beiore,  since  the  latest  issues 
ot  the  Globe  or  Pall  Mall.  Your 
mind  being  full  of  a  certain  subject,  you 
are  anxious  for  fuller  information  or 
iteration,  and  you  have  it  in  the  fullest 
extent  at  Peterborough  or  Rugby,  where 
the  London  papers  are  awaiting  your 
arrival.  When  you  call  ui>on  your  bro¬ 
ker  in  Threadneedle  or  Throgmorton 
Streets,  you  are  as  thoroughly  posted  up 
as  he  can  be  in  the  current  rumors  of  the 
night  before.  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more 
significant  of  the  thirst  for  sensation, 
and  of  the  indifference  to  the  trifling 
cost  at  which  it  may  be  gratified,  than  a 
glance  into  the  carriages  of  one  of  the 
suburban  trains  that  has  run  into  a  city 
terminus  before  morning  business-hours. 
Floors  and  cushions  are  covered  with 
the  penny  papers  that  have  been  roughly 
tom  open  and  hurriedly  skimmed  ;  ac¬ 
quaintances  have  exchanged  the  Stand¬ 
ard  for  the  Telegraph ;  there  have 
l)een  extensive  orders  for  the  Daily 
News,  if  Cape  letters  are  looked  for 
from  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  ;  and  there 
is  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  the  Sports¬ 
man  and  Sporting  News  left  by  gentle¬ 
men  who,  as  a  matter  of  business, 
are  interested  in  the  latest  odds.  The 
railway  servants  gather  so  rich  a  harvest 
that  they  can  afford  to  become  generous 
benefactors  in  their  turn,  of  the  cabmen 
on  the  rank  and  the  patients  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals. 

As  suggestive  as  the  change  from  the 
cell  of  Pacificus  to  the  modem  printing- 
office,  is  that  from  the  days  of  the  old 
black-letter  volumes  to  those  of  the  rail¬ 
way  bookstalls.  When  the  hand-presses 
had  been  steadily  at  work  for  some  time, 
the  printed  volumes  of  the  world  could 
still  be  almost  counted  on  the  fingers. 
Those  cherished  masterpieces  of  pains¬ 
taking  typography  changed  hands  for 
something  more  than  their  weight  in  sil¬ 
ver,  in  times  when  silver  was  scarce  and 
dear  ;  and  when  the  perusal  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  had  been  permitted  to  the  people, 
the  Bibles  chained  in  the  chancels  of  the 
churches  became  the  objects  of  Protes¬ 


tant  pilgrimages  to  the  inquiring.  For 
long,  the  rare  books  in  circulation  were 
such  as  had  only  an  interest  for  the 
learned  and  the  cultivated.  There  were 
reprints  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Classics, 
with  an  occasional  treatise  by  some 
eminent  contemporary  controversialist ; 
while  such  ponderous  tomes  were  varied 
now  and  then  by  some  lighter  volume  of 
travel  or  of  poetry.  Even  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  price  of 
books  was  still  almost  prohibitory  for 
the  p>eople,  though  the  range  of  their 
subjects  had  been  rapidly  widening. 
Publishers  were  cautious,  as  they  had 
good  reason  to  be,  and  guarded  against 
burning  their  fingers  seriously  by  club¬ 
bing  together  for  their  ventures.  Even 
writers  who  had  already  made  a  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  travellers  who  had  tales  to 
tell  of  untravelled  countries,  felt  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  feel  their  way,  and  preferred  to 
publish  by  subscription.  Then  friends 
and  patrons  rallied  round  them,  and 
canvassed  for  them,  or  specialists  put 
down  their  names  ;  and  when  the  work 
found  favor  with  judges  and  the  critics, 
it  had  a  certain  success  and  circulation. 
But  as  a  rule,  the  bookseller’s  was  the 
very  last  place  where  the  wealthy  squire 
or  the  lavish  man  of  fashion  dreamed  of 
frittering  away  his  money.  For  long 
afterwards  the  shelves  of  the  ordinary 
country  gentleman  were  scarcely  better 
supplied  than  those  of  the  fox-hunting 
and  hard  -  drinking  Sir  Hildebrand 
Osbaldistone.  His  fathers  had  made 
some  provision  against  a  wet  day  with 
books  of  heraldry,  venery,  or  farriery  ; 
and  he  had  added  a  standard  authority 
or  two  to  help  him  in  the  rough-and- 
ready  justice  he  distributed.  To  suit 
the  tastes  of  the  chaplain  or  the  ladies 
of  the  family,  there  were  some  volumes 
besides  of  sermons,  theology,  and  stage- 
plays.  These  worthy  people  had  not 
the  capacity  for  being  amused  by  the 
lighter  fancies  of  finer  brains.  The 
“  Castle  of  Otranto,”  “  Rasselas,”  or 
‘‘The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  were  read 
and  talked  about  in  circles  in  the  town, 
but  they  were  seldom  to  be  seen  in  the 
hall  or  the  rectory-house  ;  and  though 
the  valuation  the  bookseller  had  set  on 
them  seems  low,  in  reality  it  was  liberal, 
all  things  considered.  The  increasing 
popularity  of  novels  and  travels  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  came  simulta- 
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neously  with  the  diftusion  of  wealth  and 
the  development  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  ;  and  when  successive  editions  of 
theWaverley  Novels  were  being  snapped 
up  as  fast  as  they  appeared,  Glasgow 
and  Liverp>ool  were  stretching  along  the 
Clyde  and  the  Mersey,  and  eclipsing 
the  old-established  prosperity  of  Bristol. 
The  fashion  of  light  reading  gained 
ground  so  fast,  that  for  a  time  the  supply 
fell  short  of  the  demand.  It  is  impK>s- 
sible  not  to  admire  the  shrewdness  and 
audacity  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  who, 
anticipating  the  great  modern  discovery 
that  anybody  can  write  salable  fiction, 
volunteered  to  purvey  the  rubbish  in  de¬ 
mand.  They  had  their  reward  in  prices 
that  make  mouths  water  nowadays  ;  for 
there  were  no  circulating-library  propri¬ 
etors  to  act  as  middle-men  —  making 
wholesale  purchases  at  a  ruinous  dis¬ 
count.  But  novel-reading,  on  the  other 
hand,  remained  the  luxury  of  the  rich  ; 
and  when  you  had  bought  your  flimsy 
volumes  at  half  a  guinea  apiece,  you  felt 
bound  to  read  them  studiously,  and 
make  the  most  of  the  bargain.  Taking 
it  deliberately  by  so  many  pages  a  day, 
“  Almack’s”  or  “  The  Adventures  of  a 
Lady  of  Fashion”  might  be  made  to  last 
through  half  the  evenings  of  a  winter  ; 
and  in  the  times  of  the  stage-coaches 
and  rattling  post-chaises  there  could  be 
no  demand  for  travelling  literature. 

Now,  at  the  railway  book-stalls  in  Eng¬ 
land  you  have  only  to  pick  and  choose  ; 
for  though  light  and  cheap  literature 
predominates,  there  are  copies  of  stand¬ 
ard  works  in  the  background — the  third 
edition  of  the  “  Prince  Consort’s  Life,” 
or  the  latest  volume  by  Mr.  Kinglake  or 
George  Eliot.  The  book-stall  appeals  to 
the  weaknesses  of  mankind,  as  well  as  to 
their  praiseworthy  love  of  information  ; 
and  It  has  the  same  attraction  for  grown 
men  and  women  as  the  pastry-cook’s 
window  for  lounging  schoolboys.  En¬ 
nui  is  weighing  on  the  souls  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  who  are  waiting  to  “  establish 
connections”  with  some  train  on  a 
cross-line.  Naturally,  they  gather  to¬ 
wards  the  gay  display  of  the  book-stall, 
like  flies  flocking  to  honey,  or  bees  to  a 
bed  of  thyme.  Those  of  them  who  are 
insensible  to  the  sweets  or  the  fragrance 
of  volumes  that  have  been  written  for 
every  taste,  are  caught  by  the  open 
sheets  of  the  illustrated  and  comic  jour¬ 


nals.  Others  stare  with  some  vague  in¬ 
tention  of  buying,  and  generally  buy  in 
the  end^  The  stall-keeper,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  is  a  voluble  man  of  the  world 
and  a  shrewd  observer  of  physiognomies. 
He  encourages  the  diffident,  he  imposes 
on  the  timid  ;  and  most  of  all,  he  knows 
how  to  make  capital  of  the  sprightly  or 
self-sufficient  traveller  who  engages  him 
patronizingly  in  literary  small-talk.  For 
the  English  book-stall  is  an  institution 
by  itself,  and  the  tables  in  foreign  wait¬ 
ing-rooms  or  on  the  platforms  are  gen¬ 
erally  laid  out  for  the  English  and  Amer¬ 
icans.  With  the  frugal  Germans, though 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  art,  and 
in  spite  of  the  trade  energy  of  Leipsic, 
books  of  all  kinds  are  still  so  dear  that 
nobody  indulges  in  the  luxury  of  buy¬ 
ing  them.  A  German  professor  or  poli¬ 
tician  will  supply  himself  with  the  vol¬ 
umes  that  are  professionally  necessary 
for  his  home  consumption  ;  but  through  a 
long  day’s  journey  he  will  entertain  him¬ 
self  with  his  thoughts  or  a  solitary  copy 
of  the  Kdlnische  ^itung.  The  French 
publish  their  newest  fiction  cheaply 
enough  in  all  conscience,  and  the  paper- 
bound  volumes  at  three  francs  and  a 
half  are  scattered  about  the  saions  all 
over  their  country.  But  when  travel¬ 
ling,  they  are  content  to  chat,  or  sleep, 
or  smoke  ;  and  except  for  the  priests, 
who  bury  themselves  in  their  breviaries, 
you  see  nothing  but  three-sous  papers  in 
circulation.  On  different  occasions  we 
made  one  of  a  party  of  both  Germans 
and  Frenchmen  during  their  recent  war. 
In  either  case  there  was  a  very  agreeable 
mixed  company  of  soldiers,  surgeons, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  ambulance  corps. 
We  travelled  by  crawling  trains  on  lines 
encumbered  with  troops  and  military 
stores.  We  covered  the  ground  at 
something  less  than  a  league  per  hour, 
and  it  had  been  well  known  to  all  of  us 
beforehand  that  the  pace  would  be  as 
problematical  as  the  date  of  our  delivery. 
Especially  among  the  Germans,  the 
great  majority  of  our  companions  were 
exceptionally  intelligent  and  well-educat¬ 
ed  men  ;  and  yet  there  was  not  even  a 
pocket-volume  in  the  party.  We  venture 
to  say  that  we  might  have  safely  trusted 
ourselves  to  Providence  with  a  saloon- 
carriageful  of  Englishmen  in  similar 
circumstances.  For,  as  a  rule,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  is  going  any  distance  seems 
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to  think  it  as  much  a  matter  of  course  to 
lay  in  reading  of  some  sort  as  to  take  a 
wrapi)er  in  winter  or  a  ticket  at  all  times. 
-And  the  book-stall,  like  poverty  or  a 
third-class  carriage,  introduces  a  man  to 
a  strange  medley  of  companions.  You 
recognize  your  old  and  half-forgotten 
friends  in  new  and  economical  if  not 
attractive  disguise.  'The  three-volume 
romances  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  raw- 
head  and  bloody-bone  early  tales  of  Mr. 
Ainsworth — who  is  now  become,  as  we 
believe,  the  doyen  of  the  corps  of  novel- 
writers — are  compressed  into  flexible 
shilling  editions.  The  type  is  small  and 
faint,  and  may  bother  you  if  your  vision 
begins  to  grow  dim  and  if  your  bodily 
strength  is  abating.  l*ut  what  of  that  ! 
For  the  life  of  you,  you  cannot  help  get¬ 
ting  interested,  as  you  used  to  be  in  the 
fortunes  of  Jack  Sheppard  or  the  Red 
Rover.  For  the  once  familiar  charac¬ 
ters  begin  to  come  out  clearly  again,  as 
if  you  were  exposing  invisible  ink  to  the 
sunshine  ;  and  it  is  far  less  the  sensa¬ 
tions  of  the  plots  that  you  enjoy,  than 
the  lively  recollections  you  delight  in  re¬ 
viving.  • 

Then  the  exhibition  on  the  book-stall 
is  a  very  fair  gauge  of  the  style  and  the 
standing  of  our  most  popular  novelists. 
'I'hose  who  are  already  ranking  as 
classics,  whether  shortly  after  their  de¬ 
cease  or  while  still  in  the  flesh,  rarely 
sink  below  the  staid  respectability  of  a 
solid  cloth-binding.  We  have  Thack¬ 
eray  and  Dickens,  Lord  Lytton  and 
George  Eliot,  taking  out  a  reasonable 
lease  of  immortality  in  the  meantime,  in 
substantial  boards  of  green  or  crimson. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  proud  to  avow 
that  we  wear  out  the  strongest  copy  of 
“Adam  Bede”  or  the  “  Pickwick  Papers” 
in  no  time,  thanks  to  knocking  it  about 
in  portmanteaus  and  taking  it  up  at  odd 
moments  in  our  dressing-room.  But 
when  they  are  treated  with  more  dis¬ 
tant  respect  in  the  hands  of  less 
familiar  admirers,  those  three-and-six- 
penny  and  five-shilling  editions  must 
prove  a  decided  saving  in  the  long-run. 
Next  comes  a  somewhat  inferior  type  of 
w'riter,  who  sees  himself  indifferently 
published  in  the  one  class  or  the  other — 
in  cloth  or  on  paper  ;  and  probably,  if 
he  be  not  above  taking  a  hint,  he  may 
draw  some  practical  lessons  from  the 
form  of  his  reproduction.  The  lighter 
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sensational  authors  who  have  their  cli- 
entile  among  the  frivolous,  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  live  in  the  passing  season,  and 
the  floridly  extravagant  illustrations  on 
their  covers  are  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  tastes  they  appeal  to.  There  is 
another  school  which  we  may  call  the  in¬ 
tellectually  sensational,  who  seem  to 
play  le  grand  jeu,  and  aspire  to  a  rank 
to  which  they  are  scarcely  entitled. 
They  are  bound  so  as  to  match  the  Dick¬ 
ens  or  George  Eliot  series  ;  and  were  it 
not  that  the  publishers  must  be  shrewd 
men  of  business,  we  should  fancy  that 
their  self-sufficiency  provoked  discom¬ 
fiture,  and  that  they  were  doomed  to 
come  to  the  ground  between  two  stools. 
Finally,  and  not  condescending  to  the 
unplaced  in  “the  ruck,”  we  have  the 
fantastically  -  colored  volumes  of  the 
American  humorists,  whose  fountains  of 
fun  would  seem  to  be  running  dry.  At 
least  we  have  had  nothing  of  late  years 
which  has  at  all  taken  the  wind  out  of 
the  sails  of  the  “  Heathen  Chinee,”  or 
the  “  Innocents  at  Home,”  not  to  speak 
of  the  Biglow  papers  or  the  Breitmann 
Ballads. 

Should  you  be  idly  disposed  yourself, 
and  inclined  rather  to  observe  than  to 
read,  it  is  amusing  to  note  the  studies  of 
your  fellow-travellers.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  stations  of  dignity  that  carry  their 
social  penalties  ;  and  a  man  who  lives 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  must  take 
special  care  how  he  compromises  him¬ 
self.  We  should  imagine,  for  example, 
that  it  is  very  much  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bishops  and  deans  that  the  graver 
publications  are  displayed  at  the  book¬ 
stalls.  Just  as  a  gay  young  officer  when 
in  full  regimentals  is  bound  to  be  on 
his  best  behavior,  so  a  gentleman  in  an 
apron  or  a  shovel-hat  can  only  unbend 
in  the  privacy  of  the  closet.  There 
might  be  no  positive  harm  m  his  relaxing 
with  a  sensational  story  in  a  yellow 
cover  ;  and  if  the  case  were  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  Convocation,  he 
might  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  the 
trial' without  “  a  stain  on  his  character.  ” 
But  there  is  always  the  chance  of  some 
serious  inhabitant  of  the  diocese,  or  a 
juvenile  candidate  for  a  coming  confirm¬ 
ation,  dropping  into  the  opposite  corner 
of  the  carriage,  and  he  must  shun  the 
very  semblance  of  a  scandal.  A  curate 
on  his  promotion  may  be  more  indiffer- 
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ent  to  appearances,  and,  besides,  he  is 
likely  to  travel  second-class  ;  yet  even 
he  may  be  awkwardly  caught  out  on  oc¬ 
casion,  and  it  is  decidedly  safer  to  show 
the  wisdom  ot  the  serpent,  even  if  you 
make  no  pretensions  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  dove.  The  Law,  in  these  respects, 
has  the  advantage  of  the  Church.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Ix)rd  Chief- 
J  ustice  of  England  are  supposed,  before 
all,  to  be  men  of  the  world.  In  passing 
judgment  on  an  infinite  variety  of  hard 
cases,  they  are  supposed  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  almost  every  thing  on  earth,  if 
they  are  to  sum  up  satisfactorily  or  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  litigants. 
So,  in  going  through  a  promiscuous 
course  of  light  literature,  they  may  be 
supposed  to  be  relaxing  the  strain  of  the 
bow,  if  they  are  not  positively  getting 
up  facts  for  their  profession.  The 
judges  have  hard  times  of  it,  and  their 
lot  is  less  enviable  than  is  popularly  sup- 
j>osed.  But  it  is  something  to  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  change  the  wig  for  the  wideawake, 
and  the  ermine  for  the  shooting-coat, 
and  refresh  the  mind  with  some  imagi¬ 
nary  scandal  of  the  divorce  courts,  when 
you  are  on  your  way  to  seek  change  at 
the  sea,  or  pay  a  round  of  visits  in  the 
country. 

As  it  is  with  the  judge,  so  it  is  with 
the  medical  man.  He  may  do  much  as 
he  pleases  in  his  rare  play-hours  ;  and 
it  is  very  well  for  his  patients  that  it 
should  be  so.  We  remember  going  on  a 
journey  with  a  famous  consulting  phy¬ 
sician — a  physician  who  is  pretty  uni¬ 
versally  known  in  town  ;  and  so  far,  an 
obscure  individual  had  the  advantage  of 
him.  As  it  happened,  we  were  aware  ot 
the  purpose  of  his  journey,  which  was 
to  pronounce  on  the  fate  of  a  young 
wife,  in  whom  her  husband  was  entirely 
bound  up.  We  happened  to  know,  too, 
that  the  doctor  was  a  singularly  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  that  he  always  broke 
those  terrible  sentences  of  his  with  ex¬ 
treme  tact  and  tenderness.  He  was  a 
]»ersonal  friend,  besides,  ot  the  family 
who  had  called  him  in  ;  and  tor  his'trav- 
elling  literature  he  had  taken  the  comic 
journals  and  the  “  Pickwick  Papiers.” 
He  was  on  the  broad  grin  the  best  part 
of  the  way  ;  and  now  and  then  he  fairly 
burst  out  laughing,  like  a  schoolboy  go¬ 
ing  home  for  the  holidays.  In  fact  he 
was  thoroughly  enjoying  the  trip,  and 


we  did  not  at  all  blame  him.  The  de¬ 
cision  he  went  to  give,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  unfavorable  ;  he  had  to  extinguish 
hope  and  leave  despair  behind  him  ;  and 
yet,  had  w’e  had  a  more  direct  interest 
in  the  matter,  we  should  have  said  that 
he  acted  both  kindly  and  wisely.  For 
as  there  is  much  that  is  necessarily  pain¬ 
ful  in  life,  and  especially  in  the  routine 
of  a  profession  like  his,  the  best  way  to 
brace  the  nerves  for  emergencies  is  to 
cultivate  the  art  of  seasonable  relaxa¬ 
tion.  If  you  were  always  suffering  vica- 
nously  for  your  friends,  you  would  fail 
them  at  the  pinch  when  they  needed 
your  services  ;  and  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  it  is  the  extreme  of  absurdity 
to  play  the  solemn  hypocrite.  It  is  an 
unspeakable  benefit  of  the  habit  of  read¬ 
ing,  that  unless  you  are  actually  stagger¬ 
ing  under  the  shock  of  calamity,  you  can 
generally  divert  the  current  of  the 
thought ;  and  the  power  of  shaking 
yourself  free  from  the  troubles  that  op¬ 
press  you  is  the  secret  of  prolonged  vig¬ 
or  and  usefulness. 

As  for  the  range  of  readers,  of  course 
it  IS  so  wide  as  to  defy  classification  ; 
and  it  is  only  possible  to  glance  hastily 
at  a  few  of  the  types.  The  indefatigable 
students  and  bookworms  who  .rank  the 
highest  in  it  would  elude  the  casual  ob¬ 
server  in  a  railway-carriage.  Like  the 
German  professor  we  spoke  of,  though 
for  a  different  reason,  they  are  apt  to 
fold  their  arms  and  subside  into  their 
thoughts.  With  them  system  is  every 
thing ;  their  favorite  subject  haunts 
them  like  a  nightmare ;  they  labor 
along  the  path  that  leads  towards  their 
goal ;  and  although  they  must  always  be 
striking  aside  into  side  tracks,  an  aim¬ 
less  digression  has  no  attraction  for 
them.  We  have  had  the  honor  of  the 
acquaintance  of  more  than  one  gentle¬ 
man,  who,  like  the  worthy  father  of 
Pisistratus  Caxton,  devoted  substance 
and  energies  to  some  magnum  opus.  His 
original  incentive  might  have  been  the 
hoi>e  of  immortality,  but  he  speedily 
seemed  to  sink  his  ambitions  in  the 
pleasure  of  his  work.  So  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  him,  perhaps,  though  it  might  be 
the  worse  for  the  contemporaries  he  had 
hoped  to  enlighten.  For  the  incline 
from  earnestness  to  mama  is  easy — that 
is  to  say,  if  you  have  the  means  for  a 
life  of  lettered  leisure,  and  have  no 
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necessity  to  work  for  your  bread.  One 
friend  whom  we  have  immediately  in  our 
eye  is  a  large  acred  proprietor  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland.  He  has  moors  in 
the  north  and  pheasant-shooting  in  the 
south,  with  a  residence,  say,  in  Park 
Lane  into  the  bargain.  By  nature  he 
was  of  an  extraordinarily  active  dispo¬ 
sition  ;  and  some  twenty  years  ago,  on 
the  twelfth  of  August,  he  would  be  up 
with  the  grouse-cock,  or  rather  before 
him.  His  keepers  adored  him,  though 
he  looked  sharply  after  them.  Now  he 
is  the  most  unimpeachably  respectable 
of  men,  and  is  respected  accordingly  by 
all  who  know  him.  But  whatever  he 
may  have  in  store  for  society,  he  has 
ceased  to  be  an  ornament  or  an  acqui¬ 
sition  to  it  in  the  meantime.  His  charm¬ 
ing  wife  has  learned  to  go  her  own  way  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  her  careful  maternal 
surveillance,  his  sons  and  daughters 
might  be  shooting  up  anyhow.  He 
makes  an  admirable  host  so  far,  that  he 
leaves  all  his  guests  to  do  exactly  as 
they  please  ;  but  he  is  a  recluse  in  his 
own  comfortable  house,  and  an  incubus 
at  the  head  of  his  well-served  dinner- 
table.  If  he  is  sure  that  you  have  no 
tastes  in  common  with  him,  you  cannot 
do  better  than  accept  his  hospitality  ; 
but  if  you  should  have  any  reputation 
tor  letters,  you  will  do  well  to  avoid  him 
like  the  plague.  He  has  his  “  Political 
History  of  Europe”  on  the  brain,  and 
when  he  fancies  he  has  fallen  into  appre¬ 
ciative  company,  he  never  neglects  an 
opportunity  of  ventilating  his  views,  on 
the  chance  ot  picking  up  some  useful 
suggestion.  The  floor  and  tables  ot  his 
library  are  heaped  with  the  books  which 
it  is  well  for  his  family  that  he  has  the 
means  to  purchase  ;  and  each  volume  is 
interleaved  with  manuscripts  in  crypto¬ 
graph,  to  which  nobody  but  himself  has 
the  key.  When  he  takes  his  walks 
abroad,  with  bended  head  and  his  hands 
behind  him,  he  sees  nothing  of  the  bloom 
in  his  beautiful  flower-gardens  ;  and 
when  he  comes  up  to  town  for  some 
weeks  in  the  season,  to  pass  his  days  in 
the  British  Museum,  he  travels  with 
some  iron-clamped  chests  which  he  re¬ 
gards  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  A  full 
dozen  ot  years  of  incessant  labor  have 
scarcely  lifted  him  over  the  threshold  ot 
his  task  ;  and  when  you  retaliate  on  him 
with  home  questions,  in  the  agonies  of 


boredom,  he  is  compelled  to  avow,  with 
sighs  and  blushes,  that  not  a  chapter  as 
yet  is  ready  for  the  press. 

In  his  own  way,  no  doubt,  he  may  be 
happy.  But  life  is  short  and  labor  is 
long  ;  and  in  the  moments  when  he  slips 
out  of  the  vise  that  holds  him — we  do 
not  mean  a  double  entendre — he  must  be 
troubled  with  regrets  and  worried  with 
presentiments.  He  has  ceased  to  care 
for  his  moors  or  his  farms  ;  even  his 
wife  and  family  count  for  very  little  with 
him  ;  and  he  may  go  down  to  his  grave 
in  the  fulness  of  respectability,  leaving 
little  but  loose  materials  behind  him  for 
the  monument  he  fondly  hoped  to  have 
finished.  A  far  more  enviable  mortal, 
in  our  opinion,  is  what  we  may  call  the 
practical  reader  and  historian.  He  must 
take  things  quietly  if  he  is  to  do  himself 
justice  ;  but  he  cannot  afford  to  loiter 
and  luxuriate  over  the  philosophical 
speculations  that  lead  to  nothing  in  par¬ 
ticular.  He  has  the  invaluable  spur  ot 
the  necessity  for  an  income,  nor  does 
he  care  to  wait  indefinitely  for  the  fame 
he  hopes  to  attain.  We  are  not  speak¬ 
ing,  of  course,  of  the  flimsy  bookmaker, 
who  crams  for  his  task  as  a  counsel  for 
a  case  ;  but  of  the  man  who,  following 
the  bent  of  his  genius,  gradually  imbues 
his  mind  with  his  subjects,  enlarging  the 
information  and  erudition  that  are  per¬ 
petually  opening  fresh  sources  ot  inter¬ 
est,  and  indicating  new  and  curious  re¬ 
searches.  Though  he  does  his  work 
carefully,  he  cultivates  the  knack  of  get¬ 
ting  through  it  expeditiously  ;  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  him  where  to  seek 
for  what  he  wants  without  unnecessary 
waste  of  time.  Reading  with  the  defi¬ 
nite  intentions  which  are  always  present 
to  him,  keeps  his  faculties  continually  on 
the  stretch  ;  and  when  he  is  not  solving 
problems  to  his  satisfaction,  he  is  fol¬ 
lowing  out  the  speculations  that  may 
support  his  presumptions.  In  his  own 
province  he  is  as  likely  to  make  impor¬ 
tant  and  exciting  discoveries,  as  the  ex¬ 
plorer  who  strikes  into  the  wilds  of  a 
continent,  or  steers  northward  to  the 
pole  through  floes  and  icebergs.  Nor  are 
these  discoveries  without  an  agreeable 
sense  of  danger,  since  he  stakes  his 
credit  upon  conclusions  which  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  refuted.  He  can  carry  his  en¬ 
grossing  pursuits  into  his  holiday-time  ; 
and  arrange  his  tours  abroad  with  a  view 
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to  adding  to  his  knowledge.  He  may 
appreciate,  like  other  people,  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  Alps,  admire  the  mosaics  of 
St.  Mark’s,  or  luxuriate  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Louvre.  But,  when  time  would 
otherwise  be  hanging  on  his  hands,  he 
w'ithdraws  from  the  heat  of  the  day  into 
the  cool  recesses  of  some  vaulted  li¬ 
brary,  and  forgets  the  hour  of  the  table 
d'hbte  while  eagerly  ransacking  its  treas¬ 
ures.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  those 
fortunate  enthusiasts  who  first  explored 
the  manuscripts  of  Simancas,  or  the  six¬ 
teenth-century  dispatches  of  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  in  the 
promise  of  the  breaking  light  they  were 
to  be  privileged  to  throw  upon  histor)'. 
To  such  men  the  labor  that  is  so  often 
actually  a  pleasure  must  always  bring 
its  own  reward  ;  but  they  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  besides  of  garnering  their  fame  in 
their  lifetime,  and  knowing  that  they 
are  being  really  useful  in  their  genera¬ 
tion.  By  a  happy  provision  of  nature, 
the  distinctive  cast  of  their  minds  is 
likely  to  give  tone  and  character  to  their 
self-complacency.  The  gentleman  who 
prides  himself  on  being  exact  and  phi¬ 
losophical,  is  comparatively  indifferent 
to  the  charge  of  being  dull  ;  and  as  long 
as  he  is  respected  as  a  safe  authority, 
can  afford  to  be  contemptuous  as  to 
tricks  of  style.  While  the  dashing  writer 
revels  in  his  popularity,  despising  the 
punctilious  and  pettifogging  accuracy 
which  gives  the  dryness  ot  pr^ds  work 
to  what  is  meant  for  the  many,  and 
checks  the  easy  flow  of  eloquent  narra¬ 
tive.  Of  all  readers  of  the  kind,  per¬ 
haps  those  are  most  to  be  envied,  who, 
selecting  characters  and  epochs  that  im¬ 
press  themselves  on  the  fancy,  write  ro¬ 
mance  in  history  and  history  in  romance. 
As  Wa.shington  Irving,  for  example, 
when  he  settled  with  his  books  in  the 
Alhambra,  among  the  trees  and  the 
nightingales,  and  the  murmuring  rivulets, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Vermilion 
Towers.  He  could  compare  the  old 
chroniclers  and  ballad-makers  with  the 
sites  they  had  immortalized  in  the  valley 
of  the  Darro,  and  the  passes  of  the 
Alpujarras  ;  and  each  legend  and  tra¬ 
dition,  as  his  fancy  retouched  it,  gave 
him  a  pretext  for  some  delightful  pil¬ 
grimage  to  its  scene.  He  brought  him¬ 
self  to  live  again  in  the  world  he  repro¬ 
duced  in  his  tales  and  history,  as  he 


peopled  the  huerta  and  the  hill-country 
with  the  Moorish  and  Christian  cava¬ 
liers,  of  whom  many  a  battle-field  and 
fortress  rethinded  him. 

Somewhat  in  the  same  style  must  be 
the  reading  of  the  professional  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  critic,  though  it  is  necessarily 
more  superficial  and  perfunctory.  Not 
unfrequently  he  has  to  discharge  an  im¬ 
portant  duty  at  notice  which  appears  to 
be  absurdly  short  ;  and  the  author  whom 
he  sentences  in  a  couple  of  columns  or 
so,  may  complain  plausibly  of  the  gross 
unfairness  of  his  treatment.  And  it  does 
seem  hard  at  the  first  blush,  that  the 
work  of  years  should  be  judged  in  an 
hour  or  two,  and  an  expert  weighed  in 
the  balance  by  a  smatterer.  In  the  first 
place,  it  cannot  be  helped  ;  and  in  the 
next,  the  injustice  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  The  criticisms  are  probably  quite 
good  enough  for  those  who,  knowing 
little  or  nothing  ot  the  subject,  may  de¬ 
sire  to  have  some  general  idea  ot  the 
book  ;  while  the  very  few  who  may  be 
better  informed,  take  them  pretty  nearly 
for  what  they  are  worth.  If  the  critic 
be  conscientious,  he  will  try  to  be  fair, 
and  if  he  understands  his  business,  he 
will  seldom  commit  himselt,  and  never 
blunder  egregiously.  It  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  should  be  an  encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  knowledge,  or  that  he  should 
be  deeply  read  upon  all  subjects.  But 
he  should  have  made  himself  master  of 
the  practice  of  “  getting  up,”  and  ought 
to  know  where  to  lay  his  hands  on  the 
authorities  that  keep  him  straight.  As 
for  rapid  reading,  that  comes  with  habit ; 
and  it  is  astonishing  what  proficiency 
may  be  attained  in  the  art.  In  review¬ 
ing  a  history,  for  instance,  you  know 
that  there  are  certain  epochs  as  to  which 
the  main  facts  are  undisputed,  while 
there  are  others  which  have  little  interest 
for  anybody.  There  are  characters  and 
complications  of  policy,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  have  influenced  the  course 
of  events,  and  changed  the  destinies  of 
nations.  Each  fresh  estimate  of  these 
must  always  excite  attention,  and  may 
be  a  crucial  test  besides  of  the  industry 
and  sagacity  of  the  writer.  So  the  crit¬ 
ic  learns  to  read  to  points  ;  and  the 
points  on  which  he  expresses  an  opinion 
have  really  had  relatively  mature  con¬ 
sideration.  The  same  principles  help 
him  in  the  most  bulky  biography  ;  and 
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with  poetry  and  fiction  his  task  is  still 
easier.  Nothing  is  more  easily  sampled 
than  poetry,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ; 
and  we‘  take  it  to  be  an  axiom  that  a 
really  clever  novel  should  engage  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  most  hardened  profes¬ 
sional.  It  does  not  follow  that  he  need 
read  it  page  by  page — that  is  an  affair 
between  himself  and  his  conscience. 
Hut  by  attending  to  a  few  very  simple 
rules  he  may  make  himself  master  of  its 
faults  and  its  beauties  on  a  comparative¬ 
ly  cursory  perusal.  We  should  say  that 
he  will  study  the  first  chapter  or  two  as 
if  he  were  to  be  called  to  pass  a  tiva 
voce  examination  in  them.  Having 
grounded  himself  in  some  of  the  charac¬ 
ters,  in  the  opening  scenes  and  incidents 
of  the  plot,  he  will  scon  find  out  how 
far  he  need  persevere.  If  the  novel  be 
a  distinctly  good  one,  the  chances  are, 
as  we  said,  that  he  will  read  on  for  his 
own  sake,  merely  skipping  when  he 
comes  upon  what  is  unmistakably  a  side 
episode,  or  when  moralizing  or  senti¬ 
mentality  is  being  gratuitously  overdone. 
If  he  does  drop  the  leading  thread  for 
a  moment,  he  knows  by  intuition  when 
he  may  hope  to  pick  it  up  again,  and 
makes  a  scientific  cast  forward  like  the 
huntsman  whose  hounds  are  at  fault  on 
a  cold  scent.  But  he  learns,  for  his  own 
sake,  not  to  be  too  impetuous,  since 
nothing  is  more  irritating,  when  one  is 
reading  against  time,  than  to  have  to  try 
back  for  the  elucidation  of  some  circum¬ 
stance  that  puzzles  you.  And  if  the  crit¬ 
ic  be  something  of  a  literary  gourmand^ 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  in  his 
manner  of  reading.  He  is  like  a  man 
who  has  the  run  of  a  well-furnished  cel¬ 
lar  with  a  variety  of  vintages  in  innumer¬ 
able  bins — save  that  there  is  no  head¬ 
ache  to  follow,  and  that  the  palate  is  re¬ 
fined  by  generous  indulgence.  He  has 
his  free  swing  among  books  on  every 
conceivable  subject,  and  his  mental  fac¬ 
ulties  are  stimulated  and  freshened  by 
changing  the  themes  on  which  he  goes 
to  work.  He  should  necessarily  have 
a  fair  share  of  self-confidence  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  his  readers  must  some¬ 
times  feel  that  an  affectation  of  modesty 
would  sit  not  unbecomingly  on  him. 
We  have  observed,  for  example,  that  the 
finest  speakers  among  our  leading  states¬ 
men,  especially  on  platforms  and  at  pub¬ 
lic  dinners,  express  themselves  with  a 


studied  diffidence  which  is  sure  to  be 
flattering  to  their  hearers.  Yet  no  one 
doubts  on  that  account  that  they  know 
as  much  of  their  subjects  as  the  traders, 
professional  men,  or  artisans  who  listen 
to  them.  While  it  may  well  be  that  the 
gigantic  and  omniscient  intellect  in  the 
most  dogmatically  infallible  of  our  week¬ 
ly  contemporaries,  fails  to  convince  us 
in  a  few  cursory  remarks  that  he  has  the 
qualifications  for  pronouncing  authorita¬ 
tively  on  the  patient  labors  of  years. 

We  repeat,  that  the  impulsion  of  inex¬ 
orable  necessity,  or  of  a  purpose  to  be 
accomplished  in  some  stated  time,  are 
what  really  give  a  savor  to  reading. 
And  we  are  sure  that,  as  a  rule,  the  men 
who  spend  most  money  on  books  are 
those  who  derive  the  least  enjoyment 
from  them.  The  man  of  ample  fortune 
who  lays  himself  out  to  fill  a  library,  has 
most  likely  many  other  calls  upon  his 
time.  When  he  gives  carte  blanche  to 
his  bookseller,  and  has  consignment 
after  consignment  delivered  to  him,  he 
has  seldom  leisure  to  do  more  than  see 
them  satisfactorily  arranged  upon  his 
shelves.  He  aims  at  completeness  be¬ 
fore  anything — makes  a  point  of  laying 
in  the  standard  authors,  “  without  which 
no  gentleman’s  library  is  complete 
but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  can 
be  omnivorous  in  his  tastes.  As  for  the 
collectors  who  go  in  for  rare  editions 
and  haunt  extraordinary  book-sales  with 
their  check -books  in  their  pockets,  for 
the  most  part  they  are  bibliomaniacs 
and  nothing  more.  The  exceptions  to 
the  rule  are  the  hard-working  men  who 
now  and  then  may  carry  book-buying  to 
extravagance.  One  of  them  we  know, 
who  is  perhaps  the  safest  living  authority 
on  matters  connected  with  a  taste  he 
has  always  indulged  with  discriminating 
liberality.  No  trifler  he,  though  he  may 
have  a  passion  for  curious  editions 
which  is  altogether  beyond  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  the  prosaic  and  the  uninitiated. 
The  most  industrious  and  reliable  of  his¬ 
torians,  he  can  throw  off  by  way  of  re¬ 
laxation  and  interlude  the  liveliest  of 
little  books  ;  and  has  shown  himself  as 
much  at  home  in  the  grand  scenery  of 
the  Grampians  as  in  those  libraries  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent, 
whither  his  steps  tend  irresistibly  in  his 
holiday  time.  We  have  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  dropping  in  upon  him  in  what 
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we  might  call  his  lair,  if  the  word  did 
not  sound  disrespectful.  It  was  in  a 
venerable,  half-castellated,  ivy-grown 
manor-house,  among  avenues  of  ancient 
trees,  where  the  light  had  first  to  struggle 
through  the  foliage  before  it  fell  on  the 
narrow  windows,  in  walls  that  were 
many  feet  in  thickness.  And  seldom, 
surely,  has  so  rich  a  collection  been 
stowed  away  in  so  strange  a  suite  of 
rooms.  Rooms,  indeed,  are  hardly  the 
word.  The  central  point  where  the 
proprietor  wrote  and  studied  was  a 
vaulted  chamber,  and  all  around  was  a 
labyrinth  of  passages  to  which  you 
mounted  or  descended  by  a  step  or  two  ; 
of  odd  nooks  and  sombre  little  corridors, 
and  tiny  apartments  squeezed  aside  into 
comers,  and  lighted  either  from  the  cor¬ 
ridor  or  by  a  lancet-window  or  a  loop¬ 
hole.  The  floors  were  of  polished  oak 
or  deal  ;  the  ceilings  of  stone  or  white¬ 
washed  ;  and  as  to  the  walls,  you  could 
see  nothing  of  them  for  the  panelling  of 
shelves  and  the  backs  of  the  volumes. 
It  was  books  —  books  —  books —  ever)'- 
where  ;  the  brilliant  modem  binding  of 
recent  works  relieving  the  dull  and  far 
more  appropriate  tints  of  work-worn 
leather  and  time-stained  vellum.  To 
the  visitor  it  seemed  confusion  worse 
confounded  ;  though  wherever  his  glance 
happened  to  fall,  he  had  assurance  of 
the  treasures  heaped  at  random  around 
him.  But  his  host  carried  the  clue  to 
the  labyrinth  in  his  brain,  and  could  lay 
his  hand  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  on 
the  book  he  happened  to  want.  And 
with  the  wonders  he  had  to  offer  for  your 
admiration,  you  forgot  the  flight  of  time, 
till  you  woke  up  from  your  abstraction 
in  the  enchanted  library,  to  inquire 
about  the  manuscript  that  was  in  course 
of  publication.  So  Southey,  in  the  last 
generation,  though  he  had  always  to 
struggle  for  an  income,  crammed  his 
little  house  from  cellar  to  garret  with  a 
really  noble  collection  ;  yet  we  may  be 
certain  that  there  were  very  few  of  his 
books  which  he  had  not  either  read  or 
repeatedly  consulted.  But  Southey  was 
a  phenomenon  of  indefatigable  industry  : 
perhaps  he  undertook  a  greater  variety 
of  work  than  any  writer  before  or  since  ; 
and  he  seldom  stirred  from  his  Keswick 
hermitage,  and  lived  before  the  days  of 
the  lending  libraries.  These  lending 
and  circulating  libraries  have  gone  far 


towards  altering  everything.  Nowadays 
a  man  who  can  aff^ord  a  moderate  sub¬ 
scription  has  such  opportunities  as  the 
richer  of  our  grandfathers  never  hoped 
for  ;  and  even  students  in  the  humblest 
ranks  of  society  are  generally  within  * 
reach  of  some  literary  institute.  No¬ 
body  living  in  London  and  in  a  similar 
position  can  enjoy  again  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  Charles  I.amb.  With  the  healthi¬ 
est  and  most  ravenous  of  appetites  he 
was  always  on  short  allowance  ;  but  then, 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  treated 
himself  to  a  feast,  he  enjoyed  it  with  a 
gusto  we  can  hardly  figure  to  ourselves. 
We  see  him  taking  his  evening  strolls 
toward  the  second-hand  bookseller’s  or 
the  bookstall — not  the  brilliant  display 
of  the  modem  railway  station,  but  such 
a  business-like  exhibition  of  half-worn 
volumes  as  is  still  to  be  found  in  the 
purlieus  of  Bloomsbury,  on  the  quais  of 
the  Seine,  or  the  carre/ours  of  the  I.atin 
Quarter.  His  affections  are  in  suspense 
between  rival  attractions,  till  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  being  anticipated  forces  him  to 
a  selection.  In  any  case,  he  cannot  go 
far  wrong,  since  he  well  knows  what  he 
has  deliberately  set  his  heart  upon. 
And  then  the  cherished  lx>ok  was  taken 
home  to  be  devoured,  and  it  tasted  the 
sweeter  for  l)eing  the  fruit  of  an  extrav¬ 
agance.  The  blasf  book-buyer  who  can 
spend  as  he  pleases,  and  has  the  run  of 
libraries  that  are  pretty  nearly  exhaus¬ 
tive,  knows  nothing  of  the  hearty  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  must  be  taken  by  fils  and 
starts — as  when  the  intelligent  mechanic, 
who  has  set  his  mind  on  getting  on,  picks 
up  some  second-hand  manual  cheap, 
that  is  full  to  him  of  the  fairy-tales  of 
science.  The  matter  and  the  marvels  it 
contains  are  everything  to  him,  while  the 
style  goes  for  very  little  ;  and  indeed  the 
more  matter-of-fact  the  contents  are,  the 
more  are  they  likely  to  impress  him. 
For  one  can  never  read  with  such  excit¬ 
ed  attention  as  when  each  new  fact  and 
marvellous  revelation  that  dawns  upon 
you  is  a  part  of  education  and  a  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  success. 

Yet  even  the  sated  voluptuary  may 
have  his  times  of  enjoyment,  should  he 
submit  himself  for  a  time  to  salutary  re¬ 
straint,  or  try  a  wholesome  regimen  of 
total  abstinence.  Accident  places  most 
men  occasionally  in  circumstances  when 
they  cannot  afford  to  be  particular,  and 
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are  grateful  for  what  they  can  get. 
Speaking  for  ourselves,  though  we  are 
seldom  safe  from  sea-sickness,  we  do  not 
know  that  we  have  ever  read  with  more 
pleasure  than  on  a  long  and  tedious  sea- 
voyage,  when  we  had  rashly  trusted  to 
the  resources  of  a  ship.  The  library, 
contained  in  a  couple  of  tiny  shelves  on 
either  side  of  the  rudder-case,  though 
“  small  ”  enough  in  all  conscience, 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  “  well- 
selected.”  The  purser  might  have  laid 
it  in  with  the  rest  of  the  sea-stores,  and 
it  had  been  supplemented  afterwards  by 
waifs  and  derelicts.  A  first  inspection 
was  eminently  disheartening  ;  but  when 
we  had  found  our  sea-legs  after  a  sharp 
bout  of  illness,  we  turned  to  it  again 
with  altered  feelings.  To  this  hour  we 
have  a  most  affectionate  memory  of  the 
volumes  we  read  under  every  variety  of 
circumstances — on  the  steps  of  the  pad¬ 
dle-boxes,  under  the  lee  of  the  com¬ 
panion-hatch,  bending  over  the  swaying 
table  in  the  cabin  by  the  light  of  a  swing¬ 
ing-lamp.  A  queerly-assorted  miscel¬ 
lany  they  were — three-volume  novels,  by 
third-rate  writers  of  the  superannuated 
school  of  antiquated  fashion — magazines 
that  must  have  blushed  unseen  through 
a  brief  existence,  since  we  never  heard  of 
them  before  or  since — biographies  of  wor¬ 
thy  but  dry-minded  Dissenting  divines, 
whose  fame  must  have  been  circum¬ 
scribed  in  their  peculiar  communions. 
We  can  never  hope  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  renewing  acquaintance  with 
them  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well, 
since  we  might  exchange  pleasant  recol¬ 
lections  for  grievous  disillusioning. 
But  nothing  can  rob  us  of  the  agreeable 
recollection  of  charmed  hours  spent  in 
their  company,  when  we  were  only  re¬ 
called  to  what  was  going  on  around  us 
by  some  passing  ship,  or  a  staggering 
passenger  coming  to  grief  among  the 
crockery.  We  have  made  ourself  happy 
of  a  wet  day  in  the  High  Alps  with  some 
tattered  volumes  of  the  Tauchnitz, 
scarcely  caring  to  regret  the  missing 
pages  that  piqued  our  curiosity  while 
they  gave  scope  to  the  imagination.  We 
have  soothed  the  leisure  of  recovery 
from  sudden  illness  in  a  French  inn  with 
the  loose  sheets  of  a  Times  and  an 
old  copy  or  two  of  the  Charh'ari, 
which  had  served  for  lining  to  the  draw¬ 
ers  of  a  commode  ;  and  though  naturally 


we  may  have  grumbled  at  the  straits  to 
which  we  were  reduced,  yet  in  the  retro¬ 
spect  we  can  only  feel  remorse  for  our 
ingratitude.  For  we  take  the  normal 
object  of  nineteen  readers  in  twenty  to 
be  pleasure,  improvement  being  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  them,  or  but  a  secondary  consid¬ 
eration  ;  and  pleasure  is  most  surely  be¬ 
gotten  of  the  short  commons  that  make 
you  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
menu  of  your  repasts. 

The  fact  is,  that  with  the  blunted  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  of  later  life,  short  commons 
are  the  best  substitute  for  the  freshness 
of  intelligent  boyhood.  What  would 
any  veteran  of  us  give  to  be  back  again 
in  the  days  when  the  whole  world  ot 
wonders  lay  before  us  unexplored  ;  be¬ 
fore  the  senses  had  become  jaded,  and 
while  the  fancy  was  still  unfagged  ? 
Though  even  then  you  had  strong  and 
decided  predilections,  and  were  as  fas¬ 
tidious,  perhaps,  as  you  have  since 
grown  with  satiety.  The  books  that 
were  presented  for  your  edification  by 
well-meaning  friends  were  often  thrown 
aside  after  a  glance  at  the  title-page  ; 
and  you  would  rather  twirl  your  thumbs 
through  the  weariness  of  a  winter  even¬ 
ing  than  settle  to  what  smacked  of  the 
school-room  in  disguise.  But  when  you 
did  come  across  a  volume  you  liked,  it 
almost  reconciled  you  to  inaction  on  a 
summer  afternoon  ;  and  when  you  found 
a  favorite  you  stuck  to  it,  with  a  con¬ 
stant  love  surpassing  that  of  women. 
We  remember  how  we  read  again  and 
again  ”  Evenings  at  Home,”  Howitt’s 
“  Boy’s  Country  Book,”  Harris’s”  Wild 
Sports  of  Southern  Africa,”  “  Robinson 
Crusoe,”  “  Gulliver’s  Travels,”  “  Tom 
Cringle,”  and  the  “  Cruise  of  the 
Midge.”  Even  in  those  days  we  picked 
and  chose  on  vaguely  critical  principles. 
Of  course  we  did  not  appreciate  the  voy¬ 
age  to  Laputa ;  nor  did  we  care  so 
greatly  for  Robinson  when  he  had  left 
his  island  and  taken  to  travelling  as  a 
gentleman  of  independent  property  ; 
though  we  warmed  to  something  of  the 
old  interest  when  he  fell  among  the 
wolves  in  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees. 
We  hardly  needed  the  pictures  to  help 
out  our  imagination,  though  they  may 
have  assisted  us,  no  doubt,  to  more  vivid 
impressions.  Yet  how  well  we  recollect 
each  line  and  touch  in  them  ;  Robinson 
contemplating  the  pile  of  goods  he  had 
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rafted  ashore,  with  the  cat  sitting  in 
meditative  mind  on  the  top  of  it ;  his 
starting  back  at  the  sight  ot  the  foot¬ 
print  in  the  sands,  with  one  of  his  hands 
thrown  up  towards  heaven  in  horror, 
and  each  hair  in  his  rough  skin  cap  seem¬ 
ing  to  bristle.  Harris  galloping  behind 
the  giraffes,  or  topping  the  ridge  of  the 
valley  of  elephants  ;  Gulliver  with  the 
ladder  resting  against  his  thigh,  and  the 
Lilliputians  climbing  over  him  in  com¬ 
panies  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  his  pockets.  Had  the  memory 
retained  its  early  tenacity — or  rather,  if 
we  could  command  and  regulate  that 
intensity  of  absorption — how  different 
would  be  the  condition  of  one’s  mind  at 
this  moment,  and  how  infinitely  more 
satisfactory  would  be  the  labors  of  our 
maturity  ! 

As  you  may  take  observations  of  casual 
readers  in  the  railway  carriages,  so  you 
have  great  opportunities  of  passing  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  distinguished  amateurs 
under  review  in  the  libraries  of  the  great 
literary  clubs.  Whether  they  have  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  toil  for  a  name  and 
a  living — whether  they  merely  ride  some 
hobby  hard,  or  take  a  comprehensive 
interest  in  the  literature  of  the  day — all 
ot  them  are  more  or  less  blas^  in  books. 
•The  sight  of  the  shelves  in  the  suites  ot 
rooms,  densely  packed  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling,  might  send  an  earnest 
novice  into  raptures  or  despair,  accord¬ 
ing  as  his  introduction  to  it  happened 
to  strike  him.  But  habit  is  everything, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  habitues  having  had 
the  run  of  similar  collections  from  their 
youth,  live  among  those  treasures  as  if 
they  did  not  exist — like  the  guests  sit¬ 
ting  down  in  a  grand  dining-hall  that 
has  been  panelled  with  carvings  of  fruit 
and  flowers.  They  have  an  agreeable 
impression  that  the  walls  are  appropri¬ 
ately  adorned,  and  that  is  all.  Should 
you  happen  to  want  a  volume,  you  apply 
to  the  librarian,  or  go  straight  to  its 
place,  guided  by  the  catalogue.  Very 
possibly  it  is  not  once  in  the  year  that 
you  take  a  turn  round  the  cases  and  the 
galleries,  and  then  your  stroll  makes  you 
somewhat  melancholy.  It  is  not  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  not  to  feel  regretful,  when 
you  are  reminded  of  the  treasures  lying 
always  within  your  reach,  and  think  of 
the  hours  you  are  i>erpetually  wasting. 
We  do  not  allude  merely  to  those  solid 


works  that  are  associated  with  effort  at 
all  times,  and  especially  as  you  grow 
older.  Most  busy  men,  even  when  they 
are  fond  ot  books,  like  the  lightest  liter¬ 
ature  by  way  ot  relaxation.  But  here, 
in  one  comer,  you  come  on  a  collection 
of  the  poets,  which  you  feel  you  have 
been  foolishly  in  the  habit  of  neglecting. 
In  another  are  the  essays  of  those  grace¬ 
ful  writers  who  delighted  you  long  ago 
with  their  wit  and  wisdom.  There  are 
the  masterpieces  of  polished  irony,  and 
the  speeches  of  the  orators  of  former 
generations  on  subjects  that  are  again 
become  the  questions  of  the  day.  You 
are  reminded,  in  short,  of  the  existence 
ot  an  inexhaustible  world  of  literature, 
with  beauties  and  interests  to  please 
every  fancy,  which  should  never  grow 
antiquated  or  out  of  fashion,  though 
they  may  be  thrust  aside  and  forgotten. 
The  eager  authors  of  the  day  may  mur¬ 
mur  at  merits  undervalued ;  but,  in 
fact,  when  we  look  down  trom  the  gal¬ 
lery  in  a  collection  ot  the  past,  on  the 
tables  that  are  strewed  with  their  latest 
productions,  we  stand  amazed  at  their 
extraordinary  good  fortune.  Take  the 
most  meritorious  or  the  vainest  of  them 
at  their  own  estimation,  and  if  they 
were  challenged  to  a  fair  start  and  no 
favor,  they  might  be  anywhere  or  no¬ 
where  in  the  race  for  attraction  with 
some  scores  of  rivals  in  their  own  line 
and  style,  unless,  indeed,  they  have 
something  new  to  say  or  to  reimrt — and 
that  every  day  becomes  more  improb¬ 
able.  A  man,  on  lounging  into  the  1  i- 
brary,  walks  instinctively  to  the  tables 
where  the  newest  books  are  laid  out.  A 
title  or  a  binding  strikes  his  fancy  ;  he 
throws  himself  into  the  nearest  chair, 
and  perseveres  as  often  as  not,  from 
sheer  listlessness  or  laziness.  He  can¬ 
not  be  troubled  getting  up  to  change, 
or  striking  into  a  new  current  of  thought  ; 
and  then  he  can  break  off  tor  a  gossip  at 
any  moment,  w'ithout  showing  or  feeling 
annoyance  at  the  interruption  ;  for  these 
are  gentlemen  who  seldom  seem  to  read 
at  all,  though  they  can  never  make  them¬ 
selves  comfortable  without  a  book  in 
their  hand.  One  eye  may  be  glancing 
carelessly  at  the  page,  while  the  other 
is  always  ready  to  sweep  the  horizon. 
They  prick  their  ears  at  the  opening  ot 
a  door  or  the  faintest  sound  of  a  foot¬ 
fall.  With  diabolical  strategy,  they  take 
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care  to  place  themselves  where  they  can 
command  one  or  two  entrances — or  still 
better,  where  they  can  cut  the  commu¬ 
nications  with  the  magazine  tables  ;  and 
we  need  not  say  that  they  are  horribly 
dangerous.  For  there  is  no  possibility 
of  reading  within  reach  of  them  ;  they 
show  a  sublime  indifference  to  your 
most  ostentatious  airs  of  abstraction, 
addressing  you  apropos  to  nothing  on 
the  subjects  most  foreign  to  your 
thoughts.  As  frequenters  of  the  library 
and  professional  smatterers,  they  are 
bound  to  know  something  about  the 
latest  books,  but  any  information  they 
have  they  gather  from  reviews.  There 
are  other  men  who  appear  to  read  almost 
as  negligently,  and  w’ho  are  almost  as  in¬ 
different  to  being  disturbed,  though  not 
positively  aggressive.  But  these  have 
really  the  latest  literature  at  their  fin¬ 
gers’  ends,  and  it  is  not  very  often  you 
find  them  tripping  in  their  facts.  The 
secret  is,  that  they  are  most  accom¬ 
plished  skimmers,  and  can  pause  and 
pounce  almost  intuitively  on  what  is  the 
gist  of  the  book  or  the  story.  We  fancy 
that  their  memories,  as  a  rule,  are  rather 
(}uick  and  flashy  than  retentive  ;  and  yet 
they  accumulate  a  store  of  loose  infor¬ 
mation  that  quickens  their  intelligence 
for  fresh  acquisitions.  Then  there  is  the 
heavy  reader,  who  puzzles  out  a  scent 
like  a  sleuth-hound.  It  matters  not 
what  may  be  the  subject  of  his  studies  : 
it  may  be  the  protoundest  philosophy  or 
the  most  trivial  fiction.  He  spells  out 
every  line  in  every  page,  and  seems  to 
ponder  each  phrase  as  if  it  wxre  the  key 
to  an  enigma.  Whether  his  capacity 
has  grasp  in  proportion  to  its  slowness, 
is  a  mystery  that  is  hardly  worth  solving, 
even  for  curiosity  ;  for  he  thinks  and 
speaks, as  deliberately  as  he  reads  ;  he 
has  a  mania  for  communicating  what  he 
has  acquired  so  laboriously,  and  it  would 
be  the  wantonness  of  foolhardiness  to 
expose  yourself  to  be  button-holed  by 
him.  Then  there  is  the  s^fish  reader, 
who  is  a  standing  nuisance  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  He  lunches  light  and  early,  and 
hurries  up-stairs  to  secure  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  chair  in  the  snuggest  comer. 
He  jerks  up  his  feet  on  the  fender  in 
winter ;  subsides  slowly  among  the 
cushions,  till  a  view  from  behind  shows 
you  nothing  but  a  bald  crown  over  the 
chair-back,  and  loses  all  consciousness 
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of  external  matters  till  he  rouses  himself 
tardily  to  think  about  dinner.  There  is 
the  excited  reader,  who  tears  his  way 
through  the  books,  that  appear  to  put 
him  through  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
passions.  You  see  him  clutching  ner¬ 
vously  at  the  pages  as  if  he  would  precip¬ 
itate  himself  forward  and  anticipate  con¬ 
clusions  ;  he  rolls  his  eyes,  and  clenches 
his  fists,  and  snarls  in  the  concentrated 
energy  of  indignation.  Or,  if  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  tickled,  he  reads  with  rip¬ 
pling  smiles,  varied  by  occasional 
spasms  of  approving  laughter.  .And 
more  obnoxious  than  any,  there  is  the 
somniferous  and  stertorous  reader,  who 
drops  off  into  sleep  at  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice,  and  presents  you  w’ith  a  study  of 
indigestion  and  suppressed  nightmare, 
till  it  pleases  him  to  waken  with  a  snort 
or  a  chuckle. 

Objectionable,  though  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  way,  is  the  critical  student  who 
seems  to  be  collating  for  the  purpose  of 
editing  some  edition.  He  rather  pecks 
at  his  authorities  than  settles  to  them  ; 
he  is  always  making  raids  all  over  the 
place,  which  are  sometimes  richly  repaid 
with  heavy  armfuls  of  literature,  though 
not  unfrequently  he  comes  back  empty- 
handed.  He  is  a  man  who  evidently 
trusts  little  to  his  memory,  but  loves  to 
note  everything  in  black  and  white.  He 
sits  in  a  litter  of  loose  sheets,  and  man¬ 
ages  to  surround  himself  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  with  mountainous  piles 
of  promiscuous  volumes.  If  his  brain 
can  evolve  any  system  from  that  chaos, 
his  powers  of  analysis  and  organization 
must  be  infinitely  supierior  to  his  mem¬ 
ory.  Finally,  there  are  the  readers 
whom  you  cannot  help  reverencing,  were 
it  only  for  the  distinguished  reputation 
they  have  made  for  themselves,  and  the 
benefits  they  are  bestowing  on  their  con¬ 
temporaries  and  posterity.  These  are 
the  men  who,  to  say  nothing  of  their  ac¬ 
knowledged  work,  are  writing  or  revis¬ 
ing  the  l^st  part  of  the  articles  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.*’  Not  a  few  of  them  are 
the  greatest  living  authorities  in  their 
own  especial  departments  of  literature  ; 
and  it  is  sad  to  think  what  the  loss  must 
be  of  any  one  of  these  precious  lives, 
with  its  rich  and  varied  accumulations. 
Most  of  those  men  of  great  intellect  ^ 
model  readers.  There  is  no  mistaking 
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the  expression  of  close  and  critical  at-  Nor  can  you  do  better  than  take  exam- 
tention,  or  the  power  of  quick  and  pie  from  them  as  to  their  methods  of 
shrewd  concentration.  They  know  application,  it  you  cannot  hope  to  rise 
what  to  study  and  what  to  reject ;  but  to  the  range  of  their  studies.  —  Black- 
when  they  read,  they  read  to  purpose,  uiood" s  Magazine. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  SANITY. 


The  protracted  inquiry  in  “  Nowell 
V.  Williams,”  suspended  fora  time  by 
the  Long  Vacation,  is  interesting  in 
many  ways,  and  not  least  so  because  it 
shows  how  long  and  arduous  an  investi¬ 
gation  with  respect  to  the  sanity  of  a 
person  must  be,  if  it  is  to  be  thorough. 
The  opinions  of  two  doctors,  formed  on 
what  they  saw  or  heard  at  a  short  in¬ 
terview,  and  what  is  told  them  by  some 
relative — all  that  the  law  now  requires — 
are  but  uncertain  guides.  If  you  desire 
to  be  sure,  the  whole  life  and  habits  of 
the  person  whose  sanity  is  in  question 
must  be  studied,  the  opinions  of  many 
different  p>ersons  must  be  taken  ;  and 
this  is  the  mode — tedious,  no  doubt — 
which  is  being  pursued  in  the  action 
brought  by  Dr.  Nowell  against  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  his  brother-in-law,  for  unlawfully 
detaining  him  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  ordinary,  practical  tests 
of  insanity  are  much  too  rough  and 
coarse.  Sufficient  as  a  means  of  detect¬ 
ing  cases  of  violent  madness,  they  are 
quite  worthless  when  we  have  to  do  with 
the  subtler  forms  of  mental  disease. 
One  of  the  earliest  words  in  every  lan¬ 
guage  is  some  equivalent  for  “mad.” 
It  conveys  the  most  primitive  of  ideas. 
And  yet,  as  every  day’s  experience 
teaches,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  defin¬ 
ing  the  term,  and  the  urgent  necessity 
of  having  a  clear  definition  of  madness, 
grow  more  manifest.  “  Mad  doctors” 
differ  ;  no  two  use  the  same  tests  of 
sanity  ;  and  both  the  legal  and  the  med¬ 
ical  criterions  of  insanity  are  found  in 
practice  to  fail.  The  usual  explanation 
of  the  growing  difficulties  connected  with 
this  question  is,  that  the  subject  is  stu¬ 
died  much  more  intelligently  than  it 
was  ;  and  that  our  doctors  now  recog¬ 
nize  the  existence  of  problems  which  did 
not  occur  to  their  predecessors,  whose 
notion  of  insanity  was  either  furious 
mania  or  idiocy.  But  this  does  not  ex- 
^ly  indicate  the  crux  of  the  matter.  It 
is  still  qi^estionable  whether  the  common¬ 


place  about  insanity  being  almost  un¬ 
known  in  barbarous  communities  is  quite 
correct,  or  whether  it  is  not  due  to  what 
Mr.  Mill  called  a  fallacy  of  observation. 
Barbarism  may  have  its  own  conceptions 
of  madness,  its  tests  of  which  may  be 
sound,  though  they  might  not  recom-  • 
mend  themselves  to  the  European  mind  ; 
and  it  would  probably  be  very  difficult 
for  Dr.  Maudsley  or  Dr.  Winslow  to 
discriminate  indications  of  mania,  de¬ 
lusion,  or  eccentricity  among  Kaffirs, 
which  were  clear  enough  to  Kaffirs. 
What  to  the  eye  of  a  Zulu  is  clear  evi¬ 
dence  of  insanity  may  be  entirely  mis¬ 
understood  or  unperceived  by  the  Eng¬ 
lishman.  The  savage  in  the  Andaman 
Islands  who,  by  wearing  a  white  hat,  and 
nothing  else,  and  calling  himself  “  I.,ord 
Palmerston,”  recommended  himself  to 
the  English  traveller  as  a  zealous  votary 
of  civilization,  was  possibly  regarded  as 
a  hopeless  maniac  by  his  own  friends 
and  relatives. 

Dr.  Maudsley,  in  his  work  on  “  The 
Psychology  and  Pathology  of  Mind,” 
shows  that  the  struggle  for  existence 
which  goes  on  in  the  heart  of  an  old 
civilization,  the  worry,  the  friction,  the  • 
conflict  of  desires,  produce,  as  an  inev¬ 
itable  result,  a  large  amount  of  insanity. 
But  civilization  has  its  compensations. 
We  have  no  cretins  or  cagots — the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  poor  nourishment,  bad  water, 
and  miserable  houses.  The  stunted  in¬ 
tellects  of  the  descendants  of  people  who 
for  generations  have  lived  upon  inade¬ 
quate  fare  are  not  the  outcome  of  civi¬ 
lization.  But  what  cannot  be  denied  is 
that  civilizat^n  has  multiplied  the  forms 
of  insanity.  •  It  has  called  into  existence 
varieties  hitherto  unknown  ;  and  this  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  growing  difficulty 
in  determining  the  existence  of  insanity. 
What  is  equally  clear,  is  that  civilization 
has  increased  the  number  of  complex 
forms  of  insanity — cases  in  which  dis¬ 
ease  is  found  in  conjunction  with  great 
strength  in  some  organs  ;  cases  in  which 
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sanity  and  insanity  are  curiously  en¬ 
twined.  The  old  notion,  tor  instance, 
that  a  man  is  insane  when,  an^  only 
when,  he  has  no  control  over  his  thoughts 
and  actions,  or  when  he  takes  imagina¬ 
tions  tor  realities,  is  tound  no  longer  to 
suffice.  Civilization  has  bred  species  of 
insanity  which  refuse  to  be  classed  un¬ 
der  the  old  categories.  Almost  the 
only  forms  of  madness  which  were  nur¬ 
tured  in  a  poor,  backward  state  of  soci¬ 
ety,  were  those  due  to  insufficient  food 
or  bad  water,  melancholia,  or  excess  of 
some  of  the  great  primitive  passions  ; 
but  in  the  complex  relations  of  an  old 
civilization,  how  many  opportunities 
are  there  for  a  man  to  betray  peculiar¬ 
ities  and  eccentricity.  Every  man,  we 
may  suppose,  has  some  trait,  latent  or 
revealed,  in  which  he  differs  from  his 
fellows.  There  is  some  one  point  in 
which,  if  his  nature  had  its  way,  and  the 
occasion  arose,  he  would  differ  from 
them  ;  and  when  society  is  complex, 
when  the  code  of  duty  and  etiquette  has 
extended  to  every  possible  action  of  life, 
when  there  is  a  proper  way  of  doing 
everything,  from  birth  to  death,  from 
dressing  in  the  morning  to  the  inverse 
ceremony  of  night,  the  natural  humor 
of  the  man  is  and  must  be  occasionally 
fretted  or  irritated  into  abnormal  activ¬ 
ity.  The  latent  madness,  that  is  to  say, 
the  point  at  which  other  people  will  have 
it  that  he  unreasonably  differs  from 
them,  has  every  chance  of  being  brought 
to  light,  when  every  faculty  is  called 
into  exercise,  and  when  society  makes 
broad  its  phylacteries  and  multiplies  its 
commandments.  In  short,  it  is  more 
reasonable,  so  to  speak,  to  go  mad  than 
it  was.  Take,  as  an  illustration,  the 
following  instance,  mentioned  by  an 
American  writer  on  insanity  :  Colonel 

M - was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and 

district  attorney  in  one  of  the  Western 
States.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
ability,  and  a  consummate  advocate. 
But  he  had  one  or  two  marked  peculiar¬ 
ities,  which,  in  another  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  might  never  have  come  to  light,  or 
which  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  to  anybody. 
“  I  feel,”  he  said,  with  respect  to  one 
of  his  oddities,  ”  that  I  am  cousin  to 
the  Duke  ot  Wellington  and  to  Napo¬ 
leon.  It  seems  ridiculous.  I  can’t 
make  out  any  kind  of  proof.  I  even 


laugh  at  it.  It  concerns  nobody.  It 
has  in  it  no  dangerous  element.  Why, 
then,  should  I  be  interfered  with  for 
harboring  a  delusion,  if  you  choose  to 
call  it  so,  no  more  absurd  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  religious  sects  feel  themselves  hap¬ 
py  in  resting  upon  ?”  Another  peculiar¬ 
ity  was  a  strange  belief  that  if  his  nose 
were  cut  off  it  would  grow  again,  just 
as  his  hair  did  ;  and  under  the  influence 
of  this  view — of  no  consequence  to  any¬ 
body  but  himself — he  actually  cut  off 
his  nose.  His  last  peculiarity  was  great 
quarrelsomeness  at  the  bars  of  hotels, 
which  he  liked  to  frequent — a  failing 
which  would  have  been  very  innocent, 
if  transferred  to  Arkansas  or  Texas. 
His  sanity  was  repeatedly  called  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  his  skill  as  an  advocate  was 
such,  that  he  never  failed  to  convince 
the  courts  that,  according  to  any  of  the 
accepted  tests  of  insanity,  he  was  a  ra¬ 
tional  man.  And  yet  people  instinc¬ 
tively  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  be  at  lib¬ 
erty.  His  quarrelsomeness  made  him  a 
dangerous  member  of  society,  and,  in 
fact,  mental  disease  showed  itself  un¬ 
mistakably  before  he  died.  And  yet 
this  man  might,  if  he  had  lived  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  and  been  devoid  of  education, 
have  never  been  suspected  of  insanity. 
He  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have 
confused  his  understanding  by  making 
physiological  theories.  His  vanity  would 
not  have  been  so  excited  by  reading 
about  the  Napoleonic  wars,  as  to  make 
himself  suppose  that  he  was  a  kinsman 
ot  great  conquerors  ;  and  even  if  it  had, 
it  w’ould  not  have  mattered  so  much  in 
an  uneducated  society,  where  the  pre¬ 
posterousness  of  his  claims  would  not 
have  shocked  any  one.  He  could  con¬ 
trol  his  actions  ;  if  he  harbored  delu¬ 
sions,  they  did  not  influence  his  conduct 
towards  other  people  ;  and  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  far  more  intelligence  than  the 
mass  of  sane  persons. 

This  case  illustrates  another  peculiar¬ 
ity.  Modem  society  is  not  content  with 
a  man’s  actions  being  reasonable  ;  his 
opinions  must  also  conform  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  standard.  It  will  not  allow  a  per¬ 
son  to  believe  that  he  is  related  to  the 
Royal  Family,  or  that  he  is  followed 
every  night  by  a  man  in  a  white  hat,  or 
that  if  he  came  by  his  own,  the  Kohinoor 
would  be  his.  And  yet  who  is  injured 
by  these  delusions,  so  long  as  the  be- 
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liever  in  them  does  not  insist  upon 
mixing  himself  up  in  state  affairs,  or 
upon  taking  possession  of  what  he 
thinks  is  his  own  ?  He  may  in  other 
respects  be  a  sensible  person,  and  his 
little  vagaries  may  even  give  zest  to  his 
life. 

What  is  the  inference  we  draw  from 
all  this  ?  Why,  that  it  becomes  more 
and  more  clear  that  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  a  man  is  so  insane  that  he 
ought  to  be  confined,  a  minute  inquiry 
into  his  whole  habits  and  life,  and  feel¬ 
ings  towards  those  about  him,  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  simple  question  is  not 
whether  his  mind  is  perfectly  rational. 
How  many  would  pass  safely  through 
such  an  investigation  ?  The  question  is 
whether  he  ought  to  be  his  own  master  ; 
and  every  detail  of  conduct,  the  smallest 
acts  and  circumstances — in  •short,  com¬ 
prehensive  evidence,  such  as  has  been 
adduced  in  “  Nowell  v.  Williams” — 
must  be  examined,  before  an  opinion  can 
be  safely  formed.  The  actual  process 
is  very  different.  Two  doctors  have  a 
short  talk  with  the  supposed  lunatic  ; 
they  go  to  the  interview  with  their  minds 
prepossessed  by  what  has  been  told  them 
by  his  friends  ;  they  judge  of  his  sanity 
by  the  inspection  of  a  small  segment  of 
the  circle  of  his  life.  I'he  law  fails  even 
to  secure  that  the  informants  on  whom 
the  doctors  must  rely  know  his  habits. 


The  “  order”  need  not  be  signed  by  any 
one  who  is  intimate  with  the  alleg^  lu¬ 
natic.,  In  one  instance  in  which  a  per¬ 
son  was  confined,  it  came  out  that  the 
”  connection”  of  which  the  law  speaks 
was  based  almost  entirely  on  the  fact 
that  the  person  who  asked  for  the  deten¬ 
tion  had  once  knocked  the  lunatic 
down.  Legislation  in  regard  to  this 
subject  has  gone  far  astray.  Before 
depriving  an  alleged  lunatic  of  his  lib¬ 
erty,  the  old  law  usually  insisted,  even 
at  a  time  when  the  chief  forms  of  insan¬ 
ity  were  simple  and  obvious,  upon  an 
examination  as  thorough  as  if  the  truth 
of  a  criminal  charge  had  been  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Modem  legislation  has  allowed 
the  question  to  be  virtually  determined 
by  the  certificate  of  tw'o  doctors,  based 
on  a  cursory  examination  and  hearsay 
evidence.  The  old  law  generally  allowed 
the  matter  to  be  determined  by  a  jury, 
who  were  disposed  to  look  to  the  broad 
question  whether  it  was  safe  to  leave  the 
lunatic  at  large.  Recent  legislation 
practically  leaves  the  matter  in  every  in¬ 
stance  in  the  hands  of  two  doctors,  who 
are  inclined  to  look  only  at  the  narrow 
issue — whether  there  is  any  element  of 
insanity  present  ;  and  to  ignore  the  only 
question  worthy  of  consideration  — 
whether  society  has  reason  to  dread  the 
alleged  lunatic  being  at  liberty. —  The 
Spectator. 
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V. 

The  last  period  of  ancient  Egyptian 
history  extends  through  about  seven  hun¬ 
dred  years,  from  the  decline  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  about  B.c.  1200,  to  the  Persian  con¬ 
quest  by  Cambyses,  b.c.  527.*  It  be¬ 
gins  with  the  loss  of  the  foreign  prov¬ 
inces.  The  Egyptian  monarchy  thus 
shrinks  from  the  dimensions  of  an  em¬ 
pire  to  those  of  a  kingdom.  Next  the 
kingdom  breaks  up,  resolving  itself  into 
an  aggregate  of  principalities.  Thus 
internally  powerless,  its  independence  is 


*  It  now  seems  certain  on  Egyptian  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses 
must  be  carried  up  from  B.c.  525,  long  the  re¬ 
ceived  date,  to  B.c.  527. 


threatened  by  the  great  Ethiopian  mon¬ 
archy  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Assyrian 
Empire  on  the  north-east.  At  length  the 
battle-ground  of  the  Asiatic  and  African 
powers  is  shifted  by  the  strength  of 
Assyria  from  Syria  to  Eg>'pt  itself,  and 
there  the  Ethiopians  in  vain  strive  to 
beat  back  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
Assyrians.  With  the  decline  of  Assyria 
and  Ethiopia  there  comes  a  breathing¬ 
time  for  Egypt,  once  more  independent. 
But  Babylonia  inherits  the  policy  and  the 
success  of  Assyria,  and  Persia  with  the 
conquest  of  Babylon  takes  up  the 
scheme  and  finally  accomplishes  it, 
when  Egypt  is  reduced  by  Cambyses  to 
a  province  of  the  great  Eastern  Empire. 
Here  the  history  of  the  Pharaohs  closes. 
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T'he  manly  efforts  of  the  Egyptians  to 
recover  their  independence,  in  spite  of 
temporary  success,  have  no  place  in  the 
larger  events  of  the  world’s  history. 
They  were  little  more  than  provincial 
revolts,  and  ended  in  that  complete  ex¬ 
haustion  which  is  proved  by  the  wel¬ 
come  with  which  Alexander  was  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  history  of  the  time  is  less  per¬ 
sonal  than  political.  Its  interest  does 
not  centre  in  the  achievements  of  great 
conquerors,  but  in  the  development  of 
political  events.  We  watch  an  oriental 
balance  of  power,  which,  when  it  is 
finally  disturbed,  results  in  a  fierce  con¬ 
flict  of  races,  in  which  nation  after  na¬ 
tion  almost  disappears.  This  more  in¬ 
teresting  aspect  of  history  is  due  to  the 
abundance  of  our  materials,  the  stories 
of  the  hostile  nations,  the  Ethiopian, 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian 
texts,  and  the  writings  of  spectators  of 
the  strife,  the  Hebrew  historians  and 
prophets,  and  the  Greek  historian-trav¬ 
eller,  Herodotus. 

The  events  recorded  or  illustrated  by 
these  ample  sources  can  only  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  outline.  This  is,  however,  ail 
that  is  necessary  for  our  purpose. 
'There  is  little  matter  ot  controversy  as 
to  details,  and  the  documents  are  acces¬ 
sible  to  all.  What  is  needed  is  a  con¬ 
nected  historical  outline.  No  sketch  of 
Egyptian  history  could  be  complete 
without  an  attempt  to  give  the  student  a 
guide  through  the  complicated  series  of 
events  which  are  crowded  into  the  age 
of  decline. 

The  fall  of  the  Empire  seems  to  have 
been  wholly  due  to  internal  causes. 
The  exhausting  wars  ot  Ramses  III. 
forced  him  to  concede  to  the  Libyan 
tribes  the  right  to  settle  in  Egypt,  that 
he  might  recruit  his  armies  from  their 
warriors.  Hence  there  grew  up  strong 
bodies  of  mercenaries  useful  to  ambitious 
military  leaders.  The  progress  of  social 
decay  was  marked  by  a  great  conspiracy 
against  the  king,  in  which  high  function¬ 
aries  plotted  with  the  women  ot  his 
household.  His  wealth  was  lavished  in 
temple-gifts  and  endowments,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
priesthood  and  to  aggravate  the  discon¬ 
tent  of  the  people.  So  long  as  the  great 
conqueror  lived  the  Empire  was  strong, 
but  with  his  death  it  was  left  to  be 


snatched  at  by  several  sons,  whose  short 
reigns  and  broken  succession  are  proofs 
of  their  weakness  and  turbulence.  Side 
by  side  with  the  kingly  power  had  grown 
up  a  rival  pretension.  'The  high-priests 
of  Amen  at  'Lhebes  played  the  part  of 
Mayors  of  the  Palace  to  these  faineant 
Ramessides  ;  they  advanced  by  sure  de¬ 
grees,  until  at  last  one  of  them,  Her-hor, 
assumed  the  double  crown  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  and  founded  a  new  Dy¬ 
nasty,  the  Twenty-first.  In  his  time  we 
see  the  last  traces  of  Egyptian  rule  ot 
the  Eastern  provinces :  they  were 
doubtless  lost  by  the  progress  of  the 
First  Assyrian  Empire  (b.c.  1130-1090) 
followed  -by  the  Israelite  Empire  of 
David  and  Solomon.  Hence  perhaps 
the  removal  of  the  capital  from  'Thebes 
to  Tanis  on  the  eastern  border,  and  the 
alliance  of  the  priest-king  with  Solo¬ 
mon.  The  change  of  capital  may  how¬ 
ever  have  been  due  to  a  political  com¬ 
promise  with  the  Ramessides,  who  lin¬ 
gered  on,  and  disappeared  not  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Tanite  priestly  house  was  ex¬ 
pelled  by  a  new  intrusive  line. 

A  family  of  Shemite  chiefs  settled  in 
the  Delta  rose  to  high  power  as  com¬ 
manders  of  the  mercenaries,  and  at 
length  one  of  them,  Sheshonk  L,  the 
Shishak  of  the  Bible,  about  b.c.  970, 
overthrew  the  Tanites,  securing  the 
throne  by  the  marriage  of  his  second  son 
and  ultimate  heir  to  a  princess  of  that 
house,  and  invested  his  heirs  in  succes¬ 
sion  with  the  high  priesthood  of 
Amen.  'The  family  of  the  priest-kings 
fled  to  Ethiopia,  and  there  founded  an 
independent  kingdom,  destined  to  play 
a  great  part  in  later  history. 

'The  annals  of  the  Twenty-second  Dy¬ 
nasty  record  one  great  event,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  war  of  Shishak  in  Palestine. 
'The  notice  in  Hebrew  history  has  its 
commentary  in  the  famous  wall-sculp¬ 
ture  of  the  great  temple  of  Amen-Ra  at 
Thebes,  where  Shishak  enumerates  tne 
long  list  of  his  conquests.  'This  record 
will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  older 
lists  of  the  Empire.  For  nations  and 
tribes  we  have  a  series  of  towns,  but  the 
contribution  to  Biblical  history  is  most 
interesting,  and  we  perceive  the  policy 
of  Jeroboam  in  the  occurrence  of  Leviti- 
cal  cities  of  Israel  as  well  as  towns  of 
Judah.  Jeroboam  desired  not  merely 
to  crush  the  house  of  David  in  its  own 
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territory,  but  also  to  destroy  its  ortho¬ 
dox  influence  in  his  kingdom.  The 
most  interesting  name  in  the  list  is  that 
of  Judah,  strangely  written  Judah- 
melek,  where  we  should  have  expected 
the  word  Judah  in  the  second  place  if 
“  melek”  be  kingdom. 

Thus  for  a  moment  the  Eastern  power 
of  Egypt  revived,  but  Ethiopia  was  ir¬ 
revocably  lost,  and  the  successors  of 
Shishak  wanted  power  and  energy  to 
maintain  his  policy.  Their  history  for 
the  next  two  centuries  is  a  blank.  We 
know  little  more  than  their  names,  and 
that  ultimately  their  line  broke  up  into 
three  royal  or  princely  houses. 

An  event  recorded  only  in  the  Chron¬ 
icles  may  be  the  key  to  the  sudden  de¬ 
cline  of  the  house  of  Shishak.  We  there 
'  read  how  under  Rehoboam’s  second  suc¬ 
cessor,  Asa,  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  invad¬ 
ed  Palestine,  and  was  defeated  by  the 
king  of  Judali.  This  war  is  nowhere 
else  recorded.  The  succession  of  the 
priest-kings  is  incomplete,  and  we  know 
nothing  of  their  history  for  a  century 
and  a  half  or  more  later.  Was  Zerah 
one  of  them  ?  Did  he  conquer  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Shishak,  and  on  his  reverse  re¬ 
treat  to  Ethiopia,  leaving  them  to  sur¬ 
vive  in  peaceful  but  impotent  possession 
of  Egypt  ?  Some  such  events  must  be 
read  between  the  lines  of  what  we  know 
of  the  history  of  this  age,  and  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  occurred  again  and  again  in 
later  times.  The  remote  basis  of  op>era- 
tions  of  the  Ethiopian  kings  who  con¬ 
quered  Egypt  made  their  tenure  of  the 
country  insecure,  and  each  expedition 
left  it  rather  paralyzed  than  dependent. 

An  Ethiopian  conquest  is  the  first 
event  that  breaks  the  dull  monotony  ot 
the  history  of  Shishak’s  successors. 
The  story  is  well  told  by  the  conqueror 
himself,  in  a  stele  which  is  by  far  the 
most  interestin^state  document  in  the 
whole  range  of  hieroglyphic  texts.  It 
was  found  at  Napata,  the  Ethiopian 
capital.  Before  speaking  ot  its  contents 
we  must  endeavor  to  form  a  clear  idea 
of  Ethiopia,  known  to  the  Egyptians  as 
Kesh,  the  Cush  of  Scripture. 

Ethiopia,  the  land  of  the  Upper  Nile, 
about  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  W'hite 
and  Blue  rivers,  is  hard  to  deflne.  Its 
limits  varied  in  antiquity,  for  they  de¬ 
pended  more  upon  political  than  geo¬ 
graphical  divisions.  Roughly  it  consist¬ 


ed  of  two  widely  different  regions.  The 
northern  portion  is  the  narrow  Nile-val- 
ley,  obstructed  by  several  cataracts  and 
shut  in  by  barren  rocky  deserts ;  the 
southern  is  the  broader  valley,  bounded 
by  deserts  subject  to  tropical  rains  which 
gradually  change  to  prairies.  The  di¬ 
vision  may  be  placed  not  far  from  Na¬ 
pata,  near  which  the  Nile  takes  a  great 
bend,  flowing  south-west  for  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  in  its  upper  course  before  that 
site  is  reached.  W'e  cannot  therefore 
divide  the  two  tracts  from  east  to  west, 
as  the  more  fertile  country  is  at  first  on 
the  upper  but  more  northern  course  of 
the  stream.  Thus  each  region  contains 
about  half  the  course  of  the  Nile  be¬ 
tween  the  First  Cataract,  the  boundary 
of  Egypt,  and  the  junction  of  the  White 
and  Blue  Niles.  Lower  Ethiopia  is  the 
poorest  portion  of  the  Nile-valley.  Up¬ 
per  Ethiopia  is  in  part  a  splendid  coun¬ 
try,  of  old  richly  peopled,  and  contain¬ 
ing  great  cities.  The  two  regions  may 
be  best  conceived  of  as  corresponding  to 
the  plain  of  the  Delta,  and  to  the  valley 
of  Upper  Egypt,  inverted.  Here  the 
narrow  valley  is  the  natural  bulwark  of 
the  spreading  country  beyond.  No  in¬ 
vader  could  advance  from  Egypt  upon 
the  Nile,  for  it  is  no  longer  a  water -high¬ 
way.  Nor  could  he  move  up  the  long 
tedious  course  of  the  narrow  valley  with¬ 
out  risk  of  being  stopped  at  every  few 
miles  by  a  much  smdler  force.  The 
only  practicable  approach  was  through 
the  waterless  desert,  which  foiled  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  Cambyses.  The  oldest  royal 
capital  was  Napata,  as  the  nearest  point 
to  Egypt,  the  sovereignty  of  which  was 
claimed  by  the  kings  who  ruled  there. 
When  this  pretension  was  finally  over¬ 
thrown,  Meroe,  probably  recommended 
by  its  central  position,  succeeded  to 
Napata. 

The  great  table-mountain  now  called 
Gebel  -  Barkal,  and  in  the  inscriptions 
the  “  Sacred  Mountain,"  was  held  in 
reverence  as  early  as  the  time  ot  Ramses 
11.  Beneath  it  he  raised  a  temple  to 
Amen-Ra,  the  god  of  the  neighboring 
city  of  Napt,  the  classical  Napata,  and 
Noph  of  the  Bible.  To  this  southern 
seat  of  Theban  worship  the  fugitive 
high-priest  line  of  the  Twenty-first  Dy¬ 
nasty  betook  itself,  and  refounded  there 
its  kingdom.  Exactly  when  this  took 
place  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was  prob- 
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ably  on  the  accession  of  Shishak.  They 
do  not  appear  in  history  until  the  reign 
of  Piankhee  Mee-Amen,  the  king  of  the 
famous  stele  of  Napata,  about  k.c.  750. 
Everything  shows,  however,  that  at  this 
date  the  Ethiopian  monarchy  was  firmly 
established,  and  had  maintained  by 
Ijolicy  if  not  by  war  a  hereditary  claim 
to  the  rule  of  Egypt,  while  the  Thebaid 
was  actually  its  most  northern  province. 

Ethiopian  civilization  as  we  see  it  at 
this  age  is  Egyptian,  with  some  curious 
variations,  to  receive  in  later  times  a 
fuller  development.  The  priest-king  is 
more  distinctly  sacerdotal  in  his  kingly 
character  than  his  Theban  ancestors. 
He  is  first  priest,  then  king,  whereas  the 
Pharaoh  was  priest  because  he  was  king. 
Hence  a  growth  of  superstition  and  a 
sacerdotal  exclusiveness.  Hence  war 
made  in  the  name  of  Amen-Ra  to  con¬ 
quer  Egypt,  his  territory.  In  the  im¬ 
portance  the  stele, gives  to  the  royal  ha- 
reem  there  is  a  first  indication  of  the 
place  ultimately  taken  by  the  queen  in 
Ethiopia,  where  we  find  heiresses  ruling 
as  queens  regnant,  not  as  queens  con¬ 
sort,  unlike  the  Egyptian  usage.  Here 
at  least  the  influence  of  the  subject  race 
is  apparent. 

At  this  very  time  Cush  first  undoubt¬ 
edly  appears  in  Scripture  as  a  great  in¬ 
dependent  power,  in  earlier  ages  we 
read  only  of  Cushite  populations.  In 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  their  settle¬ 
ments  are  given,  and  we  see  that  the  race 
extended  from  Chaldaea  along  the  east¬ 
ern  and  southern  coasts  of  Arabia  into 
Africa  above  Egypt.  In  later  books  the 
name  Cush  seems  restricted  to  that 
branch  of  the  Cushites  which  inhabited 
Ethiopia,  the  other  Cushite  settlements 
appearing  under  the  names  of  the  races 
or  territories  specified  in  the  table  of 
Genesis  10  as  descendants  of  Cush.  As 
a  nation  the  Cushites  appear  in  the 
armies  of  Shishak  and  Zerah.  If  Zerah 
were  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  the  Ethiopian 
state  is  mentioned  during  its  earliest 
Iieriod,  but  the  first  certain  notice  is  that 
of  Isaiah. 

The  Burden  of  Egypt,  that  striking 
picture  of  the  age  we  had  reached,  is 
preceded  by  a  prophecy  as  to  Ethiopia. 
The  subjects  are  like,  each  nation  is 
ixirtrayed,  its  coming  judgment  is  pre¬ 
dicted,  and  its  future  turning  to  the  true 
religion.  But  the  view  is  strikingly 


different.  The  lofty  lines  in  which  the 
Ethiopians  are  depicted  show  respect 
for  a  nation  beautiful  and  warlike, 
whose  piety  would  readily  draw  them 
on  Zion,  as  the  suppliant  Ethiopia  of 
the  Ixviiith  Psalm,  and  of  the  later 
Isaiah  (45  :  14).  Ezekiel  adds  another 
touch  in  describing  the  Ethiopians  as 
free  from  care.  In  the  two  prophecies 
first  noticed  in  the  Psalm  and  in  the 
later  Isaiah,  Egypt  takes  a  lower  place 
as  an  interior  people.  Indeed,  the  Bur¬ 
den  of  Egypt  speaks  with  contempt  of 
the  weakness,  vacillation,  and  base  su¬ 
perstition  of  the  Egyptians. 

Compare  this  with  Homer.  The 
Ethiopians  stand  in  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  pioet’s  view  to  the  eastward,  in  a 
border-land  of  truth  and  fable  beyond 
his  knowledge  of  geography.  They  are 
divided  two-fold.  Memnon,  their  lead¬ 
er,  son  of  the  Dawn,  was  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  all  who  came  to  the  War  of  Troy. 
So  pious  are  they  that  the  gods  are  their 
constant  guests,  when  hecatombs  are 
sacrificed.  Such  are  the  gentle  Ethio¬ 
pians  (aiivfiovas  AiOioifjag)  with  the 
general  traits  of  beauty,  courage  in  war, 
and  piety. 

To  return  to  the  state  of  Napata. 
Egypt  under  Shishak  was  an  empire. 
Under  his  successors  it  wears  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  an  undivided  kingdom.  The 
descendants  of  Shishak  appear  as  beau- 
tifiers  of  the  temple  of  Amen-Ra  at 
Thebes,  and  as  the  heads  of  the  state  at 
the  burial  of  each  successive  sacred  bull 
Apis  at  Memphis.  But  the  Ethiopian 
king’s  narrative  shows  how  all  this  be¬ 
came  a  mere  titular  supremacy  which  at 
his  time  had  fallen  to  pieces.  It  may 
have  come  about  in  this  wise.  The  di¬ 
vision  of  Egypt  into  forty-two  provinces 
or  nomes  had  its  origin  in  local  worship. 
So  intensely  local  was  that  worship  that  it 
even  led  to  little  religious  wars  like  those 
which  Juvenal  ridicules.  Consequently 
each  nome  had  a  marked  individuality  of 
its  own,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  nomes 
could  only  be  held  together  by  a  strong¬ 
handed  central  government.  Thus,  when¬ 
ever  ancient  Egypt  fell  under  foreign 
rule,  either  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
people  or  the  policy  of  the  stranger,  or 
both,  tended  to  resolve  the  monarchy 
first  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  Up¬ 
per  and  Lower  country,  then  into  the 
nome  principalities.  Egypt  was  thus 
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reduced  to  petty  kingdoms  at  the  close 
of  the  Shepherd-rule,  and  to  the  nomes 
both  at  the  troubled  end  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Dynasty  and  in  the  latter  days  of 
Shishak’s  foreign  line. 

When  the  Ethiopian  king,  Piankhee 
Mee-Amen,  resolved  on  his  Egyptian 
war,  the  Lower  country  and  Middle 
Egypt  were  broken  up  into  a  number  ot 
small  principalities,  while  the  Thebald 
was  a  province  of  the  Ethiopian  mon¬ 
archy.  Of  the  petty  rulers,  four,  of 
whom  three  bear  names  of  the  family  of 
Shishak,  are  allowed  the  Egyptian  royal 
ring,  and  were  thus  kings  ;  the  rest  were 
independent  governors.  The  whole 
number  of  these  little  principalities  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  twenty-one,  or  little 
less  than  that  of  the  nomes  of  Lower 
and  Middle  Egypt.  How  this  condition 
had  been  brought  about  has  been  already 
suggested.  It  must  have  been  sudden, 
for  neither  the  monuments  of  Thebes 
nor  of  Memphis  show  any  trace  of  a 
breaking  up  of  the  state.  Probably  in 
the  later  days  of  the  house  of  Shishak 
the  priest-kings  reconquered  the  The- 
baid,  and  the  policy  of  the  defeated 
dynasty,  which  had  set  up  princes  in  va¬ 
rious  cities  of  Egypt  at  the  head  of  mer¬ 
cenary  troops,  led  to  its  natural  result, 
the  independence  of  every  prince  and 
governor  strong  enough  to  maintain  him¬ 
self.  It  is  noticeable  that  five  chief 
princes  who  are  selected  with  the  four 
kings  for  portrayal  on  the  stele  as  doing 
homage  to  Piankhee  are  each  called 
“  great  chief  of  the  Mashuasha,”  and 
other  princes  mentioned  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  are  similarly  qualified.  This  shows 
at  once  the  prevalence  of  the  system  of 
military  chieftains  with  mercenary  gar¬ 
risons,  and  the  importance  of  the  Libyan 
settlers  of  the  tribe  called  Mashuasha, 
the  fatal  bequest  of  the  wars  of  Ramses 
111.  Dr.  Brugsch,  indeed,  believes  an 
Assyrian  supremacy  to  be  the  true  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  problem,  but  this  is  not 
proved,  and  the  Ethiopian  invasion  falls 
either  during  the  temporary  decline  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire,  when  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Syria  and  Israel  presented 
effectual  barriers  to  its  westward  exten¬ 
sion,  or  in  the  next  period  occupied  in 
overthrowing  those  barriers. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  Ethiopian 
king’s  expedition  against  Egypt  was  the 
news  that  Tafnekht,  now  Prince  of  Sals, 


had  conquered  Lower  and  Middle  Egypt. 
This  chief,  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
the  Psammetichi,  which  for  the  last  time 
restored  the  Egyptian  kingdom,  was  a 
national  leader.  All  his  rivals  were 
drawn  into  his  party  by  force  or  policy. 
That  common  action  of  which  they  had 
been  incapable  was  at  once  theirs  when 
Tafnekht  directed  their  movements. 
The  King  of  Ethiopia,  seeing  the  The¬ 
bald  in  danger,  dispatched  an  expe¬ 
dition  which  achieved  a  partial  success  ; 
following  in  person  he  reconquered  the 
whole  of  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt, 
Tafnekht,  when  all  hope  of  resistance 
failed,  sending  his  submission  from 
Sals. 

The  long  document  which  narrates 
these  events  is  full  of  picturesque  detail. 
'I'he  priestly  character  of  Piankhee  is 
shown  in  his  exclusiveness  and  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  worship  of  Amen,  for 
he  admits  King  Nimrod  alone,  whom  he 
by  no  means  favored,  into  his  palace,  as 
he  was  clean  and  eat  no  fish,  and  it  is  as 
sent  by  Amen  that  he  dispatches  his 
soldiers,  enjoining  them  to  lay  aside 
their  arms  and  worship  at  Thebes. 
There  is  a  touch  of  savagery  in  the 
king’s  story  of  the  slaughter  of  war,  as 
in  the  siege  of  Hermopolis  Magna,  yet 
it  is  relieved  by  his  care  for  non-combat¬ 
ants  and  children.  But  the  reader’s 
sympathies  are  with  brave  Tafnekht, 
whose  touching  appeal  to  the  conqueror 
tells  how  he  had  fled  to  the  islands  of 
the  sea  and  been  forced  by  an  enemy  to 
return  and  hide  himself  in  sanctuary  at 
Sais.  Sick  and  in  rags,  he  satisfies  his 
hunger  and  thirst  with  bread  and  water 
alone,  he  goes  not  to  the  feasting-house, 
and  the  harp  is  no  longer  played  before 
him.  All  hope  of  his  project  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  Egypt  had  vanished,  the  last 
effort  had  been  made  in  some  vojuige  to 
secure  such  aid  as  that  of  the  lonians 
and  Carians  who  supported  Psammeti- 
chus,  his  successor,  in  the  next  century, 
and  the  patriotic  leader  swears  fealty  to 
the  half-foreign  Theban.  He  disap¬ 
pears  from  the  scene,  but  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  his  project  was  left  to  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  brave  and  politic  Saite  princes, 
who  finally  achieved  it,  after  many  years 
of  the  greatest  calamities  Egypt  ever  en¬ 
dured. 

The  Ethiopian  conquest  was  not 
wholly  repugnant  to  the  Egyptians. 
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Fiankhee  was  a  Theban  and  a  priest, 
and  already  the  ruler  of  the  Thebaid. 
He  was  only  heartily  opposed  by  the 
patriotic  Saltes,  and  perhaps  by  those 
princes  who  thought  that  an  Assyrian 
protectorate  would  be  the  best  guarantee 
of  the  continued  existence  of  their  petty 
power.  Through  a  space  of  some  sixty 
years  the  Ethiopians  continued  to  hold 
the  Thebaid,  and  from  time  to  time  to 
subdue  the  princes  of  the  Delta.  Their 
succession  is  doubtful,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  greatest  of  their  line, 
Tirhakah,  under  whom  their  power  over 
Egypt  virtually  ended,  was,  in  his  earlier 
years,  contemporary  with  one  or  more 
Ethiopian  kings  of  Egypt,  the  Empire 
of  Fiankhee  having  for  a  time  broken 
up.  By  the  date  of  Tirhakah,  the  long 
wars  had  estranged  the  two  nations,  and 
the  Ethiopian  records  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  in  the  inscriptions  of  temples  at 
Napata,  and  even  at  Thebes. 

This  was  the  age  when  Assyria  and 
Ethiopia  came  into  conflict,  and  the 
petty  wars  against  small  princes  were 
changed  for  a  mighty  struggle  of  two 
races,  which  ended  only  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  extinction  of  the  Ethiopians,  soon 
followed  by  that  of  the  Assyrians,  worn 
out  by  the  ceaseless  activity  of  their  mil¬ 
itary  rulers. 

.\t  this  time  Isaiah  foretold  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Ethiopians,  and,  in  more  pre¬ 
cise  terms,  the  calamities  coming  upon 
Egypt.  ‘Already  divided  into  cities  and 
kingdoms,  the  Egyptians  would  engage 
in  civil  wars.  T'he  princes  of  Zoan, 
'Fanis,  the  leading  royal  house  of  Shi- 
shak’s  line,  and  the  princes  of  Noph, 
Napata,  the  Ethiopian  over-kings,  would 
equally  be  deceived,  and  the  country 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  cruel  lord, 
a  fierce  king. 

In  the  constant  growth -of  the  .\ssy- 
rian  power,  which  had  overthrown  king¬ 
dom  after  kingdom,  the  sovereigns  of 
Syria  and  Falestine  turned  a  longing  eye 
to  the  ambitious  Ethiopians.  'Fhe  fall 
of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  in 
n.c.  721,  was  the  result  of  an  alliance 
with  Ethiopia,  but  it  was  some  years 
before  the  two  rival  armies  met.  In 
B.c.  714,  at  Raphia,  on  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  the  Assyrian  Sargon  defeated 
Shebek,  the  Ethiopian,  who  fled  away 
across  the  desert,  guided  by  a  Fhilistine 
shepherd. 
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It  was  an  unequal  contest.  'Fhe 
Assyrians  were  close  to  their  basis  of 
operations.  Falestine  was  not  many 
days’  march  from  the  Euphrates,  and 
scarcely  ever  were  they  without  the  aid 
of  subject-princes,  terrified  into  this 
policy  by  the  frightful  punishments  of 
those  who  dared  to  assert  their  indepen¬ 
dence.  'Fhe  Ethiopians,  if  defeated,  had 
to  regain  Upper  Egypt  through  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  princes  of  Lower  Egypt, 
desirous  of  freedom,  and  not  always  dis¬ 
posed  to  risk  the  enmity  of  Assyria  by 
supporting  their  southern  over-king. 
Once  in  the  'Fhebald  the  Ethiopians 
were  safe  for  the  time,  but  their  resources 
lay  beyond  the  barren  tract  of  Lower 
Ethiopia,  to  which  their  Egyptian  prov¬ 
ince  was  a  mere  outpost.  It  is  a  mar¬ 
vel  that  they  had  the  courage  over  and 
over  again  to  renew  the  contest,  which 
always  ended  in  their  failure. 

When  Sargon  had  defeated  Shebek 
the  princes  of  the  Delta  at  once  threw 
off  his  yoke  and  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Assyria.  'Fhe  tremendous 
calamity  which  overtook  Sennacherib 
at  the  moment  when  'Firhakah  was  ad¬ 
vancing  too  late  to  aid  a  vanquished 
confederacy,  closes  for  a  time  the  Assy¬ 
rian  expeditions  to  the  west.  'Firhakah 
firmly  established  himself  in  Egypt,  and 
remained  undisturbed  until  the  reign  of 
Esarhaddon,  by  whom  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  was  subdued,  and  the  city  of  Thebes 
sacked.  'Fwenty  small  tributary  princes 
were  then  established,  and  garrisons 
placed  in  the  chief  fortresses  (n.c.  672). 
'Firhakah  twice  reconquered  Egypt  ; 
and  the  Assyrians,  under  Assur-ban- 
habal,  as  often  recovered  the  country 
'Fhebes  being  twice  taken.  On  the  last 
occasion  Tirhakah,  wearied  by  the  ca¬ 
lamities  of  his  long  reign,  had  retired  to 
Ethiopia,  and  his  successor  had  to  meet 
the  attack.  'Fhe  punishment  ot  'Fhebes 
was  final.  The  whole  population  was  led 
away  into  slavery,  the  temples  pillaged, 
obelisks  carried  as  trophies  to  Nineveh. 
It  is  to  this  last  and  most  cruel  sack  of 
'Fhebes,  No-Amon,  that  the  prophet 
Nahum  probably  refers  when  he  warns 
Nineveh  of  her  approaching  fall,  by  the 
example  of  her  ancient  rival.  'Fhebes 
fell  in  B.c.  666  or  665,  Nineveh  in 
B.c.  625.  “  Art  thou  better  than  No- 

Amon,  who  was  enthroned  among  the 
Nile-streams,  the  waters  round  about 
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her,  whose  rampart  [was]  the  river,  her 
wall  of  the  river  ?  Cush  and  Mizraim 
[were]  her  strength,  and  [it  was]  infinite  ; 
Put  and  Lubim  were  thy  helpers.  Yet 
[was]  she  carried  away  ;  she  went  into 
captivity”  (Nahum  3  :  8-10).  No- 
Amon  lay  on  either  side  of  the  Nile, 
here  separated  by  two  islands.  With  the 
prophet,  as  with  the  Arabs,  the  sea  is  the 
great  river.  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Libyans 
(Mashuasha),and  other  mercenaries,  sup¬ 
plied  the  armies  of  the  Ethiopian  king 
of  Thebes.  The  final  destruction  of 
the  imperial  city,  which  never  afterwards 
attained  more  than  provincial  power, 
was  as  complete  as  that  which  afterwards 
overtook  her  conqueror  and  rival. 
Throughout  the  earlier  period  of  these 
wars,  while  Egypt  was  not  yet  invaded, 
and  Ethiopia  had  only  once  received  a 
check,  the  prophet  Isaiah  ceaselessly 
warns  Judah  against  the  Egyptian  alli¬ 
ance.  It  was  rather  Egypt  than  Ethio¬ 
pia  to  which  Judah  looked,  desiring  to 
form  a  confederacy,  weak  in  itself,  and 
which  could  not  stand  against  the  great 
king  of  the  East  without  calling  in  the 
unwelcome  support  of  Ethiopia. 

The  yoke  of  Assyria,  now  declining  in 
jKjwer,  was  soon  thrown  off,  and  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  Ethiopians  ever 
after  gained  a  momentar)'  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  Egypt.  The  Saite 
house,  true  to  its  leadership,  overthrew 
the  other  lines,  and  on  the  ruins  of 
what  Herodotus  terms  the  Dodecarchy 
arise  the  last  great  Egyptian  kingdom. 
The  activity  of  the  Saites  marvellously 
restored  the  prosperity  of  Egypt,  but 
they  were  in  advance  of  their  times. 
'I’he  long  reign  of  Psammetichus,  the 
true  founder  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Dy¬ 
nasty,  witnessed  a  great  disaster.  His 
success  was  due  to  his  Greek  merce¬ 
naries,  and  the  favor  he  showed  these 
strangers  caused  the  desertion  of  a  great 
part  of  the  native  army,  who  established 
themselves  in  furthest  Ethiopia,  where 
they  were  heartily  welcomed  by  the  king 
of  the  country. 

Necho,  the  active  successor  of  Psam¬ 
metichus,  for  a  moment  restored  the 
ancient  Empire.  Nineveh  had  fallen, 
and  it  did  not  appear  that  Babylon  would 
fill  her  place  in  the  world.  The  king  of 
Egypt  overran  Palestine  and  Syria,  and 
posted  a  strong  force  at  Carchemish. 
Here  they  were  disastrously  routed  by 


Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  dream  of  em¬ 
pire  vanished.  Many  years  passed,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  Saites  prospered,  and 
strengthened  their  kingdom  by  sea  and 
land.  In  the  east  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  do  more  than  effect  small  di¬ 
versions  and  ceaselessly  intrigue,  as  the 
king  of  Babylon  was  repeating  with  even 
more  thoroughness  the  conquests  of 
Assyria.  Jeremiah,  like  Isaiah,  de¬ 
nounces  the  Egyptian  alliance,  which, 
however  sincere  on  the  part  of  the  two 
states,  Egypt  and  Judah,  was  sure  to 
leave  the  more  eastern  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  of  Babylon.  T'he  defeat  of 
Carchemish  is  but  the  prelude  to  the 
conquest  of  Egypt.  Years  pass,  and 
Jeremiah  is  carried  by  the  exiles  into 
Egypt,  where  he  still  predicts  the  long- 
delayed  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Ezekiel,  in  his  distant  captivity  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chebar,  sees  the  calamity 
of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  near  at  hand. 
Pharaoh,  the  great  crocodile  lying  in  the 
midst  of  his  rivers,  is  to  be  drawn  forth 
to  perish  in  the  desert.  As  Nahum 
warned  Nineveh  by  the  catastrophe  of 
Thebes,  so  Ezekiel  warns  Pharaoh  by  the 
downfall  of  the  Assyrian  king,  the  tallest 
and  widest  spreading  of  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  Nation  after  nation  falls 
before  the  sword  of  the  Babylonian,  and 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  at  last  sleep  in  the 
pit  among  the  multitude  of  the  uncov¬ 
enanted  slain. 

In  these  predictions  the  geography  of 
the  African  monarchies  is  clearly  indi¬ 
cated.  Pathros,  Upper  Egypt,  is  mark¬ 
edly  distinguished  from  Mazor  or  Miz¬ 
raim,  properly  Lower  Egypt.  Cush  and 
the  mercenaries  are  spoken  of,  and  the 
three  capitals  prominently  mentioned, 
Zoan,  No  (Thebes),  and  Noph  (Napata). 
Two  successors  of  Necho,  vanquished 
at  Carchemish;  had  reigned,  and  nearly 
forty  years  had  passed  before  the  blow 
fell  on  Egypt.  The  slight  statement  of 
this  event  in  ancient  history  is  at  length 
verified  by  a  fragmentary  cuneiform  rec¬ 
ord  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  invasions  of 
Egypt.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  fuller  ac¬ 
counts  may  be  found  to  clear  up  this 
difficult  portion  of  history.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  fall  of  Apries,  second 
successor  of  Necho,  the  Pharaoh  Hophra 
of  Scripture,  and  the  rise  of  Amasis, 
were  due  to  the  king  of  Babylon  ;  for 
this  story,  as  told  by  Herodotus,  is  very 
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improbable  without  the  circumstance  of 
a  foreign  invasion  ;  but  a  second  expe¬ 
dition  seems  to  have  been  necessary  10 
secure  the  submission  of  Amasis.  (T.  G. 
Finches,  Proceedings  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.  3 
Dec.  1878.) 

A  century  passed  between  the  Assy¬ 
rian  conquest  and  the  Babylonian,  and 
in  less  than  half  a  century  later  the  Per¬ 
sian  Cambyses  made  Egypt  a  satrapy  of 
his  Empire.  With  that  event  our  sur¬ 
vey  closes. 

A  word  must  be  added  as  to  the  state 
of  Egypt  under  the  Saite  monarchs.  It 
is  astonishing  to  see  the  new  vitality 
which  bloomed  in  the  century  of  peace. 
The  temples  were  restored,  the  arts  re¬ 
vived  ;  and  as  if  to  wipe  out  the  memory 
of  decline,  the  Egyptians  returned  to 
the  manners  and  style  of  the  old  mon¬ 
archy.  There  was  much  that  was  arti¬ 
ficial  in  this  ;  the  visitor  to  the  tombs 
of  this  age,  while  he  admires  the  delicacy 
and  finish  of  their  sculptures,  observes 
that  they  lack  the  life  of  the  more  an¬ 
cient  works.  Yet  in  spite  of  an  innate 
weakness  the  Saite  monuments  far  excel 
those  of  the  age  which  preceded  them 
from  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  The  decay 
of  religion  is  noteworthy.  It  is  a  time 
when  the  last  remains  of  belief  are 
scarcely  traced  under  the  growth  of  su- 
l>erstition.  Everything  portends  that 
ruin  which,  though  arrested  by  the 
healthy  vigor  of  the  struggle  with  Per¬ 
sia,  during  two  centuries  of  misery  bro¬ 
ken  by  occasional  glimpses  of  freedom, 
yet  came  with  the  second  Persian  con¬ 
quest,  when  Egypt  had  so  lost  all  life 
that  she  soon  welcomed  the  Greek  con¬ 
queror  of  her  enemy,  without  the  slight¬ 
est  effort  to  regain  her  freedom. 

Here,  for  the  present,  the  subject  may 
l)e  laid  aside.  It  may  be  taken  up  with 
the  story  of  the  Persian  age,  when  the 
Greek  historians  are  corrected  from  the 
Egyptian  texts,  the  Macedonian  dynasty 


and  its  administration  of  Egypt,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Greek  learning  of  Alex¬ 
andria  in  producing  a  new  development 
of  Egyptian  religious  thought,  the  con¬ 
tact  of  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  in 
that  centre  of  learned  activity,  and  the 
Alexandrian  school  of  Judaism,  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  Cleapatra  and  its  influence  on  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  origin  of  monasti- 
cism,  and  the  Egyptian  and  Alexandrian 
parties  in  the  Church,  the  history  of  the 
separation  of  the  Copts  from  the  Greeks, 
and  the  overthrow  of  both  nation  and 
rulers  by  the  Muslim  invasion,  end  this 
second  period  of  the  history  of  Egypt, 
during  which  Greek  influence  is  always 
the  central  force.  There  yet  remains 
the  story  of  how  from  Byzantine  art  of 
Constantinople,  tempered  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Persian  and  the  Copt,  and 
regulated  by  the  wants  of  the  Arab 
mind,  there  grew  up  on  the  ruins  of  old 
Egypt  that  fair  art,  rich  in  fancy  but 
not  lacking  imagination,  which,  after 
passing  through  the  same  order  and 
phases  as  Gothic,  is  yet  maintaining  a 
lingering  existence  under  the  coarse  dis¬ 
couragement  of  Turkish  rule.  For  the 
rest,  before  and  after  those  six  centuries 
in  which,  under  Fatimees  Eiyyoobees 
and  Memlooks,  Egypt  once  more  held 
imp>erial  sway,  and  the  splendors  of  Cairo 
recalled  the  ancient  glories  of  Thebes, 
the  history  of  the  country  is  but  that  ot 
the  Arab  world.  Since  the  Turkish 
conquest,  indeed,  all  history  ceased  un¬ 
til  the  rise  of  the  ruling  house,  which, 
in  spite  of  many  crimes  and  its  vulgar 
contempt  for  the  beauties  of  Arab  life 
and  Arab  art,  has  brought  Egypt  once 
more  into  the  rank  of  nations,  and,  if 
well  advised,  may  yet  revive  her  ancient 
strength.  These  are  the  subjects  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Muslim  periods,  with 
which,  at  some  future  time,  the  thread 
of  our  story  of  Egypt  may  be  taken  up 
again. — Contemporary  Review. 
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Venice. 

City  of  palaces,  Venice,  once  enthroned 
Secure,  a  queen  mid  fence  of  flashing  waters. 
Whom  East  and  West  with  rival  homage  owned 
A  wealthy  mother  with  fair  trooping  daughters. 
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What  art  thou  now  ?  Thy  walls  are  gray  and  old, 

In  thy  lone  halls  the  spider  weaves  his  woof, 

A  leprous  crust  creeps  o’er  thy  house  of  gold,* 

And  the  cold  rain  drips  through  thy  pictured  roof 
The  frequent  ringing  of  thy  churchly  bells 
Proclaims  a  faith  but  half-believed  by  few  ; 

Thy  palaces  are  trimmed  into  hotels, 

And  travelling  strangers,  a  vague-wondering  crew, 

Noting  thy  stones,  with  guide-book  in  their  hand, 

Leave  half  the  wealth  that  lingers  in  the  land. 

Lord  Byron  and  the  Armenian  Convent. f 

And  lived  he  here  ?  And  could  this  sweet  green  isle 
V’olcanic  stuff  to  his  hot  heart  afford. 

That  he  might  nurse  his  wrath,  and  vent  his  bile 
On  gods  and  men,  this  proud,  mistempered  lord  ? 

Alas  !  poor  lord,  to  .this  soft  leafy  nest. 

Where  only  pure  and  heavenly  thoughts  should  dwell, 

He  brought,  and  bore  and  cherished  in  his  breast, 

A  home-bred  devil,  and  a  native  hell. 

Unhappy  lord  !  If  this  be  genius,  then 
Clrant  me,  O  God,  a  Muse  with  sober  sweep. 

That  I  may  eat  and  drink  with  common  men, 

Joy  with  their  joys,  and  with  their  w'eeping  weep  ; 

Better  to  chirp  mild  loves  in  lowly  bower. 

Than  soar  through  stormy  skies  with  hatred  for  my  dower. 

Silvio  Pellico  and  the  Piombi.J 

O  God  !  how  oft  from  those  hot  leads  arose 
The  dolorous  cry.  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long 
Shall  patient  right  endure  triumphant  wrong. 

And  jealous  bars  in  pestilent  coop  inclose 
Earth’s  elect  sons,  who  would  not  quench  the  light 
Of  Thy  law  in  their  soul,  and  warmly  cherished 
Each  kindliest  human  love,  and  sooner  perished 
Than  strangle  Truth  to  serv’e  usurping  Might  ? 

Thy  ways,  O  Lord,  are  dark,  but  not  to  me 
Hopeless  for  this,  or  bound  with  dark  despair  ; 

All  hangs  together,  and  each  part  must  bear 
1'he  burden  w'ith  the  bounty  sent  from  Thee, 

As  faithful  Pellico  through  that  steaming  den 
Beheld  Thy  face,  and  preached  Thy  grace  to  men. 

M acmillan  s  Magazine. 


*  The  Casa  tTOro,  a  well-known  palace  on  the  right  side  of  the  Grand  Canal,  as  you  sail  up. 
f  Among  the  scores  of  little  green  islands  that  dot  the  Venetian  lagoons,  one  stands  promi¬ 
nent  before  the  view  of  the  stranger  who  has  free  prospect  from  any  of  the  hotels  that  line  the 
long  range  of  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni.  On  this  a  pious  Armenian,  some  time  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  founded  a  monastery  and  educational  college  for  natives  of  his  own  country  who  might 
either  be  resident  in  Venice  for  purposes  of  trade,  or  might  look  to  this  central  spot  as  a  house  of 
refuge  for  learning  and  piety  amid  the  turmoil  of  the  great  world.  Poets  require  solitude ; 
and  Lord  Byron’s  domicile  here,  when  composing  Childe  Harold,  has  made  it  a  familiar  gondola 
trip  for  all  English  strangers  in  the  sea-built  city.  His  lordship’s  portrait  and  that  of  Napoleon 
HI.  look  down  from  the  walls,  most  incongruous  patron  saints  of  so  peaceful  a  retreat. 

$  The  Piombi  are  chambers  covered  with  lead,  in  the  topmost  tier  of  the  State  prison  behind 
the  Ducal  Palace  in  Venice,  where  Silvio  Pellico  was  confined  for  some  time  before  his  final 
exportation  to  the  Spielberg  in  Moravia.  The  account  of  his  sufferings  in  that  sweltering  den 
during  the  summer  months  is  the  most  pathetic  thing  that  I  know  in  human  story.  Nowhere 
else  was  Christian  faith  more  severely  tried  or  more  signally  triumphant. 
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Chapter  XX, 


ON  THE  KOAl)  TO  LA  TRAPPE. 


We  all  know  now  that  the  war  ot 
1870  was  undertaken  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
French  people.  That  fact,  whatever  it 
may  be  worth,  has  been  conclusively  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  reports  of  the  different 
Prefects  since  made  public,  and  no  one 
any  longer  dreams  of  disputing  it. 
Whether  any  conceivable  war,  just  or 
unjust,  necessary  or  unnecessary,  would 
not,  in  these  days,  be  unwelcome  to  the 
larger  portion  of  any  civilized  com¬ 
munity,  and  whether,  in  the  case  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  the  discontent  of 
the  population  was  founded  upon  selfish 
or  upon  patriotic  and  moral  considera¬ 
tions,  are  questions  which  admit  of  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  but  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  a  stranger  who  should  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  find  himself  in  f'rance  during 
the  days  immediately  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  who  should 
have  endeavored  to  gauge  the  temper  ot 
the  people  by  the  evidence  of  his  own 
senses,  would  have  been  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  penetration  if  he  had  discovered 
that  the  coming  conflict  was  in  any 
special  sense  an  unpopular  one. 

If,  here  and  there,  a  bureaucrat,  like 
.M.  de  Tremonville,  shook  his  head,  or 
a  shopkeeper  or  two  sighed,  or  a  mer¬ 
chant  looked  grave,  it  was  not  that  their 
minds  were  harassed  by  doubts  as  to 
whether  an  attack  upon  Prussia  were 
justifiable  or  no ;  and  such  isolated 
persons  were  hardly  distinguishable 
among  the  crowds  that  thronged  the 
cat^s,  night  and  day,  haranguing,  cheer¬ 
ing  and  toasting  the  success  of  the  army, 
or  paraded  the  streets  in  gangs,  while 
they  bawled  out  patriotic  songs  with 
more  of  unanimity  than  of  unison.  In¬ 
deed,  what  with  those  whose  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  by  the  gentle  stimulus  of 
official  promptings,  what  with  the  idlers 
who  are  ever  attracted  by  the  sight  of 
regiments  on  the  march  towards  the 
frontier,  and  what  with  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  honest  folks  who,  to  use  the 
words  of  Uncle  Toby,  believed  that  this 
war  was  “  but  the  getting  together  of 
(luiet  and  harmless  people,  w’ith  their 


swords  in  their  hands,  to  keep  the  am¬ 
bitious  and  the  turbulent  within  bounds,  ’  ’ 
there  was  no  lack  of  citizens  ready  to  do 
the  requisite  amount  of  shouting. 

Even  in  Algiers,  where  republicanism 
was  tolerably  strong,  and  where  the 
plebiscite  of  May  had  revealed  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  growing  dislike  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  form  of  government,  there  w’ere 
no  public  demonstrations  save  such  as 
were  of  a  warlike  kind.  Farewell  din¬ 
ners  and  eloquent  speeches  were  not 
wanting  ;  the  newspapers  forgot  their 
political  differences  while  publishing 
denunciations  of  the  infamous  Bismarck, 
relating  startling  anecdotes  bearing  upon 
his  private  life  and  that  of  his  royal  mas¬ 
ter,  and  predicting  the  speedy  discom¬ 
fiture  of  the  barbarian  host ;  and  every 
day  an  assemblage  composed  of  all 
clashes  of  the  inhabitants  collected  upon 
the  quays  to  see  the  last  of  the  home¬ 
ward-bound  regiments,  and  to  raise  a 
parting  cheer  as  the  huge  transports 
glided  slowly  out  to  sea,  with  flags  flying 
and  bands  playing.  It  is  true  that  a 
great  many  of  these  worthy  people  after 
wards  averred  that  they  had  deprecated 
from  the  outset  a  war  dictated  solely  by 
aims  of  selfish  ambition  ;  but  they  dis¬ 
guised  their  feelings  very  successfully  at 
the  time.  ' 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle  and  ex¬ 
citement  the  Algerian  world  almost  for¬ 
got  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac’s  approach¬ 
ing  marriage.  Congratulatory  visits 
ceased  ;  the  tongues  of  the  gossips  bus¬ 
ied  themselves  with  other  topics  ;  even 
in  the  bride-elect’s  own  household  the 
coming  event  was  less  spoken  of  than 
Marshal  Leboeuf’s  plan  and  the  unex- 
p>ected  defection  of  the  South-German 
states.  To  Jeanne  this  was  an  immense 
relief  ;  and  a  still  greater  was  a  slacken¬ 
ing  in  the  attentions  of  M.  de  Saint-Luc, 
who  at  this  time  was  much  occupied  in 
bidding  adieu  to  old  friends  and  com¬ 
rades,  and  in  watching,  a  little  wist¬ 
fully,  their  departure  to  take  part  in  the 
great  game  of  which  he  could  now  only 
be  a  spectator,  and  who  was  seldom  able 
to  leave  the  town  before  nightfall.  Even 
when  he  did  come,  he  could  talk  of 
nothing  but  the  war,  the  prospect  of  a 
rising  among  the  more  turbulent  ot  the 
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Arab  tribes,  and  the  app>earance  of  the 
troops  who  were  being  hurried  out  of 
the  colony.  And  so  long  as  he  confined 
himself  to  such  subjects  as  these,  he  was 
as  pleasant  a  companion  as  any  one  else, 
and  a  more  intelligent  one  than  the  gen¬ 
erality. 

.At  length  the  last  ot  the  transports 
cleared  out  of  the  harbor  ;  the  streets 
were  no  longer  bU>cked  by  out-going 
regiments  and  long  trains  of  baggage- 
wagons  ;  Zouaves,  Turcos,  Linesmen, 
Chasseurs  d’Afrique,  and  Spahis,  all 
were  gone  ;  and  the  town  resumed  its 
normal  aspect,  and  more  than  its  nor¬ 
mal  quiet.  Then  came  a  week  of  sus¬ 
pense,  which  developed  into  a  vague  un¬ 
easiness,  as  day  succeeded  to  day,  and 
no  news  arrived  from  the  seat  of  war, 
except  some  uncertain  rumors  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  forces.  M.  de  Font- 
vieille  began  to  grumble.  “  This  Em¬ 
peror  inspires  me  with  no  confidence,” 
he  said.  ”  Why  does  he  stay  in  Paris 
instead  of  joining  his  army  ?  His  uncle 
would  have  been  across  the  Rhine  be¬ 
fore  now.” 

In  due  time,  however,  came  tidings 
of  the  affair  of  Saarbrlick,  magnified, 
in  the  course  of  transmission,  into  a  de¬ 
cisive  victory  ;  and  then  the  croakers 
were  put  to  silence,  and  the  timid  re¬ 
assured. 

It  was  Leon  who,  radiant  with  joy, 
brought  the  newspaper  containing  this 
good  news  to  El  Biar,  and  read  it  out 
in  the  stable-yard,-  while  Jeanne,  who 
had  been  holding  a  conference  with 
Pierre  Cauvin,  peeped  over  his  shoulder, 
and  the  Arab  grooms  and  helpers  sus¬ 
pended  their  work  to  listen.  “  Louis  a 
rr(u  son  bapthne  de  feu."  It  was  the 
Emperor’s  dispatch  that  he  read — that 
dispatch  which  has  been  chuckled  over 
by  every  fool  in  Christendom,  and 
which  has  been  quoted  over  and  over 
again — for  no  very  apparent  reason — as 
an  example  of  empty  bombast.  I  don’t 
know  that  anybody  thought  it  specially 
ridiculous  at  the  time.  Certainly  Lion’s 
small  audience  did  not. 

“  We  begin  well,”  said  the  young  man 
complacently,  folding  up  the  paper  and 
replacing  it  in  his  pocket.  ”  M.  de 
Fontvieille  will  believe  now  that  the  Em- 
j>eror  knows  what  he  is  about.” 

”  A  man  may  be  a  bad  ruler  and  a 
good  soldier,  I  suppose,”  remarked 


Jeanne.  “  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  so  in 
his  case,  and  that  he  may  finish  this  war 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  horrible  to 
think  that  no  victory  can  be  won  with¬ 
out  thousands  of  homes  being  made 
miserable.” 

"  Thousands  of  jieople  die  every  day 
in  their  beds.”  said  L6on.  “There 
will  always  be  plenty  of  misery  so  long 
as  the  world  lasts  ;  and  what  happier 
end  could  a  man  wish  for  than  to  be  killed 
in  battle  ?  1  am  not  sure  that  war  is  an 

unmixed  evil.” 

”  'I'he  good  God  would  not  have  per¬ 
mitted  war  to  exist  if  there  were  not 
some  necessity  for  it,”  put  in  Pierre 
Cauvin,  piously.  “  It  is  sad  to  think 
of  the  poor  folks  whose  crops  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  armies  ;  but  if  they  lose, 
others  gain — particularly  those  who  have 
horses  to  sell.  There  is  no  beast  in  .M. 
le  Marquis’  stable  that  1  could  not  dis- 
jxise  of  for  the  remonie,  to-morrow ,  at 
the  price  of  8oo  francs.” 

“  Apropos,”  said  Leon,  “  I  had  a 
letter  this  morning  from  Mr.  Barrington, 
to  whom  I  had  written,  forwarding  him 
the  price  of  the  horse  which  he  had  left 
here  to  be  sold.  Unfortunately  I  took 
the  first  good  offer  I  had  for  him.  If  1 
had  only  foreseen  that  we  should  have 
war,  I  should  not  have  parted  with  him 
so  readily.  However,  Mr.  Barrington 
seems  satisfied.  He  writes  in  a  very 
friendly  way,  and  sends  his  congratula¬ 
tions  to  you  and  Saint-Luc.  And  now 
1  think  of  it,  there  was  an  enclosure  for 
you,  which  1  must  have  put  somewhere,” 
continued  this  exasperating  young  man, 
searching  vainly  in  all  his  jiockets — 
”  unless  1  have  tom  it  up  by  mistake, 
or  dropped  it.  Oh,  here  it  is.” 

Jeanne  took  her  letter  with  an  un¬ 
moved  countenance,  and  presently  car¬ 
ried  it,  still  unopened,  indoors  with  her. 

I  hope  nobody  will  think  the  worse  ot 
Jeanne  because  it  must  be  recorded  ot 
her  that,  as  soon  as  she  had  put  four 
solid  stone  walls  between  her  and  the 
outer  world,  she  took  Barrington’s  letter 
out  of  its  envelope  and  kissed  it  before 
reading  it.  No  doubt  she  forgot  her 
self-respect  and  her  duty  to  her  affianced 
husband  in  so  doing  ;  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  she  was  quite  alone  at 
the  time — which,  as  every  one  will  allow, 
makes  a  difference.  If  a  prying  diable 
boiteux  could  look  in  upon  us,  and  ex- 
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hibit  us  to  our  friends  at  such  times  as 
we  deemed  ourselves  most  secure  from 
observation,  should  we  not  be  fortunate 
indeed  to  escape  conviction  of  any  worse 
sin  than  that  of  raising  a  sheet  ot  note- 
paper  to  our  lips  ?  Moreover,  Jeanne 
did  not  consider  her  love  for  Barrington 
a  sin  at  all,  but  at  the  most  a  humiliation 
— a  weakness  to  be  concealed  from  the 
world  at  large,  not  by  any  means  to  be 
cast  out  from  her  heart,  supposing  that 
to  be  possible.  How  she  arranged  mat¬ 
ters  with  the  Cure  of  El  Biar,  to  whom 
she  confessed  her  peccadilloes  with  de¬ 
vout  regularity  and  without  conscious 
reservation,  1  don’t  know.  Possibly 
she  may  not  have  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  her  to  inform  that  holy  man  ot 
matters  which,  to  her  mind,  did  not 
come  within  the  category  of  offences 
against  God  or  man. 

So  she  kissed  the  unconscious  sheet, 
and  sighed  over  it,  and  then  read  it. 

The  letter  was  as  little  worthy  of  so 
much  honor  as  its  writer  was  of  the  heart 
he  had  won  ;  but  who  or  what  gets  rigid 
justice  in  this  chaotic  world  ?  Barring¬ 
ton  wrote  much  as  he  spoke — easily, 
iiuently,  without  much  consideration, 
and  thinking,  all  the  time,  rather  of  him¬ 
self  than  of  the  person  whom  he  ad¬ 
dressed.  His  composition — a  somewhat 
diffuse  one — was  well  worded,  and  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  sentimental  grace  ot 
diction  ;  but  it  breathed  of  self  in  every 
line.  While  penning  it,  he  had  been 
smarting  under  a  genuine  and  heartfelt 
sense  of  injury.  In  so  far  as  it  was  given 
to  him  to  love  any  one,  he  had  loved, 
and  did  Idve  Jeanne.  He  had  felt  tol¬ 
erably  certain,  too,  that  his  love  was  re¬ 
turned  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  rallied 
from  the  first  shock  produced  upon  his 
mind  by  L6on’s  intelligence,  he  had  had 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  himself 
that  he  had  been  jilted.  To  a  man  of 
his  temperament  such  a  conviction  was 
almost  more  painful  than  the  bereave¬ 
ment  which  it  implied.  “  Now  that  I 
have  said  all  that  good  manners  require 
in  the  way  of  congratulations,”  he 
wrote,  "  I  may  perhaps.be  allowed  to 
cast  aside  conventionality  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  to  confess  candidly  that  the 
announcement  ot  your  engagement  to 
M.  de  Saint-Luc  seems  to  me  too  terri¬ 
ble  to  have  any  foundation  in  reality. 
It  is  so  few  weeks  since  my  own  eyes 


and  ears  convinced  me  of  your  positive 
dislike  to  this  man  that  I  can  hardly 
bring  myself  to  believe  in  your  having, 
of  your  own  free  will,  chosen  him  to  be 
your  husband.  'I'he  w'hole  business 
strikes  me  as  so  preposterous  that,  as  1 
sit  writing  here  in  my  club  in  London, 

I  keep  asking  myself  whether  the  gloomy 
stillness  of  this  big  room,  the  rattle  of 
the  cabs  outside,  the  peculiar,  all-per¬ 
vading  London  smell  of  smoke  and 
stables  and  the  glint  of  sallow  sunlight 
which  falls  upon  my  paper,  and  upon 
your  brother’s  letter  lying  open  before 
me,  are  not  part  and  parcel  of  some  hor¬ 
rid  dream,  and  whether  1  shall  not  pres¬ 
ently  awake  to  see  the  glorious  African 
sun  streaming  through  my  persiennes^ 
and  hear  the  shrill  *  Arri  ! — ar-r-r-i  !’  of 
my  old  friends  the  donkey-drivers,  and 
those  plaintive,  drawling  street-cries  of 
the  Arabs,  which  used  to  rouse  me 
every  morning  in  dear  old  Algiers,  Or 
is  London  the  reality,  and  Algiers  the 
dream  ?  1  begin  to  suspect  that  my  life 

there  was  nothing  else.  Of  the  happy 
illusions,  the  groundless  fancies,  the  fool¬ 
ish  hopes  which  I  built  up  for  myself  in 
that  delicious  dreamland,  I  had,  per¬ 
haps,  better  not  speak.  They  are  all 
fading  away  fast  now,  dispersed  by  the 
pitiless,  palpable  presence  of  that  letter, 
dated  ‘  Campagne  de  Mersac,  Algiers,’ 
which  stares  me  in  the  face,  and  will 
not  be  ignored,  1  suppose  1  ought  not 
to  complain.  No  man  has  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  more  than  a  certain  meed  of  happi¬ 
ness,  and  perhaps  1  have  had  my  share. 
And  memory  at  least  remains  to  me, 
and  can  never  be  taken  from  me.  Mem¬ 
ory,  which  restores  to  us  all  that  is  sweet 
and  beautiful  in  the  past,  without  its 
anxieties  and  petty  cares — the  roses  with¬ 
out  the  thorns  ;  the  sunshine  without 
the  rain.  Memory,  which,  in  this  world 
of  constant  change  and  decay,  is  a  more 
real  and  permanent  friend  than  happi¬ 
ness.  Memory,  which  ” — et  cetera,  et 
cetera.  There  was  a  good  deal  more  of 
this  kind  of  thing.  The  writer,  losing 
himself  gradually  in  the  mists  of  a  com¬ 
placent  sentimentalism,  wandered  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  from  his  point,  and  en¬ 
tirely  forgot  his  original  intention  of 
piercing  Jeanne’s  faithless  breast  by 
thrusts  of  polished  sarcasm.  He  wound 
up,  quite  contentedly,  at  length  with  a 
I>oetical,  but  rather  obscure  paragraph. 
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the  import  of  which  appeared  to  be  that, 
miserable  though  he  was  above  all  other 
men,  yet  his  sensibility  and  culture  w’ere 
such  that  he  could  draw  from  affliction’s 
self  sources  of  delight  undreamt  of  by 
less  refined  natures. 

To  Jeanne,  who  understood  but  very 
imperfectly  the  character  of  the  man 
whom  she  loved,  all  this  poor  stuff  was 
the  most  pathetic  eloquence.  Her  own 
character  was  drawn  in  clear,  firm,  de¬ 
cided  lines,  and  had  none  of  the  shifting 
shades  and  gradations  which  enabled 
Harrington  to  look  at  a  subject  from  fiftj' 
different  points  of  view,  and  to  change 
his  mode  of  action  w’ith  reference  to  it  a 
dozen  times  in  as  many  hours.  Black 
was  black  to  her,  and  white,  white.  If 
Barrington’s  letter  did  not  mean  that  he 
loved  her,  and  that  he  saw  she  did  not 
love  Saint-Luc,  what  did  it  mean  ?  At 
that  moment  it  was  as  clear  as  daylight 
to  her  that  she  had  made  a  terrible  mis¬ 
take  ;  and  she  could  not  help  asking 
herself  whether,  even  now,  it  were  an 
irreparable  one.  Her  first  duty,  she 
conceived,  was  to  save  L6on  ;  but  if  she 
could  accomplish  this  end  as  well  by 
marrying  Barrington  as  by  marrying 
Saint-Luc,  she  would  throw  over  the 
latter  unhesitatingly.  The  difficulty  was 
that,  Barrington  not  having  avowed  his 
love  in  so  many  words,  and  it  being  im¬ 
possible  for  her  to  let  him  understand 
that  he  might  venture  to  do  so,  she  could 
not  free  herself  from  her  present  en¬ 
tanglement  without  risk  of  bringing 
about  her  brother’s  ruin.  She  sat 
chafing  under  the  weight  of  the  chains 
which  she  had  forged  for  herself,  and 
seeking  vainly  for  some  means  of  break¬ 
ing  them,  till  she  could  bear  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  the  house  no  longer  ;  and  put¬ 
ting  on  her  hat  and  gloves,  went  back 
to  the  stable-yard,  thinking  that  per¬ 
chance  some  practical  solution  might 
suggest  itself  to  her  in  the  free  open  air. 

The  sight  of  her  pony-chaise  standing 
before  the  coach-house  put  it  into  her 
head  to  take  a  drive  out  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  she  at  once  summoned  a  groom, 
and  told  him  to  put  Cald  and  Sheikh  to. 
These  were  the  same  ponies  which  Saint- 
Luc  had  sold  to  L^on,  upon  such  favor¬ 
able  terms  for  the  purchaser,  a  few 
months  before,  and  which  she  had  for  a 
long  time  refused  to  drive.  Latterly 
she  had  taken  to  making  use  of  them 


pretty  frequently,  it  being  no  longer  a 
matter  of  any  importance  whether  or  no 
they  ought  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a  gift  from  their  former  owner.  They 
were  a  good  serviceable  pair,  not  very’ 
taking  to  the  eye,  but  willing  and  endur¬ 
ing,  like  all  Arabs,  and  faster  trotters 
than  the  generality  of  their  race. 
Jeanne  had  put  a  good  half-mile  of  road 
i)etween  herself  and  home  before  she 
was  well  settled  in  her  seat. 

Westward  she  drove,  along  the  hilly 
road  which  leads  to  Koleah,  regardless 
of  the  sultry  heat  and  blinding  glare, 
urged  on  by  the  goad  of  her  feverish  re¬ 
grets,  and  caring  little  whither  she  went, 
so  that  she  were  able  to  move  swiftly. 
There  was  an  oppressive  hush  and  still¬ 
ness  in  the  atmosphere.  Over  the  Atlas 
mountains,  towards  the  south,  brooded 
a  sullen,  coppery  haze,  veiling  the 
snow  ;  northward  the  sea  heaved  with  a 
slow,  glassy  swell  ;  the  dusty  olive  trees 
that  bordered  the  road,  the  creepers  that 
hung  among  the  cactus  hedges — even  the 
tough,  sharp-pointed  aloes  themselves — 
seemed  to  droop  and  sicken  under  the 
fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  Jeanne  looked 
neither  to  right  nor  left  ;  but  whirled  on 
through  the  choking  dust  and  the  hot 
simmering  air,  past  parched  fields  and 
silent  farmhouses,  and  many  a  dry  ra¬ 
vine  and  stony  watercourse  ;  till,  rattling 
through  the  little  village  of  Ch^ragas, 
where  the  white  houses  were  all  closely 
shuttered,  and  neither  man  nor  beast 
was  stirring,  she  emerged,  at  length,  up¬ 
on  the  upland  of  Staoueli,  and  the  fertile 
acres  surrounding  the  monastery  of  La 
'I'rappe. 

'fhis  plain,  once  a  sterile  waste,  has 
been  rendered  productive,  after  years  of 
labor,  by  the  monks,  assisted  by  some 
government  subventions  and  private 
donations.  All  around  their  lonely 
dwelling  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  per¬ 
fume  of  the  sweet  geranium  fields,  which 
form  one  of  their  chief  sources  of  reve¬ 
nue.  From  the  sale  of  a  scent  distilled 
from  these  plants,  from  that  of  a  liqueur 
manufactured  on  the  premises,  and  from 
the  produce  of  its  own  fields,  orange 
groves,  and  orchards,  the  silent  brother¬ 
hood  is  now  able  to  support  itself,  and 
to  dispense  a  fairly  large  annual  amount 
in  charity.  It  is  a  community  highly 
respected  in  the  neighborhood,  living  as 
hard  and  bitter  a  life  as  the  most  deter- 
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mined  self-tormentor  could  wish  for — 
but  not  a  useless  one. 

’I'he  sight  ol  the  monastery — a  long, 
low,  whitewashed  building,  standing 
close  to  the  road,  and  faced  by  a  clump 
ot  stunted  palms — reminded  Jeanne  that 
she  had  accomplished  a  distance  of 
twelve  kilometres  without  slackening 
speed — a  tact  to  which  the  heaving  flanks 
and  streaming  coats  of  her  ponies  added 
their  mute  testimony.  She  drew  up  in 
the  shadow  of  a  wall,  and,  dropping  her 
reins,  allowed  the  tired  beasts  to  rest  for 
a  while. 

Presently  a  lay  brother  w’addled  out, 
shading  his  eyes  from  the  glare  with  his 
hand,  and  took  a  leisurely  survey  of  the 
new-comer.  He  recognized  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Mersac,  with  whom  he  had  had 
dealings  from  time  to  time  on  behalf  of 
his  Superiors,  and  welcomed  her  with 
all  the  warmth  ot  a  naturally  garrulous 
soul,  whose  lot  had  been  cast  by  ironical 
destiny  among  the  living  dead.  While 
the  good  man  chattered  about  the  crops 
and  the  prospects  of  a  sirocco,  and  the 
news  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  what 
not,  sponging  the  horses’  noses  as  he 
talked,  and  feeding  them  with  slices  ot 
black  bread,  Jeanne  let  her  eyes  roam 
over  the  melancholy  white  facade  of  the 
building,  wondering  vaguely  what  man¬ 
ner  of  existence  was  led  by  the  ghastly, 
mysterious  figures  whom  it  concealed, 
and  almost  finding  it  in  her  heart  to  envy 
them  their  immunity  from  all  earthly 
cares  and  perplexities.  In  her  present 
mood,  she  was  inclined  to  underrate 
physical  suffering  as  compared  with 
mental.  There  are  people  out  in  the 
world  who  undergo  a  daily  penance  as 
severe  as  that  of  La  Trappe,  and  get  no 
credit  for  it  ;  a  penance  not  of  silence 
but  of  speech — of  forced  smiles,  ot 
feigned  sympathies,  of  perpetual  right¬ 
eous  dissimulation.  The  monks  at  least 
have  the  consolation  of  working  towards 
a  definite  end,  and  of  seeing  their  re¬ 
ward  draw  nearer  every  day,  she  thought, 
remembering  an  inscription  which  she 
had  noticed  once  before  upon  the  wall 
of  this  same  monastery,  “  S’i/  est  triste 
tie  7'ivre  i  la  Trappe,  qu  il  est  doux  d'y 
mourir  !' ' 

The  words  hung  m  her  memory  and 
haunted  her,  long  after  she  had  bidden 
farewell  to  her  friend  of  the  brown  robe, 
and  had  set  her  face  homewards  again. 


To  one  so  bewildered  and  unhappy  as 
herself,  death,  indeed,  ai)peared  sweeter 
than  life  ;  and  it  was  in  all  sincerity  that 
she  sighed  out,  “  Oh,  if  1  could  only 
get  a  sun-stroke  or  a  fever,  and  shake 
off  all  my  troubles  in  that  simple  way, 
how  glad  and  thankful  1  should  be  !” 

It  may  perhaps  be  true  that. 

Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith, 

No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath, 

Has  ever  truly  longed  for  death. 

But  Jeanne,  at  all  events,  thought  she 
did  so  ;  and  that,  when  you  come  to  con¬ 
sider  ot  it,  is  pretty  nearly  the  same 
thing. 

It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  desire  dis¬ 
solution  in  the  abstract,  and  another  to 
face  the  painful,  sickening  wrench  with 
which  body  and  soul  are  separated  ; 
and  It  so  fell  out  that,  very  shortly  after 
breathmg  the  aspiration  recorded  above, 
our  heroine  had  occasion  to  appreciate 
this  distinction.  For  while,  lost  in  her 
own  sad  thoughts,  she  hurried  her  steeds 
upon  their  homeward  way,  there  met 
her  suddenly,  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill,  a 
long  string  of  laden  camels,  moving 
slowly  to  the  westward,  their  wild  Arab 
drivers  pacing  beside  them,  and  their 
black,  misshapen  shadows  thrown  far  be¬ 
yond  the  road  by  the  sinking  sun.  To 
the  human  eye  nothing  can  be  more 
pleasing  than  the  quaint,  unexpected 
•pictures  ot  desert  life  which  thus  start 
up,  every  now  and  again,  in  the  midst 
of  the  European  civilization  of  Algiers  ; 
to  the  equine,  nothing  is  more  odious. 
1  suppose  that  there  are  very  few  living 
horses,  Arab  or  other,  who  can  look 
with  perfect  equanimity  upon  a  camel, 
which,  in  truth,  when  viewed  in  an  im¬ 
partial  light,  and  divested  of  all  tradi¬ 
tional  associations,  is  as  hideous  a  brute, 
and  as  like  the  creation  of  a  night¬ 
mare,  as  can  well  be  conceived.  Cald, 
Jeanne’s  near  pony,  was  a  most 
worthy,  well-meaning  little  beast  free 
from  any  kind  of  vice,  and,  albeit  of  a 
somewhat  nervous  temperament,  too 
conscious  of  the  responsibilities  which 
rested  u{)on  him  when  in  harness  to 
indulge  in  anything  beyond  a  sober 
shy  at  the  sight  of  donkeys,  wheelbar¬ 
rows,  veiled  Mauresques,  and  other 
spectacles  of  an  alarming  nature  ;  but 
he  drew  the  line  at  camels.  In  the  pres¬ 
ence  ot  these  ungainly  monsters  he  lost 
all  courage  and  self-respect,  and  became 
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as  one  possessed  ;  and  now,  perceiving 
the  approach  of  his  old  enemies,  he 
gave  a  snort,  a  plunge,  and  a  swerve, 
which  shook  his  driver  roughly  out  of 
dreamland,  and  very  nearly  out  of  her 
seat  into  the  bargain.  She,  resenting 
this  abrupt  show  of  insubordination,  and 
acting  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
foolishly  cut  him  sharply  over  the  shoul¬ 
der  with  her  whip.  That  was  final. 
Caid  flung  up  his  heels,  threw  himself 
into  his  collar,  and  made  a  clean  bolt 
for  it.  As  for  Sheikh,  he,  finding  him¬ 
self  tearing  along  the  road,  willy-nilly, 
at  the  rate  of  an  express  train,  naturally 
concluded  that  something  very  dreadful 
w'as  the  matter,  and  became  as  panic- 
stricken  as  his  companion.  And  so,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  Jeanne 
came  to  a  clear  sense  of  the  fact  that  she 
had  lost  all  control  over  her  horses. 
She  twisted  the  reins  round  and  round 
her  hands,  and  pulled  with  all  the  force 
of  a  tolerably  strong  pair  of  arms  ;  but 
she  might  as  well  have  tugged  at  a  stone 
wall.  'I’here  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
sit  still,  and  let  the  ponies  run  until  they 
should  be  exhausted,  or  until  something 
should  stop  them. 

Jeanne  did  not  like  it.  She  knew 
that  she  was  in  imminent  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  dashed,  head  first,  against  a  road  as 
hard  as  granite,  and  the  prospect  had 
nothing  inviting  for  her.  To  be  killec^ 
outright  might  be  a  blessing — though 
even  that  did  not  seem  quite  so  clear  as 
it  had  done  five  minutes  before  ;  but  to 
be  mangled,  stunned,  battered,  to  break 
an  arm  or  a  leg,  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
long,  hot  summer  in  bed,  and  probably 
not  die  of  it  at  all,  these  were  possibili¬ 
ties  before  which  Jeanne,  courageous  as 
she  was,  felt  her  heart  fail,  and  a  cold 
chill  creep  through  her  veins.  Mean¬ 
while,  her  light  carriage  was  swaying, 
lurching,  and  bumping  onwards  at  a  pace 
too  good  to  last.  Before  her  was  a 
stretch  of  flat,  straight  road  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  it  was  an  awkward  sharp  comer 
that  she  knew  of,  and  beyond  that  was 
a  bridge  with  stone  parapets.  It  was 
true  that,  if  by  any  miracle  she  should 
happen  to  pass  safely  through  these  per¬ 
ils,  she  would  shortly  reach  a  stiff  piece 
of  rising  ground,  upon  which  it  was 
likely  enough  that  she  might  succeed  in 
pulling  up  the  runaways  ;  but  she  plainly 
perceived  that  her  chance  of  ever  seeing 


that  hill  was  but  a  poor  one,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  she  was  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  dreaded  corner.  Suddenly 
the  tall  figure  of  a  horseman  shot  up  be¬ 
tween  her  and  the  sky,  and  stood  mo¬ 
tionless  directly  in  her  path.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  Saint-Luc  and  the  new  danger  that 
threatened  her  simultaneously,  she  stood 
up,  steadying  herself  by  grasping  the 
dashboard,  and  shouted  to  him,  with  all 
her  force,  to  get  out  of  the  way.  But  it 
was  too  late.  Either  he  did  not  hear  or 
did  not  understand ;  for,  instead  of 
drawing  to  one  side,  he  spurred  his 
horse  towards  her,  and  threw  up  his 
arms. 

'I'he  catastrophe  was  over  in  a  moment. 
Caid  swerved  violently,  crossed  his  legs, 
and  came  down  with  a  crash  like  the  fall 
of  a  house,  dragging  the  other  pony  after 
him  ;  and  Jeanne,  thrown  forwards  by 
the  shock,  found  herself  upon  her  hands 
and  knees  on  the  wayside  grass,  dazed 
and  shaken,  but  not  in  the  least  hurt. 

When  she  had  in  some  degree  recov¬ 
ered  command  of  her  senses,  she  was 
standing  up,  mechanically  brushing  the 
dust  off  the  front  of  her  dress.  Saint- 
Luc  was  bending  over  her  anxiously, 
with  a  face  as  white  as  his  linen  jacket ; 
the  ponies,  trembling  and  subdued,  were 
upon  their  legs  again,  and  the  blood  was 
slowly  falling,  drop  by  drop,  from  an 
ugly  scrape  upon  Caid’s  shoulder. 

“  How  unfortunate  !”  she  ejaculated, 
pointing  to  this  wound  ;  “he  is  marked 
for  life.” 

"  Who  ?  That  wretched  little  beast  ? 
As  if  it  signified  !”  cried  Saint-Luc  ; 
“  but  you — are  you  sure  you  are  not 
hurt  ?” 

“Yes,  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  me — nothing  at  all.” 

“  God  be  praised  !”  he  exclaimed 
piously,  taking  off  his  hat. 

Jeanne  looked  at  him  with  a  vague 
surprise,  but  said  nothing.  Her  ideas 
were  still  a  little  confused,  and  she  did 
not  yet  realize  that  Saint-Luc  had  just 
saved  her  life,  and  might  possibly  expect 
some  words  of  thanks. 

“  What  a  mercy  it  was  that  i  chanced 
to  meet  you  just  in  the  nick  of  time  !” 
he  went  on.  “  1  am  sorry  I  had  to  give 
you  such  a  terrible  shaking  ;  but  it  was 
the  only  thing  to  be  done,  and  the 
ponies  will  not  be  much  the  worse,  1 
think.” 
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“  I  should  have  stopped  them  when  I 
got  to  the  hill,”  answered  Jeanne,  not 
very  graciously.  ”  What  could  have 
made  you  place  yourself  just  in  our 
path  ?  1  shall  never  be  able  to  under¬ 

stand  how  it  w’as  that  we  were  not  both 
killed.” 

”  A  horse  will  never  run  into  another 
horse,  or  a  man,  or  indeed  anything, 
unless  he  cannot  possibly  stop  himself,” 
said  Saint-Luc,  with  some  modest  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  success  of  his  rather  haz¬ 
ardous  exploit.  “  i  knew  that  yonr  run¬ 
aways  would  see  me  from  a  sufficient 
distance  to  make  an  attempt  at  getting 
out  of  my  way,  and  I  thought  it  very 
likely  that  they  would  do  what,  in  fact, 
they  did  do — swerve,  and  slip  up.  There 
was  the  chance  of  your  being  throjvn 
out  and  hurt,  no  doubt  ;  but  I  think  you 
would  have  had  a  worse  accident  if  I 
had  not  stopped  you.  It  makes  me 
shudder  to  think  of  what  might  have 
happened  if  your  carriage  had  been 
dashed,  as  it  almost  certainly  would  have 
been,  against  the  parapet  of  that  bridge.” 

“  Yes,  1  had  been  dreading  the  bridge,  ’  ’ 
confessed  Jeanne.  ”  1  daresay  you  were 
t^uite  right  to  do  as  you  did.  The  only 
misfortune  is  that  Cald  should  be  so 
terribly  marked  ;  for  1  know  L6on  will 
be  very  much  annoyed  when  he  sees 
him.  However,  it  can’t  be  helped. 
The  best  thing  we  can  do  now  is  to  get 
him  home  as  (piickly  as  possible,  poor 
little  fellow,  and  have  him  attended  to.” 

So  saying,  she  got  into  the  pony-car¬ 
riage  again,  and  resumed  the  reins, 
while  Saint-Luc  admiringly  compliment¬ 
ed  her  upon  her  courage. 

"  Most  ladies,”  he  said,  ”  would  have 
insisted  upon  walking  home.” 

"  Not  if  they  were  as  tired  as  1  am,” 
answered  Jeanne,  with  a  faint  smile,  as 
she  drew  her  whip  gently  across  Sheikh’s 
back. 

'I’he  remainder  of  the  homeward  jour¬ 
ney  —  an  interminable  distance,  as  it 
seemed  to  her  —  was  performed,  of 
necessity,  at  afoot’s  pace,  her  lover  rid¬ 
ing  beside  her  with  an  air  of  watchful 
solicitude,  which,  considering  that  one 
of  her  ponies  was  dead  lame  and  that 
both  were  thoroughly  exhausted  and 
subdued,  was  perhaps  slightly  absurd. 
At  ordinary  times,  such  a  display  of  care 
and  implied  proprietorship  would  have 
irritated  her  beyond  bearing,  but  now 


she  was  too  dispirited  to  mind  it.  In 
her  adventure  and  its  commonplace  end¬ 
ing,  she  fancied  she  could  trace  an  an¬ 
swer  to  those  questioning  hopes  and 
fears  as  to  her  future  with  which  she 
had  set  out  some  hours  before.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  were  but  two  alternatives 
before  her — death,  or  Saint-Luc  ;  and 
since  the  foniier  destiny  was  evidently 
not  to  be  hers,  where  was  the  use  ot 
quarrelling  with  the  latter  ? 

She  bore  his  respectful  homage  and 
adoring  glances  with  a  composure  half 
forced,  half  apathetic  ;  and  remember¬ 
ing,  as  her  nerves  gradually  recovered 
themselves, what  was  due  to  her  rescuer, 
thanked  him  for  risking  his  safety,  in  a 
little,  cold,  set  speech,  which  he  jumped 
at  as  a  hungry  dog  snatches  at  a  dry 
bone. 

“  You  have  nothing  to  thank  me  for,” 
he  cried  eagerly.  ”  My  life  is  yours  to 
do  what  you  like  with,  and  1  am  ready 
to  lay  it  down  for  you  whenever  and 
wherever  you  please.” 

“You  are  very  kind  to  say  so,”  she 
replied  gravely  ;  ”  but  that  is  not 

necessary,  nor  likely  to  be.  Will  you 
not  come  in  ?”  she  added,  lor  they  were 
now  at  the  entrance  of  the  Campagne  de 
Mersac. 

"No,  thank  you,”  he  answered  hes¬ 
itatingly.  ”  You  are  tired, ‘and  do  not 
want  me.” 

She  did  not  contradict  him.  ”  ’fill 
to-morrow,  then,”  she  said,  bowing  to 
him,  as  she  turned  in  through  the  gates 
with  a  look  of  relief  upon  her  face  which 
she  was  as  powerless  to  conceal  as  he 
w-as  to  ignore. 

And  if  Jeanne  went  to  bed  with  a 
heavy  heart  that  night,  it  is  probable 
that  Saint-Luc’s  was  not  much  lighter. 

Chapter  XXI. 

AN  UNROMANTIC  PARTING. 

’Fhe  very  first  thing  that  Jeanne  did, 
on  waking,  the  next  morning,  was  to 
read  Barrington’s  letter  over  again  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  for  mere  courtesy 
required  of  her  that  she  should  return 
some  answ-ertoit ;  and  though  her  halt- 
formed  hopes  of  yesterday  were  all 
faded  and  dead  now,  she  had  not  yet 
quite  made  up  her  mind  as  to  the  shape 
which  that  answer  should  take. 

A  rejjerusal  of  the  letter  did  not  help 
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her  much.  Who  does  not  know  w’hat 
it  is  to  pore  and  puzzle  over  a  carelessly- 
written  page,  and  to  turn  the  words  this 
way  and  that,  with  an  intense  longing  to 
get  at  the  writer’s  real  thought  and 
meaning  ?  And  who  has  not  learnt  the 
futility  of  such  efforts  ?  How  much  do 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  us  know  of 
what  is  passing  in  our  minds,  or  we  of 
what  is  passing  in  theirs,  even  when  we 
sit  side  by  side  ?  We  can  but  suspect 
and  guess,  and,  as  often  as  not,  guess 
wrongly  ;  and  if  voice,  face,  and  ges¬ 
ture  cannot  answer  our  unspoken  ques¬ 
tions,  what  but  mere  bewilderment  and 
vexation  can  be  expected  from  a  pro¬ 
longed  scrutiny  of  paper  and  ink } 
Jeanne  worried  herself  for  an  hour  over 
Barrington’s  rhapsodical  effusion,  and 
was  a  good  deal  further  from  understand¬ 
ing  it  at  the  end  of  that  time  than  she 
had  been  at  the  beginning — though,  to 
be  sure,  its  meaning  would  not  have 
presented  much  difficulty  to  a  more  in¬ 
different  reader.  In  the  end  it  seemed 
to  her  at  once  wisest  and  most  dignified 
to  leave  the  hints  it  contained  without 
response,  and  to  reply  only  to  its  con¬ 
gratulations.  She  sat  down,  therefore, 
and  penned  a  short,  formal  note,  in 
which  she  thanked  Mr.  Barrington  for 
his  good  wishes,  referred,  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words,  to  the  pleasant  days  she 
had  spent  in  his  company  during  the 
past  winter  and  spring,  and  expressed  a 
friendly  hope  that  her  acquaintance  with 
him  might  be  renewed  at  some  future 
time.  'I'his  was  all  very  well  ;  and  had 
Jeanne’s  letter  been  suffered  to  end 
with  her  signature,  it  would  have  con¬ 
veyed  a  salutary  snub  to  a  quarter  where 
such  gentle  correctives  were  much 
needed.  But  unfortunately  she  thought 
fit  to  add,  after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation, 
a  postscript  which  spoilt  all.  “I  do 
not  know  why  you  should  say  that  I  dis¬ 
like  M.  de  Saint-Luc.  He  is,  and  al¬ 
ways  has  been,  very  kind  to  me.  In 
France,  as  you  know,  marriages  are 
usually  arrangements  of  family  con¬ 
venience  ;  but  in  my  case,  at  least,  my 
consent  was  asked,  and  given.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  few  people,  either  in  France  or 
England,  can  choose  exactly  the  life 
they  would  prefer  ;  and  no  doubt  every¬ 
body  has  dreams  and  fancies,  such  as 
you  write  of,  which  end  in  nothing. 
My  old  friend,  the  Cur^  of  El  Biar,  who 


likes  to  philosophize,  says  that  all  earthly 
happiness  is  imaginary,  and  that  the 
more  it  is  confined  to  dreams  the  nearer 
it  approaches  to  reality.” 

Having  made  this  unwise  addition  to 
her  letter,  Jeanne  folded  and  addressed 
it ;  and  then,  taking  up  Barrington’s 
two  sheets,  resolutely  tore  them  across 
and  across,  and  dropped  them  into  the 
waste-paper  basket.  ”  I  have  done  with 
the  past,”  quoth  she,  as  she  descended 
the  stairs  to  face  the  present,  which,  in 
the  person  of  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  might, 
as  she  knew’,  be  expected  to  manifest 
itself  at  any  moment. 

An  unexpected  respite  was,  however, 
in  store  for  her.  At  that  moment  Saint- 
Luc,  instead  of  toiling  up  the  hill  tow’ards 
El,  Biar,  was  seated  in  a  railway-carriage, 
jogging  westward  at  the  deliberate  pace 
affected  by  Algerian  express-trains,  and 
bent  upon  the  charitable  errand  of  visit¬ 
ing  the  sick.  The  early  post  had 
brought  him  a  piteous  appeal  from  a 
young  officer  of  his  acquaintance,  one 
Lasalle,  who,  having  been  ordered  to  the 
hill  fortress  of  Milianah  some  months 
before,  was  now  detained  there  by  an 
attack  of  malarious  fever,  after  all  his 
comrades  had  left  for  the  war.  "  Come 
and  see  me,”  wrote  this  unlucky  soldier, 
”  you,  who  do  not  know  how  to  fill  up 
your  days.  I  do  not  say  that  you  will 
find  the  excursion  a  pleasant  one  (though 
it  is  a  fact  that  our  air  up  here  is  cooler 
than  that  of  Algiers,  and  I  believe  the 
scenery  is  considered  fine  by  those  who 
visit  it  from  choice),  but  I  think  you 
would  not  hesitate  to  come  if  you  knew 
what  an  inestimable  blessing  the  sight  of 
a  civilized  fellow-creature  would  be  to 
me.  When  I  am  not  burning  or  shiver¬ 
ing,  I  lie  upon  my  bed,  and  do  nothing 
at  all,  except  moan,  and  wish  I  were 
dead.  The  only  souls  I  have  to  ex¬ 
change  a  word  with,  from  morning  to 
night,  are  my  servant  and  my  doctor  ; 
and  neither  of  them  is  very  good  com¬ 
pany.  Give  me  but  four-and-twenty 
hours  of  your  society,  and,  if  I  live,  I 
will  never  forget  your  kindness.” 

Saint,- Luc,  who  was  as  kind-hearted  a 
creature  as  ever  walked  the  earth  in  the 
disguise  of  a  Parisian  rou6,  and  who, 
having  had  Algerian  fever  himself  in  old 
days,  was  acquainted  with  the  ups  and 
downs  of  that  wearisome  and  depressing 
maladv,  began  to  pack  up  his  clothes 
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forthwith.  He  would,  no  doubt,  have 
responded  to  his  friend’s  call  in  any 
case  ;  but  at  that  particular  time  he  did 
so  with  the  more  alacrity,  by  reason  of 
a  melancholy  conviction  that,  on  private 
and  personal  grounds,  it  would  be  well 
that  he  should  take  a  short  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  Algiers.  For  some  days 
past  it  had  been  evident  to  him  that  his 
presence  was  irksome  to  Jeanne,  that  he 
was  making  no  progress  witlj  her,  and 
that  there  was  not  the  faintest  chance  of 
his  gaining  her  affections  before  mar¬ 
riage.  It  wanted  now  but  a  few  weeks 
to  his  wedding-day,  and  he  had  come, 
rather  sadly,  to  the  conclusion  that,  dur¬ 
ing  those  weeks,  his  best  policy  would 
be  to  keep  himself  as  much  as  possible 
out  ot  sight. 

On  his  way  to  the  station  he  encoun¬ 
tered  L^on,  who  received  the  news  of 
his  intended  departure  with  perfect 
equanimity,  and  undertook  to  make  the 
necessary  explanations  at  home. 

“If  I  w'ere  you,  I  would  make  a 
longer  trip  of  it,  and  go  on  to  Teniet-el- 
Haad  and  the  cedar-forest,”  said  that 
unsympathetic  youth.  "  Algiers  is  de¬ 
testable  in  August,  and  you  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  keep  you  here.  I  wish  I  could 
offer  to  accompany  you  ;  but  I  have  an 
engagement  to-morrow  at  Madame  de 
'rremonville’s  —  in  fact,  for  several 
reasons,  I  cannot  very  well  go  away  just 
now.” 

“  I  see,”  answered  Saint-Luc,  smil¬ 
ing.  "  You  are  wanted  here,  and  I  am 
not.  It  is  consolatory  to  know  that,  if 
I  should  be  detained  longer  than  I  ex¬ 
pect,  nobody  will  miss  me.” 

Leon  began  to  protest ;  but  Saint- 
Luc  cut  him  short,  saying  that  he  was 
late  for  his  train,  and  so  hurried  on  his 
way,  laughing  a  little  under  his  breath, 
but  without  much  genuine  mirth. 

A  tedious,  hot  railway  journey 
brought  him  at  length  to  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  Bou-Medfa,  where  he  hired  a 
horse,  and  strapping  his  valise  on  his 
saddle  before  him,  set  out,  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  to  mount  the  spur  of  the 
lesser  Atlas,  upon  which  Milianah.stands. 

Delicious  little  gusts  of  fresh  air  came 
swirling  down  the  hillside  to  meet  him, 
as  he  rode,  and  roused  a  soft,  musical 
stir  among  the  evergreen  oaks  and  firs, 
the  myrtles,  lentisks,  and  brushwood 
which  bordered  the  way  ;  beneath  him 


the  parched  plain  lay  sweltering  in  a  hazy 
heat ;  but  high  above,  bare  peaks  and 
rocky  spires  stood  out,  black  and  clear, 
against  the  “fiery  glow  of  the  sunset,  and 
every  now  and  then  his  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  distant  falling  water.  After  a 
time  he  came  upon  a  small  modern  vil¬ 
lage  ot  the  universal  Algerian  type,  with 
detached  white  houses  on  either  side  of 
its  single  broad  street,  a  double  row  of 
plane-trees  to  keep  the  sun  from  the 
windows,  and  a  fountain,  round  which 
some  half-dozen  chattering  women  were 
clustered.  Presently  a  company  of  low¬ 
browed,  thin-lipped  Spaniards,  with  la¬ 
den  mules,  came  striding  down  the 
mountain-side,  singing  a  nasal,  plain- 
live  chorus  as  they  walked,  and  passed 
on,  leaving  a  fine  odor  of  garlic  behind 
them.  On  a  wall,  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  lay  a  couple  of  lazy  negroes  suck¬ 
ing  oranges.  One  of  them,  a  stalwart 
fellow,  whose  shapely  black  limbs  were 
scantily  clad  in  white  linen,  and  who 
had  stuck  a  scarlet  pomegranate-blossom 
behind  his  ear,  turned  round,  with  a 
grin,  as  the  horseman  approached,  and 
offered  him  a  branch  of  the  golden  fruit. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  life,  strength, 
and  color  in  this  high  region  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  delight  a  traveller  just  es¬ 
caped  from  the  listless  exhaustion  of  the 
Metidja  ;  and  Saint-Luc,  feeling  the  level 
of  his  spirits  rising  in  equal  measure  with 
that  of  his  body,  congratulated  himself 
upon  the  humane  impulse  which  had  led 
him  to  quit  Algiers  for  a  season. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  incidents  of 
his  excursion  pleased  him  so  well,  see¬ 
ing  that,  so  tar  as  its  chief  object  was 
concerned,  he  might  have  saved  himself 
the  trouble  of  undertaking  it.  For  the 
very  first  person  whom  he  met,  after 
passing  through  the  gates  of  Milianah, 
was  M.  Lasalle  himself,  who,  though 
pale  and  thin,  was  apparently  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  exuberant  joy. 

“  Is  that  you,  Saint-Luc  ?”  he  cried. 
‘  ‘  And  did  you  come  here  to  see  me  ? 
A  thousand  thanks  !  but  if  I  had  only 
known,  I  would  have  telegraphed  to  you 
not  to  start.  I  have  got  my  orders  to 
rejoin  the  regiment  forthwith,  and  by 
means  of  threatening  the  doctor’s  life  I 
have  made  him  declare  me  fit  for  ser¬ 
vice.  Never  mind  ;  we  will  go  back  to 
Algiers  together  to-morrow,  and  you 
will  be  none  the  worse  for  having  had  a 
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little  change  of  air.  You  have  heard 
the  last  news,  of  course  ?” 

“  There  is  no  news,”  said  Saint-Luc. 
“You  mean  to  say  that  theft  was  none 
when  you  left  Algiers,  this  morning  ;  but 
a  telegram  has  arrived  here  which  must 
have  passed  you  on  the  way,  1  suppose. 
And,  ma  foi !"  continued  M.  Lasalle, 
with  a  light  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  ”  to 
tell  the  truth,  it  is  not  precisely  a  tele¬ 
gram  of  the  right  kind.  Here  it  is,  if 
you  wish  to  see  it.” 

Dismounting  before  the  door  of  the 
modest  little  Hotel  d'lsly,  Saint-Luc 
read  the  official  dispatch  announcing 
the  combat  of  Wissembourg.  Mac- 
mahon’s  left  wing  defeated.  General 
Abel  Douai  killed,  the  lines  of  Wissem¬ 
bourg  stormed  by  the  enemy — Saint-Luc 
pursed  up  his  lips,  and  looked  very 
grave  over  it ;  but  his  companion,  being 
in  a  humor  to  view  all  things  in  a  rosy 
aspect,  made  light  of  the  affair. 

”  Bah  !”  said  he,  “  there  is  no  great 
harm  done.  Our  men  fought  like 
lions ;  but  they  were  outnumbered. 
And  the  Mar^chal  is  no  fool.  Depend 
upon  it,  he  has  his  plan,  and  is  only 
drawing  back  that  he  may  spring  the 
more  surelj'.” 

“  Perhaps  so,”  answered  Saint-Luc, 
folding  up  the  paper  ;  “  but  1  confess 
that,  for  my  own  part,  1  do  not  like 
plans  which  begin  by  accepting  a  de¬ 
feat.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  dying  of 
hunger.  Come  in,  and  let  us  see  what 
they  can  do  for  us  in  the  way  of  din¬ 
ner.” 

”  No,  no  ;  you  are  my  guest.  I  can¬ 
not  offer  you  a  Maison  Doree  menu,  but 
such  as  the  food  is  here,  you  shall  have 
plenty  of  it ;  and  we  will  finish  the  last 
bottle  of  champagne  that  1  shall  drink 
in  this  accursed  place.” 

But  neither  dinner,  nor  champagne, 
nor  any  contagion  of  high  spirits,  availed 
to  dispel  Saint-Luc’s  gloom.  He  left 
all  the  talking  to  his  friend,  ate  little,  in 
spite  of  the  hunger  he  had  professed, 
and  while  the  other  fought  battles  in  an¬ 
ticipation,  routing  the  enemy,  and  tri¬ 
umphantly  dictating  terms  of  peace  un¬ 
der  the  walls  of  Berlin,  drummed  ab¬ 
stractedly  upon  the  table,  oppressed  by 
a  vague  dissatisfaction  which  he  could 
not  altogether  lay  to  the  charge  of  public 
misfortune. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  two  men 


strolled  out  to  the  ramparts  to  smoke  a 
last  cigar  before  turning  in  for  the  night. 
Beneath  and  around  the  rocky  flank  of 
Mount  Zakkar,  on  which  Milianah 
stands,  a  far-stretching  panorama  unfold¬ 
ed  itself — the  fertile  valley  of  the  Chelif, 
dimly  seen  through  the  blue  night-mists 
that  hung  over  it,  shadowy  hills  and 
woods,  and  jutting  promontories,  and 
outlines  of  rugged  mountain-ranges  lying 
solemn  and  silent  under  the  stars.  M. 
Lasalle,  whose  finer  feelings  were  stir¬ 
red,  and  whose  tongue  was  loosened  by 
the  effects  of  champagne  and  excitement 
upon  a  frame  u'eakened  by  malaria,  felt 
the  influence  of  the  scene  in  such  limit¬ 
ed  degree  as  induced  speech  rather  than 
more  htting  silence. 

”  It  is  beautiful — it  is  even  sublime,” 
said  he,  nodding  at  the  landscape  with 
the  air  of  an  impartial  man  resolved  to 
give  the  devil  his  due  ;  “  but  it  is  des¬ 
perately  melancholy.  Yes ;  rest  and 
peace  make  up  a  very  pretty  picture  ; 
but  when  one  is  forced  to  form  a  part  of 
the  tableau,  one  begins  to  ask  one’s  self 
whether  life  is  worth  having.  They  may 
say  what  they  please  about  the  misery 
of  war,  but  there  is  no  game  like  it,  and 
no  life  like  a  soldier’s.  It  is  better  to 
risk  losing  a  leg  or  an  arm  at  the  wars 
than  to  sit  in  plenty  and  dulness  at 
home,  and  read  the  newspapers.” 

Saint  -  Luc  grunted.  This  was  the 
very  thought  which  had  been  disturbing 
his  own  mind  for  the  last  two  hours  or 
more  ;  but  it  vexed  him  to  hear  it  ex¬ 
pressed  in  plain  language,  and  there  was 
a  certain  tinge  of  exultation  in  his  friend’s 
tone  which,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
appeared  to  him  to  show  a  deplorable 
want  of  good  taste. 

”  Of  course,  it  is  the  nature  of  man 
to  delight  in  destroying  his  species — 
everybody  knows  that,”  he  said.  ”  It 
only  shows  how  little  we  are  above  the 
beasts.” 

“  That  is  no  affair  of  mine,”  an¬ 
swered  M.  Lasalle,  airily.  ”  1  did  not 
create  the  human  race,  and  1  am  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  instincts.  Such  as  we 
are,  it  is  very  evident  to  me  that  we  shall 
not  abolish  war  during  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that,  so 
long  as  France  has  an  army,  1  shall  be 
in  it.” 

“If  you  are  more  fortunc-ite  than 
others,  you  need  not  be  perpetually  tell- 
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ing  them  so,”  said  Saint-Luc,  very  snap¬ 
pishly. 

Good-natured  M.  I.asalle  burst  into 
a  shout  of  laughter.  ”  I  knew  it  !  1 
knew  it !”  he  cried.  ”  He  is  not  the 
man  to  stay  at  home  while  his  comrades 
are  fighting,  this  old  Saint-Luc.  Come 
to  France  with  me,  mon  vieux,  and  we 
will  do  the  campaign  together.  A  place 
shall  be  found  for  you  in  the  regiment 
— never  fear  about  that.  In  time  of 
war  one  can  always  discover  a  comer 
tor  old  friends  by  squeezing  a  little  ; 
and  the  Prussian  shells  will  soon  give  us 
elbow-room.  Besides,  I  have  an  uncle 
at  the  War  Office — which  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  you  are  reinstated  in  your 
old  grade  as  soon  as  you  please.  Let 
us  consider  it  as  settled.” 

“You  forget,”  answered  Saint-Luc, 
“  that  I  am  to  be  married  next  month.” 

“  PostjX)ne  it,  my  dear  friend — post¬ 
pone  the  ceremony  ;  there  is  never  any 
cause  for  hurry  in  such  matters.  You 
can  be  married  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
or  next  year,  or  the  year  after — ” 

■*  Whereas  I  may  never  have  another 
chance  of  dying  on  the  field  of  battle. 

1  do  not  deny  that,  for  some  reasons,  I 
should  like  very  much  to  have  a  look  at 
tnessieurs  Us  Prussiens  ;  but  one  cannot 
arrange  everything  exactly  as  one  would 
wish  ;  and  my  wedding-day  is  fixed.” 

“  Mademoiselle  will  excuse  you  for  a 
tew  months,  if  you  will  bring  her  back 
some  laurels  to  mix  with  her  orange- 
flowers.” 

“  No,  she  will  not ;  for  I  shall  not 
propose  anything  of  the  sort  to  her,” 
answered  Saint-l.uc,  remembering,  with 
a  secret  pang,  how  little  opp>osition 
Jeanne  would  be  likely  to  olfer  to  his 
departure.  “  And  I  do  not  want  to  be 
excused.  If  the  war  had  broken  out  a 
year  ago,  1  should  have  joined  the  army 
as  a  simple  trooper,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  ;  as  it  is,  the  regiment  will 
have  to  do  without  me.  Sh^l  we  go  in 
now  ?  If  you  linger  out  here  in  the 
night  air  much  longer  you  may  get  a 
return  of  your  fever,  and  never  see  Ber¬ 
lin  at  all.” 

M.  Lasalle  said  no  more.  He  was  a 
little  afraid  of  Saint-Luc,  and  remem¬ 
bered  to  have  heard  that  there  was  some 
romantic  history  connected  with  his  en¬ 
gagement  which  might  possibly  render 
the  subject  a  delicate  one.  Only,  the 


whole  way  back  to  the  inn,  he  hummed 
Partant  pour  la  Syrie,  under  his  breath, 
which  was  neither  kind  nor  considerate 
of  him. 

Saint-Luc  passed  an  uneasy  night,  di¬ 
vided  between  troubled  dreams  and 
scarcely  less  troubled  waking  thoughts. 

A  few  months  earlier,  to  be  the  affianced 
husband  of  Jeanne  de  Mersac  would 
have  seemed  to  him  the  very  summit  of 
earthly  happiness  and  the  satisfaction  of 
all  wildest  hope  ;  but  now  that  Fortune 
had  granted  him  what  he  had  always 
looked  upon  as  nearly,  if  not  quite,  be¬ 
yond  his  reach,  he  was  far  from  being 
contented,  and  fretted  himself  out  of  a 
night’s  rest  because  he  could  discover 
no  practicable  way  of  exchanging  his 
imminent  happiness  against  the  chance 
of  wounds,  privations,  and  death.  Such 
is  the  perversity  of  our  mortal  nature.’ 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  said  for 
him  that  his  desire  to  proceed  to  the 
seat  of  war  arose  less  out  of  martial  ar¬ 
dor  (though  of  that  he  had  as  large  a 
share  as  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  linger  in  the  breast  of  a  man  whose 
brightest  memories  were  connected  with 
fighting)  than  from  a  longing  to  show 
Jeanne  that  he  was  not  quite  the  con¬ 
temptible  fellow  she  took  him  for.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  that  she  had  a  poor 
opinion  of  him,  and  did  not  wonder  at 
it — his  own  self-estimate  being  so  mod¬ 
est  a  one  ;  but  he  knew  that,  whatever 
virtues  he  might  lack,  he  at  least  pos¬ 
sessed  that  of  physical  courage  ;  and  he 
fancied,  pardonably  enough,  that  he 
might  conquer  her  respect,  it  not  her 
love,  by  doughty  deeds. 

The  thing  w-as,  however,  entirely  out 
of  the  question,  and  there  was  no  use  in 
thinking  about  it.  Scores  of  times  he 
repeated  this  conclusion  to  himself  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  and  morning,  and  then 
proceeded  to  think  about  it  more  than 
ever.  In  fact,  throughout  the  long 
railway-journey  back  to  Algiers,  his 
mind  was  occupied  with  no  other  sub¬ 
ject. 

M.  Lasalle,  meanwhile,  continued  to 
behave  badly.  Of  nothing  would  he 
speak  but  of  professional  matters — of 
the  important  part  destined  to  be  played 
by  light  cavalry  in  all  future  campaigns — 
of  the  superiority  of  Arab  over  Euro¬ 
pean  horses — of  the  glorious  excitement 
of  a  charge,  the  one  romantic  feature 
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remaining  in  modern  warfare.  And 
from  lime  to  time  he  would  check  him¬ 
self  with  an  innocent  apology  for  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  such  topics,  “  which,”  said  he, 
"  no  longer  interest  you,  1  dare  say.” 
Long  before  the  sea  came  in  sight. 
Saint- Luc  had  lost  all  patience  with  this 
eager  warrior  ;  and,  rather  than  face  the 
tete-ii-tete  dinner  which  he  saw  looming 
before  him,  he  swallowed  down  the  re¬ 
luctance  he  always  felt  to  enter  the  Cam- 
pagne  de  Mersac  uninvited,  and  hiring  a 
carriage  on  his  arrival  .at  the  station,  had 
himself  driven  direct  thither. 

It  thus  came  to  pass  that  the  disas¬ 
trous  intelligence  ot  the  battle  of  Reichs- 
hoffen  first  reached  him  from  Jeanne’s 
lips. 

"  We  have  just  received  bad  news 
from  France,”  said  she,  coming  forward 
to  meet  him  as  he  entered  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  passing  by  unnoticed  his 
apologetic  explanation  of  the  suddenness 
of  his  return.  “Have  you  heard  it? 
it  seems  that  the  Marechal  has  been  de¬ 
feated.” 

”  1  arrived  this  moment  from  Milianah; 
1  have  heard  nothing,”  answered  Saint- 
Luc,  and  never  so  much  as  asked  for  any 
particulars.  For  the  moment,  it  really 
was  not  in  him  to  feel  for  his  country’s 
joys  or  woes,  and  Jeanne  might  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Ar¬ 
mageddon  to  him  and  left  him  equally 
unmoved  ;  for  all  his  perceptions 
seemed,  by  the  exercise  of  some  force  be¬ 
yond  his  control,  to  have  become  concen¬ 
trated  upon  her,  and  there  was  no  room 
in  his  mind  for  any  thought  unconnected 
with  her.  She  stood  before  him  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  evening,  a  tall,  lithe  fig¬ 
ure,  dressed  all  in  white,  with  shapely 
head  bent  a  little  forwards,  and  large, 
melancholy  eyes  that  loqked  beyond 
him.  Turco,  stationed  at  her  side, 
wagged  his  tail  in  grave  welcome.  In 
the  shadowy  background,  the  Duchess, 
M.  de  Fontvieille,  and  L^on,  were 
grouped  close  together,  peering  over  a 
slip  ot  newspaper,  and  talking,  all  three 
of  them  at  once,  in  their  high-pitched 
French  voices.  What  was  it  that  made 
Saint-Luc  see,  with  a  sudden,  vivid 
clearness,  the  impassable  gulf  that  lay 
between  him  and  the  girl  whose  hand  he 
held,  and  smote  him  with  a  chill  cer¬ 
tainty  that,  come  what  might,  they  could 
never  be  more  than  virtual  strangers  to 


each  other  ?  It  was  no  sense  of  his  own 
unworthiness — that  had  been  with  him, 
even  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  from  the 
outset  —  nor  was  it  that  her  manner 
evinced-lhe  utmost  indifference  to  him  ; 
for  that  was  a  point  upon  which  he  had 
never  harbored  illusions.  It  was  a 
swift,  unaccountable  flash  of  conviction, 
such  as  every  one  experiences  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  mostly  at  unexpected  times  ; 
and  whether  it  arose  from  some  occult 
touch  of  sympathy,  or  from  a  baffled 
effort  thereat,  whether  it  were  real  or 
visionary,  well  or  ill  -founded,  it  made 
his  heart  ache  with  a  hopeless  yearning, 
the  like  of  which  he  had  never  felt  be¬ 
fore. 

And  all  this  time — that  is  to  say,  dur¬ 
ing  some  thirty  seconds — Jeanne  left 
her  hand  lying  in  his,  just  as  she  might 
have  allowed  it  to  rest  upon  a  chair  or  a 
table.  But  now,  remembering  herself, 
she  drew  back  a  little,  and  saying, 
“  You  would  like  to  see  the  telegram, 
perhaps,”  gently  took  away  the  slip  of 
newspaper  from  the  others,  who  con¬ 
tinued  their  discussion  without  noticing 
her,  and  handed  it  to  him. 

It  was  one  of  those  hastily-printed 
scraps,  issued  from  a  local  newspaper 
office,  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
French  provinces  were  soon  to  become 
well  acquainted.  There  was  not  much 
in  it  beyond  the  admission  that  Mac- 
Mahon’s  army  had  received  a  heavy 
blow.  Rumors  of  all  kinds  were  abroad, 
and  were  duly  reported,  ”  under  all  re¬ 
serves.”  “  But,”  concluded  the  docu¬ 
ment,  ”  details  are  absolutely  wanting.” 
The  Emperor’s  own  dispatch,  indeed, 
forwarded  from  Paris,  showed  how  little 
was  known  of  the  affair  at  head-quarters. 
"  It  w-as  the  General  de  I’Aigle  who  an¬ 
nounced  to  me  that  the  Mar6chal  Mac- 
Mahon  had  lost  a  battle  on  the  Sarre — 
I  am  about  to  place  myself  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  position —  Tout  ptut  se  rd- 
ptirer.  ’  ’ 

Saint-Luc,  who  had  now  recovered 
possession  of  his  senses,  perused  these 
confessions  of  impotent  ignorance  with 
a  mixture  of  anger  and  dismay.  What 
was  there  to  hope  for  from  a  commander- 
in-chief  capable  of  such  foolish  candor  ? 

M.  de  Fontvieille, whose  grief  at  the  in¬ 
auspicious  opening  of  the  campaign  was 
in  some  degree  tempered  by  the  recol¬ 
lection  that  he  had  always  prophesied 
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ill  of  it,  uttered  but  one  comment  upon 
the  unlucky  dispatch.  "  He  in  the 
centre  of  the  position  !  what  a  menace  !” 
he  ejaculated,  with  upilfted  hands  ;  and 
then  withdrew  to  a  window,  and  looked 
out  at  the  sunset,  fearing  lest  he  might 
be  tempted  to  weaken  the  severity  of  his 
stricture  by  further  speech. 

“  That  poor  Emperor  !  it  is  all  over 
with  him,”  remarked  the  Duchess,  with 
a  certain  contemptuous  pity.  ”  He 
may  go  back  to  Paris  now,  and  pack  up 
his  portmanteau  ;  for,  unless  1  am  very 
much  mistaken,  we  have  heard  the  last 
of  Napoleon  111." 

"  And  of  Napoleon  IV.,”  added  M. 
de  Fontvieille,  from  the  window. 

”  Let  us  hope  so.  At  present,  it 
seems  to  me  that  France  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  successful  general.  Heaven 
grant  that  that  may  be  MacMahon,  for 
he,  I  think,  would  only  ascend  the  steps 
of  the  throne  to  prepare  it  for  the  king.” 

“It  is  more  likely  to  be  Bazaine — 
who  would  make  haste  to  sit  down  upon 
it  himself,”  said  Saint- Luc. 

L6on  observed  that  they  were  all  in  a 
very  great  hurry.  Campaigns  were  not 
decided  by  the  first  battle,  nor  did  dy¬ 
nasties  fall  for  a  single  blunder.  No 
doubt  the  Emperor  had  been  deceived  : 
he  had  found  that  he  must  reckon  with 
Germany  instead  of  with  Prussia,  and 
this  might  very  possibly  put  an  end  to 
all  project  of  crossing  the  Rhine  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  invasion  of 
France  was  a  hazardous  enterprise  of 
which  the  Germans  would  be  glad  to  be 
relieved.  He  (Leon)  had  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  diplomacy  was  already  at 
work,  and  that  a  solution  would  shortly 
be  found  which  would  bring  about  an 
honorable  peace.  Something  in  the 
shape  of  a  victory  would  certainly  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  national  amour 
propre  j  but  after  the  first  success  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  French  troops,  negotiations 
might  begin.  Let  the  one  nation  be 
nermitted  to  consolidate  itself  into  a 
great  empire,  and  the  other  to  extend  its 
frontier  a  little — say  in  a  north-easterly 
direction — and  all  would  be  well.  The 
two  armies  might  then  shake  hands,  and 
march  off  to  their  respective  homes, 
singing  Te  Deum  d  qui  mieux  mieux. 

"  That  is  Madame  de  Tremonville’s 
view,  I  presume,”  said  Saint-Liic,  divin¬ 
ing  at  once  the  origin  of  this  specious  plan. 
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”  And  pray  who  is  Madame  de  Tr6- 
monville  ?”  inquired  the  Duchess. 
“  Oh,  that  amusing  and  impertinent  lit¬ 
tle  person,  who  wears  a  pince-nez.  What 
can  she  know  of  diplomacy  ?  I,  who 
have  been  a  little  behind  the  scenes  in 
my  time,  can  assure  you  that  diploma¬ 
tists  have  some  difficulty  in  making  their 
voices  heard  above  the  thunder  of  the 
cannon.  You  cannot  bring  a  victorious 
army  to  a  standstill  by  flourishing  a 
protocol  in  its  face.  1  have  no  preten¬ 
sion  to  say  how  or  when  this  war  will 
end,  nor  what  we  may  gain  or  lose  by  it 
but  1  am  tolerably  certain  that  it  will 
deprive  us  of  one  possession  which  we 
can  very  well  spare — the  Bonaparte  fam¬ 
ily.  There  is  consolation  in  that.” 

"  Provided  we  do  not  get  the  d  Or¬ 
leans  in  exchange,”  sighed  M.  de  Font¬ 
vieille.  "  Those  people  are  only  await¬ 
ing  their  opportunity.” 

"  The  d’Orleans  have  no  party,”  said 
the  Duchess  decisively.  ”  They  rep¬ 
resent  nothing — not  even  constitutional 
government,  which  has  been  filched  from 
them  by  the  Empire.  In  the  coming 
crisis  there  can  only  be  two  parties — 
Republicans  and  Legitimists  —  and 
whichever  of  them  can  gain  the  army 
tnust  win  the  day.  We  have  nearly 
reached  the  time  when  all  loyal  subjects 
should  declare  themselves.  Do  you  not 
agree  with  me,  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ?” 

“  Madame,”  answered  Saint-Luc,  ”  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  dy¬ 
nasties  can  wait.  1  think  that  all  loyal 
Frenchmen  should  be  content  to  ser\’e 
France  now.” 

”  So  do  1,”  said  Jeanne. 

Saint-Luc  glanced  at  her  gratefully, 
not  being  accustomed  to  hearing  his 
sentiments  so  cordially  indorsed  in  that 
quarter  ;  and  she  added,  "If  I  were  a 
man  I  would  go  to  the  war  to-morrow.” 

This  speech,  which  gave  Saint-Luc 
matter  for  reflection,  elicited  a  vigorous 
protest  from  the  Duchess,  who,  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  had 
been  haunted  by  a  terror  that,  sooner  or 
later,  Leon  would  be  drawn  into  it. 
Such  ideas,  she  said,  were  altogether 
childish — not  to  say  unpatriotic.  Of 
those  brought  up  to  the  military  profes¬ 
sion  she  did  not  speak  ;  but  a  civilian 
of  talent  and  education  could  serve  his 
country  in  almost  any  way  better  than 
by  stopping  a  cannon-ball — a  feat  which 
39 
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could  be  accomplished  quite  as  effectual¬ 
ly  by  any  hewer  of  wood  or  drawer  of 
water. 

In  her  eagerness  she  made  the  per¬ 
sonal  application  of  her  remarks  so  evi¬ 
dent  that  M,  de  Fontvieille,  who  was 
•juite  as  anxious  as  she  to  keep  L^on 
safely  at  home,  hastened  to  lead  the 
conversation  back  into  the  less  danger¬ 
ous  channel  of  public  affairs,  down 
w'hich  it  flowed  quietly  and  without  in¬ 
terruption  for  the  next  two  hours.  The 
Duchess,  M.  de  Fontvieille  and  Leon 
had  it  all  their  own  way  ;  for  Jeanne 
was  even  more  silent  than  usual,  and 
Saint-Luc,  whose  brow  was  dark  with 
clouds  of  preoccupation,  scarcely  opened 
his  lips  from  the  announcement  of  din¬ 
ner  to  the  end  of  that  repast,  and  never 
once  spoke  to  his  fiancee. 

But  when  the  whole  party  had  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  veranda,  where  cane- 
chairs,  coffee  and  cigarettes  were  await¬ 
ing  them,  he  approached  Jeanne  at  last, 
and  said,  “  Mademoiselle”  —  he  had 
never  yet  ventured  to  address  her  in  any 
less  formal  manner  than  this — “  will  you 
walk  to  the  end  of  the  garden  with  me  ? 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you.” 

"  Certainly,”  she  answered,  with  an 
irrepressible  intonation  of  reluctance 
which  he  detected  but  did  not  choose  to 
notice  ;  and  so  they  disappeared  slowly 
into  the  darkness,  side  by  side,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  Duchess,  whose 
mind  had  latterly  been  a  good  deal  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  unromantic  ways  of  this 
pair  of  presumed  lovers. 

If  she  could  have  overheard  their 
conversation,  she  would  have  been  less 
contented.  Saint-Luc  remained  so  long 
silent  that  Jeanne  felt  compelled,  at 
length,  to  take  the  initiative. 

”  You  had  something  to  speak  to  me 
al>out,”  she  began. 

“Yes.  I  have  been  thinking  of  what 
you  said  before  dinner  about  the  war, 
and  that,  it  you  were  a  man,  you  would 
go  there.  1  feel  convinced  that  you  are 
right,  and  that  the  army  is  the  proper 
place  just  now  for  every  Frenchman  who 
— who  has  not  any  very  binding  ties  to 
keep  him  at  home.  And  you  are  not 
the  only  person  who  has  expressed  the 
same  opinion  to  me  within  the  last  few 
days.” 

She  stopped  short,  with  a  quick  ges¬ 
ture  of  apprehension.  “  You  do  not 


mean  Leon  ?”  she  exclaimed.  “Has 
he  said  anything  to  you  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  ?  Surely  you  would  never  be  so 
cruel  as  to  encourage  him  to  leave  us  ! 
Remember  what  he  is — the  last  of  his 
name — an  only  son,  one  might  almost 
say  ;  for  indeed  the  Duchess  is  as  good 
as  his  mother,  and  would  break  her 
heart  if  anything  happened  to  him.  I 
spoke  hastily  and  foolishly,  and  1  did 
not  really  mean  what  1  said — ” 

”  Do  not  be  alarmed,”  broke  in  Saint- 
Luc  gently  ;  ”  I  am  sure  that  L^on  will 
do  his  duty  better  by  remaining  where 
he  is  than  by  fighting  the  Prussians.  I 
had  a  far  less  important  person  in  my 
mind — myself.” 

”  You  !” 

'  There  was  some  surprise  in  her  tone, 
but  no  inflection  of  dismay  ;  and  Saint- 
Luc  was  unreasonable  enough  to  feel 
pained  by  her  composure. 

”  Yes,”  he  resumed,  striving  to  as¬ 
sume  a  cheerful  and  matter-of-fact  air  ; 

I  learnt  the  sabre-exercise  when  I  was 
a  lad,  and  1  believe  it  is  the  only  thing 
in  the  world  that  1  can  do  really  well. 

I  can  easily  join  my  old  regiment  now — 
most  likely  as  an  officer,  though  I  don’t 
hold  to  that — and  I  know  that  my  death 
would  not  cause  so  much  grief  to  any¬ 
body  that  1  need  hesitate  on  that  score  ; 
but  of  course,  if  I  w’ent,  our  marriage 
would  have  to  be  postponed.  Would 
you  object  to  that  ?” 

“  No,”  answered  Jeanne  slowly  ;  ”  1 
should  not  object.” 

She  debated  within  herself,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  whether  she  ought  not  to  make 
some  reference  to  the  payment  of  Lion’s 
debt,  which  would  thus  also  require  to 
be  postponed  ;  but  finally  decided  that 
it  was  not  her  business  to  do  so. 

“  And  now  there  is  another  thing 
which  1  should  like  to  ask  you,”  re¬ 
sumed  Saint-Luc,  after  a  long  pause. 
“  Would  you  not  prefer  that  our  marriage 
should  never  take  place  at  all  ?” 

Jeanne  turned  away,  and  stood  still, 
with  clasped  hands,  gazing  through  the 
dark  branches  of  a  belt  of  cypress-trees  at 
the  star-studded  sky  and  the  free,  wide 
sea,  on  which  a  path  of  silver  from  the  ris¬ 
ing  moon  shimmered.  How  gladly — oh, 
how  gladly  ! — would  she  have  answered 
Yes,  and  regained  her  longed-for  liberty. 
But  it  was  ,too  late  to  falter  now,  she 
thought,  and  it  would  be  as  cowardly  in 
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her  to  abandon  her  purpose  as  in  a  sol¬ 
dier  to  run  away  under  fire.  She  was 
not  in  the  least  grateful  to  Saint-Luc  for 
offering  her  a  means  of  retreat  which  he 
must  know  in  his  heart  that  she  could 
not  accept  with  honor,  and  it  was  in  par¬ 
ticularly  icy  accents  that  she  replied  at 
last — "  You  remember  what  I  told  you 
in  the  beginning,  M,  de  Saint-Luc.  I 
have  never  deceived  you.  1  never  pre¬ 
tended  that  1  should  have  chosen  you 
for  a  husband  if — if  1  had  only  had  my¬ 
self  to  think  of  ;  but  I  consented  to 
marry  you  for  the  reasons  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  lime.  What  I  said  then  I 
say  still.  Indeed  I  am  more  bound  to 
you  than  I  was  ;  lor  you  have  been  very 
kind  to  me  ;  and  1  suppose  that  when 
you  stopped  the  ponies,  the  other  day, 
you  saved  my  life — w'hich  most  people 
would  reckon  a  kindness.  If  you  have 
changed  your  mind,  and  wish  our  en¬ 
gagement  to  come  to  an  end,  I  shall  be 
neither  surprised  nor  offended  ;  but  for 
me,  I  am  as  content  now  as  1  w-as  then.” 

Saint-T.uc  sighed.  Almost  he  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  give  up  the  game.  He  was  still 
under  the  influence  of  that  discouraging 
impression  of  hopeless  distance  from 
Jeanne  which  had  fallen  upon  him,  in 
the  drawing-room,  before  dinner,  and 
which  her  present  bearing  was  little  cal¬ 
culated  to  remove.  Yet  he  could  not 
quite  bring  himself  to  resign  her. 
Some  lingering  rays  of  forlorn  hope  even 
now  brightened  the  darkness  of  his  pros- 
jiects.  Time,  absence,  wounds  and 
medals — all  these  might  prove  allies  ; 
and  moreover  he  still  clung  to  the  notion 
that,  w’ith  women,  love  often  follows  in¬ 
stead  of  preceding  marriage — which, 
after  all,  is  a  generally  received  theory, 
and  may  |)ossibly  be  not  quite  so  absurd 
a  one  as  it  sounds. 

He  took  time  to  think  over  all  this  ; 
for  Jeanne  had  paused  in  her  walk  to 
gather  some  of  the  heavy-scented  white 
bells  of  a  datura-shrub,  and  seemed  in 
no  hurry  for  her  companion’s  reply. 
When  he  did  speak,  it  was  more  in  an¬ 
swer  to  his  own  thoughts  than  to  her 
suggestion. 

”  While  there  is  a  chance  for  me,  1 
will  hold  to  it,”  he  said.  “  Let  us  re¬ 
main  as  we  are  at  least  until  the  end  ot 
the  war.  Before  then  much  may  have 
happened.  1  may  have  been  killed,  for 
instance, which  would  settle  everything.  ’  ’ 


”  Are  you  not  afraid  of  death  ?”  asked 
Jeanne,  looking  at  him  with  a  shade  of 
curiosity. 

“  No.  Are  you  ?” 

“  I  am  not  sure.  So  few  people  are 
prepared  to  die.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  1  am  not  ?  That 
is  true  enough,  I  dare  say  ;  but  1  am  as 
prepared  as  1  am  ever  likely  to  be.  I 
cannot  see  beyond  the  grave.” 

“Are  you  a  sceptic  then  ?”  asked 
Jeanne,  with  bated  breath,  as  w-ho  should 
say,  “  Are  you  a  murderer  ?” 

"  1  have  scarcely  the  right  to  call  my¬ 
self  so.  1  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve  ; 
1  have  never  thought  about  religion  at 
all,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  seldom 
heard  it  mentioned,  except  as  a  pretty 
fable  or  allegory,  supported  chiefly  by 
social  necessities.  If  it  be  all  true,  i 
have  no  doubt  allowances  will  be  made 
for  me.” 

"  I  shall  pray  for  you,”  said  Jeanne, 
gravely. 

“  Will  you  ?  Will  you  really  do 
that  ?”  cried  Saint-Luc  eagerly,  attach¬ 
ing  more  importance,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
to  the  act  of  intercession  than  to  its 
possible  results.  “  Then  you  will  think 
of  me  sometimes  when  I  am  away  ?’  ’ 

“  I  should  pray  for  anybody  who  did 
not  believe  in  God,”  answered  Jeanne  ; 
“  and  as  for  thinking  of  you,  of  course 
1  should  do  that  in  any  case.  I  never 
forget  people.  When  do  you  mean  to 
start  ?” 

“  To-morrow,  I  think.” 

“  So  soon  as  that  !” 

“  Why  not  ?  My  departure  will  afflict 
nobody,  and  my  friend  Lasalle  sails  at 
midday.  Besides,  I  must  not  lost  time 
if  I  am  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Cha¬ 
lons.” 

“  The  battle  of  Chalons  ?” 

“It  will  be  there,  or  thereabouts,  1 
fancy.  At  all  events,  I  shall  have  to 
hurry  in  order  to  get  to  the  regiment  in 
time.  Even  as  it  is,  I  may  be  detained 
by  useless  formalities.” 

“  W’hat  will  the  Duchess  say  ?  I 
don’t  know  how  I  am  to  tell  her,”  mur¬ 
mured  Jeanne,  growing  a  little  alarmed 
as  the  serious  nature  of  the  situation  re¬ 
vealed  itself  to  her. 

“  I  will  undertake  that.  What  does 
it  signify  what  she  says  ?  What  does 
anything  signify  ?  Let  us  go  in  at  once, 
and  get  it  over.  And  now,  as  I  shall  not 
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see  you  alone  again,  I  will  say  good-by. " 
He  took  her  passive  hand,  and,  for 
the  second  time  since  their  betrothal, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips  ;  and  she,  with¬ 
drawing  it  presently,  said,  in  her  low, 
grave  voice,  “  Good-by.” 

This  was  all  their  leave-taking  ;  and 
Jeanne,  thinking  it  over  afterwards,  re¬ 
proached  herself  for  having  let  the  poor 
fellow  go  without  a  single  kind  word  to 
cheer  him  on  his  way.  Even  at  the  time 
her  heart  was  a  little  softened  towards 


him  ;  but  she  would  not  show  it,  being 
restrained  by  a  foolish  apprehension 
lest,  at  this  supreme  moment,  encourage¬ 
ment  might  lead  him  into  some  less  def¬ 
erential  expression  of  regard. 

So  they  re-entered  the  house  together  ; 
and  the  unsuspecting  Duchess  called  out 
gayly,  from  her  comer,  “  Well,  young 
people,  here  you  are  at  last !  We  were 
thinking  of  sending  L6on  out  with  a 
lantern  to  look  for  you.”  —  Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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The  study  of  weather,  always  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  very  widest  sense,  has,  within 
these  last  few  months,  received  a  fresh 
impulse  from  the  daily  publications  of 
the  forecasts  issued  by  the  Meteorolog¬ 
ical  Office.  It  is — I  must  suppose — 
sufficiently  well  understood  that  these 
forecasts  are  based  on  some  scientific 
principle  ;  and  their  very  general  truth 
may  be  accepted  as  tending  to  show  that 
— within  certain  modest  limits — the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  a  correct  one  :  but  what  the 
]>rinciple  is,  or  why  the  limits  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  application  should  be  so  narrow,  are 
points  which  have  not  yet  been  fully 
realized.  It  is  difficult  to  clear  the  mind 
with  a  jerk  from  the  accumulated  em¬ 
piricism  of  past  ages  :  and  yet  this  is 
necessary  for  the  right  understanding  of 
the  present  state  of  scientific  meteorol¬ 
ogy.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say 
that  all  the  observations,  facts,  and  de¬ 
ductions  of  the  past  are  wrong  ;  very  tar 
indeed  from  it.  Rightly  interpreted, 
these  are  still  most  valuable  :  but  they 
need  a  rigid  interpretation  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  a  careful  weeding,  a  ruthless  thin¬ 
ning  out,  before  they  can  be  permitted 
to  take  a  place  in  a  scientific  record. 
And  this  is  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty; 
for  they  are  of  very  different  kinds,  and 
have  been  embodied  in  the  folk-lore  of 
every  age  and  of  every  nation  ;  some  of 
them  not  unworthily,  w’hile  others  are 
simply  the  wild  ravings  of  ignorance  or 
superstition. 

Of  all  these,  those  most  in  favor  are 
based  on  more  or  less  familiar  astro¬ 
nomical  phenomena,  and  especially  on 
the  changes  or  crossings  of  the  moon. 
T'here  is,  perhaps,  no  people  which  has 
not  associated  the  idea  of  a  change  in 


the  weather  with  the  moon’s  changing 
phases ;  and  the  Sailing  Directions 
issued  by  the  Admiralty — as  matter-of- 
fact  and  unromantic  volumes  as  are  in 
existence — do  all,  with  more  or  less 
clearness,  recognize  the  probability  of 
such  change  at  the  full  or  new  moon. 
The  corresponding  idea  that  disturbed 
weather  may  be  expected  about  the  times 
of  the  moon’s  crossing  the  equator  is 
that  which,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  a  Mr.  Saxby  rather  pretentiously 
claimed  as  his  own,  and  put  forward  as 
a  new  and  scientific  discovery.  It  is 
barely  necessary  to  say  that  it  was 
neither  new  nor  scientific  ;  that  it  was  a 
mere  matter  of  supposed  observ'ation  or 
dogmatic  assertion,  the  truth  of  which 
might  be,  and  actually  was,  positively 
denied  by  many  very  capable  authori¬ 
ties  ;  and  though  I,  myself,  would  not 
go  quite  so  far  as  this,  I  am  going  to 
what,  I  believe,  many  meteorologists 
will  consider  an  extreme  length,  when  1 
say  that  it  seems  to  me  highly  probable 
that  there  is  some  connection  between 
the  changes  or  crossings  of  the  moon 
and  changes  or  perturbations  of  the 
weather  ;  but  that  as  to  w’hat  that  con¬ 
nection  is,  what  gives  rise  to  it,  whether 
it  is  one  of  cause  or  of  mere  agreement, 
and  in  what  way  it  manifests  itself — 
these  are  things  of  which  we  are  alto¬ 
gether  ignorant,  as  to  which  we  cannot 
pretend  to  speak. 

A  halo  round  the  moon,  the  visibility 
of  the  whole  disk  at  the  time  of  new 
moon,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  old  moon 
in  the  young  moon’s  arms,  and  other 
similar  appearances,  are  indications,  for 
good  or  bad,  of  the  state  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  but  beyond  those  which  have 
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reference  to  such,  most  of  the  familiar 
sayings  about  the  moon  are  utter  non¬ 
sense  ;  and  whether  there  are  two  new 
moons  in  a  calendar  month,  or  only 
one  ;  whether  the  new  moon  lies  on  her 
back,  or  on  her  face  ;  and  whether  the 
moon  changes  on  a  Saturday,  or  Sun¬ 
day,  or  any  other  day  of  the  week,  are 
accidents  of  detail  which  have  no  mete¬ 
orological  import  whatever. 

I  am  afraid  the  popular  traditions  as 
to  the  weather-influence  of  certain  saints’ 
days  or  church  festivals  must  be  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  same  category.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  them  is 
that  they  still  live,  although  nearly 
every  year  shows  their  worthlessness  ; 
that  the  weather  of  February  has  no  def¬ 
inite  relation  to  that  of  Candlemas,  and 
the  rain  of  July  or  August  absolutely 
none  to  the  state  of  the  sky  on  St. 
Swithin’s.  But  bearing  in  mind  that 
these  and  similar  traditions  date  back 
many  hundred  years,  and — so  far  as 
they  ever  had  any  meaning — refer  to 
points  in  the  calendar  a  week  or  ten 
days  later,  it  may  be  admitted,  in  favor 
of  St.  Swithin’s  claim,  that  when  a 
marked  change  from  wet  to  dry,  or 
from  dry  to  wet,  takes  ])lace  towards  the 
end  of  July,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  last  the 
next  month  through. 

Till  within  the  last  few  years,  the  idea 
of  the  planets  having  any  relation  to  our 
weather  would  have  been  held  up  to 
ridicule  ;  but  the  most  modern  opinion 
is  that  there  is  some  such  relation  ; 
though  in  what  way,  or  to  what  extent, 
is  undetermined.  But  as  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  sun  there  is  no  doubt.  That 
the  heat  of  the* sun  is  the  first  cause  of 
all  climatic  difference  and  seasonal 
change  has  been  well  established  ;  and 
more  recently  it  has  been  maintained 
that  the  appearance  or  non-appearance 
of  sfiots  on  the  face  of  the  sun  has  a 
direct  connection  with  weather,  and 
points  out  years  of  flood,  or  storm,  or 
drought ;  that  the  cycles  ot  sun-spots 
and  of  weather  coincide,  and  are  to  be 
referred  to  some  common  cause.  How 
far  this  may  be  true,  few  would  now 
undertake  to  say  :  but,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  few  would  venture  to  re¬ 
ject  the  idea  altogether.  More  start¬ 
ling  still  is  the  idea,  lately  put  for¬ 
ward  by  Professor  Stanley  J  evens,  that 
the  cycles  of  sun-spots  agree  with  the 


cycles  of  commercial  prosperity  or  dis¬ 
tress.  So  far  as  these  might  depend  on 
years  of  plenty  or  of  famine,  on  good 
or  bad  harvests,  this  would  be  virtually 
the  same  idea  as  the  other  :  but  where 
they  depend  on  the  humanity,  or  the 
prudence,  or  the  ambition  of  emperors 
and  kings  ;  on  the  enterprise  and  ability, 
or  on  the  greed,  the  folly,  or  the  dis¬ 
honesty  of  merchants  and  speculators,  it 
would  lead  to  the  theory  that  the  sun¬ 
spots  and  the  weather  and  the  temper 
or  judgment  of  mankind  are  all  related 
to  each  other,  and  that,  in  sober  physi¬ 
cal  fact — 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

We  may  conceive  this  possible  ;  but  at 
present  the  idea  is  little  more  than 
speculation,  and  has  had  its  rise  in  this 
past  disastrous  season  of  sun-spots,  and 
bad  weather,  and  wars,  and  bankrupt¬ 
cies,  and  perverted  judgments. 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  the  leading 
principle  of  it  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  old  Astrology  which  under¬ 
took  to  foretell  alike  the  affairs  of  men 
or  the  state  of  the  weather.  But  this 
was  altogether  empirical  :  whatever  its 
pretence,  whatever  labor  was  spent  on 
it,  its  predictions  could  not  stand  the 
comparison  with  the  events  ;  it  had  no 
scientific  basis,  and  in  the  advance  of 
scientific  inquiry  it  fell  at  once  into  dis¬ 
repute.  Readers  of  “  Quentin  Dur- 
ward  ”  will  readily  remember  the  impor¬ 
tance  which  Louis  XI.  of  France  is  said 
to  have  attached  to  the  warnings  of  his 
astrologer  ;  but  they  may  possibly  have 
overlooked  the  exceptional  instance  in 
which  common  sense  prevailed  over 
superstition.  The  king — according  to 
the  story — had  a  mind  to  hunt  one  day, 
and  being  doubtful  of  the  weather,  in¬ 
quired  of  his  astrologer  whether  it  would 
be  fair.  The  sage  answered  with  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  affirmative.  At  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  forest  the  royal  cortege  was 
met  by  a  charcoal-man,  who  expressed 
to  some  menials  of  the  train  his  surprise 
that  the  king  should  have  thought  of 
hunting  on  a  day  which  threatened  tem¬ 
pest.  The  collier’s  prediction  proved 
true.  The  king  and  his  court  were 
driven  from  their  sport  well  drenched  ; 
and  Louis,  having  heard  what  the  col- 
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lier  had  said,  ordered  the  man  before 
him. 

“  How  were  you  more  accurate  in  foretelling 
the  weather,  ray  friend,”  said  be,  “  than  this 
learned  man  ?”  “  I  am  an  ignorant  man. 

Sire.”  answered  the  collier,  “  was  never  at 
school,  and  cannot  read  or  write  :  but  I  have 
an  astrologer  of  my  own,  who  shall  foretell 
weather  with  any  of  them.  It  is,  with  rever¬ 
ence,  the  ass  who  carries  my  charcoal,  who 
always,  when  bad  weather  is  approaching, 
points  forward  his  ears,  walks  more  slowly 
than  usual,  and  tries  to  rub  himself  against 
walls  ;  and  it  was  from  these  signs  that  I  fore¬ 
told  yesterday's  storm.”  The  king  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughing,  dismissed  the  astrological 
biped,  and  assigned  the  collier  a  small  pension 
to  maintain  the  quadruped,  swearing  he  would 
never  in  future  trust  to  any  other  astrologer 
than  the  charcoal  man’s  ass. 

Indications  such  as  those  here  spoken 
of  have  been  familiar  to  country-folk 
from  the  earliest  times  ;  for  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  lower  animals  feel  ap¬ 
proaching  changes  of  weather  in  a  way 
which  we  can  very  imperfectly  under¬ 
stand.  Still,  even  among  ourselves, 
there  are  many  who  are,  to  some  extent, 
sensible  of  these  changes,  and  the  sensa¬ 
tion  is  generally  unpleasant.  Old 
wounds  are  painful  before  rain  ;  the 
head  aches  before  thunder  ;  or  there  is 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness  dithcult  to  ex¬ 
plain,  but  none  the  less  real.  So  also 
with  animals  :  they  career  wildly  about 
the  field  in  restless  excitement,  they 
scratch  themselves  in  the  hedges,  they 
rub  themselves  against  the  wall,  or  their 
annoyance  finds  vocal  expression,  as  in 
the  agonizing  yell  of  the  aristocratic 
peacock,  or  the  discordant  hee-haw  of 
the  plebeian  donkey.  Such  signs  are 
not  to  be  neglected  by  the  careful  stu¬ 
dent  of  weather,  although  they  cannot 
be  counted  as  strictly  scientific.  The 
evidence  is  of  the  nature  of  hearsay,  and 
can  only  be  accepted  conditionally. 

The  indications  of  clouds  are  of  a 
totally  different  character  :  in  the  study 
of  them — old  as  it  is — we  have  the  germ 
of  a  real  science,  the  value  of  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  underrated  by  any  one 
who  has  lived  in  the  country,  and,  even 
without  paying  any  attention  to  it  him¬ 
self,  has  noticed  the  frequent  truth  of 
the  predictions  of  some  old  farm  laborer, 
a  man  “  noscollard,”  but  who  has  plod¬ 
ded  about  the  fields  w'ith  his  eyes  open. 
To  attempt  a  verbal  description  of 
clouds  is  almost  a  hopeless  task  :  to 
those  who  do  not  know  clouds  as  clouds. 


words  will  convey  but  slight  idea  of 
them  ;  to  those  who  do  know  them, 
words  are  useless.  I  will  therefore  only 
shortly  name  some  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  classes. 

The  very  high,  light,  streaky,  fibrous, 
white  clouds,  which  are  familiarly  called 
“  mares’ tails,”  or  “goats’  hair,”  are 
technically  known  as  cirrus.  The  drift 
of  the  fibres  of  cirrus  shows  the  upper 
wind  plainly  enough  ;  their  formation 
in  a  clear  sky  is  very  often  a  precursor 
of  rain. 

The  high  clouds — not  so  high  as 
cirrus  —  in  small,  detached,  rounded, 
white  masses,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  lying 
down,  or  like  the  markings  on  a  mack¬ 
erel,  are  cirro-cumulus.  A  sky  flecked 
with  cirro-cumulus  is  commonly  called 
a  “  mackerel  sky.”  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  Bedfordshire  for  instance, 
these  little  rounded  clouds  are  considered 
a  sign  of  rain  ;  they  are  said  to  be 
“  packets  of  rain”  soon  to  be  opened. 
At  sea  they  are  considered  rather  as  a 
sign  of  wind,  and  the  nautical  adage 
goes — 

Mackerel  sky  and  mares'  tails 

Make  ships  carry  low  sails. 

6Vrr<?-j/ra/«j,though  still  high,  is  some¬ 
what  lower  than  either  of  these  others  ; 
it  is  the  cloud  of  a  moderately  fine  day  ; 
it  may  spread  out  as  a  sheet,  and  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  sky  ;  or  it  may 
be  broken  up  into  large  or  small  frag¬ 
ments,  which  often  take  curious  or  gro¬ 
tesque  shapes.  The  cloud  “  in  shape 
like  a  camel,”  “  backed  like  a  weasel,” 
"  very  like  a  whale,”  w'as  doubtless  a 
bit  of  cirro-stratus.  At  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  when  their  edge  only  is  seen,  they 
appear  as  lines,  or  sets  of  lines,  streaky. 
If  these  streaks  run  north  and  south, 
they  are  said  to  be  a  sign  of  fine 
weather  ;  but  to  portend  rain  if  they  run 
east  and  west ;  if  they  are  very  irregu¬ 
lar  and  jagged,  they  make  what  one 
would  commonly  call  “  an  angry-look- 
ing  sky,”  their  ideas  about  which  the 
seafaring  men  of  old  have  expressed  in 
the  couplet — 

If  clouds  look  as  if  scratchc<l  by  a  hen, 

Stand  by  to  lower  your  topsails  then. 

Large  rounded  masses  of  cloud,  irreg¬ 
ularly  heaped  together,  at  no  great 
height,  are  cumulus.  Cumulus  may  be 
black  or  gray,  or  white,  when  the  masses 
are  called  “  wool  bags.”  If  they  grow 
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bigger  rapidly — more  especially  before 
two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon — 
sink  lower,  become  more  fleecy  and 
irregular,  and  come  up  against  the  wind, 
they  are  a  pretty  sure  sign  of  rain  ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  get  smaller  to¬ 
wards  sunset,  they  are  a  sign  of  fair 
weather.  'This  is  a  bit  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Shepherd  of  Banbury  :  “In  summer 
or  harvest,  when  the  wind  has  been 
south  for  two  or  three  days,  and  it 
grows  very  hot,  and  you  see  clouds  rise 
with  great  white  tops  like  towers,  as  if  one 
were  upon  the  top  of  another,  and  joined 
together  with  black  on  the  nether  side, 
there  will  be  thunder  and  rain  suddenly.” 

'I'he  lowest  cloud  of  all  is  the  black 
rain  cloud,  or  nimbus  ;  on  the  horizon, 
and  as  it  advances  towards  the  observer. 
Its  front  often  resembles  a  very  heavy 
cumulus,  with  rain  falling  from  it,  and 
with  some  cirrus  above.  When  it  has 
overspread  the  whole  sky,  it  is  usually 
so  mixed  up  with,  or  concealed  by,  fall¬ 
ing  rain,  that  it  generally  assumes  a 
dark  uniform  appearance. 

Now  the  study  of  clouds  in  their 
dift'erent  shapes,  and  colors,  and  be¬ 
havior;  gives  us  undoubtedly  a  scientiflc 
basis — so  far  as  it  goes — for  weather 
knowledge  ;  and,  at  present,  it  is  by  it 
alone  that  we  can  tell  of  changes  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  But 
of  itself  it  is  not  enough.  The  move¬ 
ments  and  forms  of  clouds,  though  the 
most  apparent  of  weather  indications, 
are  not  only  by  themselves  insufhcient 
and  often  misleading,  but  the  warning 
which  they  give  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
jjrecede  the  threatened  change  by  more 
than  an  hour  or  two.  What  everybody 
asks  for  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 
If  only  m  arranging  for  a  picnic,  or  a 
garden  party,  it  is  desirable  to  know  the 
night  before  what  the  weather  is  to  be  ; 
to  the  farmer  or  the  man  of  business  it 
is  often  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  to 
the  fisherman  or  the  coasting  trader,  it 
may  easily  prove  a  matter  of  life  or 
death.  It  is  from  this  very  serious 
jioint  of  view  that  the  Meteorological 
Office  under  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
long  considered  it,  and  has  devoted  a 
large  proportion  of  its  work  to  the  im¬ 
provement  and  extension  of  those 
“  storm  warnings”  which,  about  ten 
years  ago,  it  began  to  issue  to  our  coast 
•  population. 


These  warnings  originated,  as  is  well 
known,  in  the  devoted  industry  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Fitzroy  ;  but  the  attempt,  at  first, 
was  rather  premature,  and  their  correct¬ 
ness  was  very  doubtful  ;  they  were  con¬ 
sequently  discontinued,  after  the  Admi¬ 
ral’s  death,  for  some  years,  and  when 
recommenced  w’ere  on  a  more  modest 
footing  ;  simply,  warnings  that  a  gale, 
or  bad  weather,  might  be  expected. 
W'^ith  experience,  these  were  further  de¬ 
veloped  ;  the  office  began  to  warn  for 
direction  of  wind,  as  well  as  for  force  ; 
and  were  able  with  increasing  certainty 
to  fix  the  limits  of  time  and  area.  Of 
warnings  such  as  these,  complete  fore¬ 
casts  were  the  natural  outcome ;  the 
study  of  weather  and  weather-changes 
on  the  coast  necessarily  led  to  the  study 
of  them  inland,  and  to  a  careful  inquiry 
into  the  connection  between  rain,  wind, 
and  cloud,  as  well  as  their  relation  to 
the  fluctuations  of  those  all-important 
meteorological  instruments,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  and  barometer.  All  this  has 
been  going  on  for  years  ;  and  now,  after 
several  months’  private  rehearsal,  the 
Council  have  felt  justified  in  issuing 
those  daily  forecasts  which  are  ])ubiished 
in  many  of  the  morning  and  evening 
papers.  But  they  are  strictly  “  fore¬ 
casts  a  name  on  which  a  certain 
amount  of  stress  has  been  laid,  as  show¬ 
ing  that  they  are  .ast  or  calculated  from 
known  data  ;  that  there  is  about  them 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  prediction  or 
prophecy,  as  vulgarly  understood  ;  no 
charlatanry  or  hocus-pocus,  but  that  all 
is  plain  and  above  board. 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  method 
in  which  these  forecasts  are  made,  and 
the  basis  on  which  they  rest,  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  introduce  a  few  words  on  the 
causes  to  which  some  of  the  phenom¬ 
ena  may  be  theoretically  referred  ;  in 
doing  so,  I  wish  to  avoid  any  discussion 
which  would  be  here  out  of  place,  and 
will  only  say  that  of  the  rival  theories, 
some  part  of  each  is  probably  true  ;  so 
that  if  I  speak  almost  exclusively  of  one, 
it  is  rather  for  the  sake  of  that  clearness 
which  a  little  restrained  dogmatism  may 
give. 

It  is,  then,  familiarly  known  that  a 
stream  of  any  kind,  when  interrupted, 
tends  to  form  whirls  or  eddies :  the 
same  is  indeed  true  of  any  mobile  body  : 
a  ballet  dancer,  for  instance,  as  she 
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bounds  from  the  wings  to  the  middle  of 
the  stage,  there  stops  and  twirls  round  ; 
the  grace  with  which  she  does  this  re¬ 
sults  from  her  skill  and  art,  but  the  gyra¬ 
tion  itself  is  the  natural  tendency  of  mat¬ 
ter  in  motion  when  subjected  to  a 
check.  Now  in  this  part  of  the  world 
there  is  a  general  motion  of  the  air  from 
west  to  east.  All  theory  apart,  this  is  a 
great  geographical  fact :  a  steady  west 
wind  is  the  natural  condition  of  things 
in  this  country.  But  this  natural  con¬ 
dition  is  very  seldom  left  to  show  it¬ 
self.  Some  disturbance  or  other  changes 
it  into  something  else  ;  for  any  disturb¬ 
ance  causes  it  to  form  a  whirl,  which 
may  easily  be  conceived  as  carried  along 
in  the  great  stream  of  air  towards  the 
east.  This  succession  of  whirls  and  their 
general  motion  towards  the  east  are  es¬ 
tablished  facts  ;  though  they  have,  as 
I  said  before,  been  referred  to  other 
theories  than  that  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded  ;  but  into  the  discussion  of  this 
question  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  ; 
it  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to 
state  the  bare  facts. 

These  whirls,  then,  have  two  very  re¬ 
markable  properties :  they  almost  in¬ 
variably  turn  from  right  to  left,  as 
against  the  sun,  or  against  the  hands  ot 
a  watch  ;  and  they  have  a  low  pressure 
in  the  middle.  The  theory  which  I  am 
here  following  would  explain  this  low 
pressure  by  saying  that  the  air  is  thrown 
out  from  the  middle  of  the  whirl  by 
“  centrifugal  force  and  in  any  case, 
the  idea  of  such  a  centrifugal  tendency 
will  serve  to  establish  the  facts  in  the 
mind.  .Such  a  whirl  is  technically 
known  as  a  cyclone,  or  a  cyclonic  system 
of  wind  ;  and  to  any  other  system  of 
wind  the  name  cyclone  is  incorrectly  giv¬ 
en.  In  northern  latitudes,  a  cyclone  is 
rigidly  defined  to  be  an  atmospheric 
whirl,  turning  against  the  sun,  round  a 
centre  of  low  pressure.  But  there  are 
occasional,  though  exceptional  instances 
in  which  the  whirl  turns  in  the  opposite 
direction,  that  is,  from  left  to  right,  with 
the  sun  ;  and  then  it  has  in  the  middle 
a  high  pressure.  It  is  'thus  not  only 
different  from  a  cyclone,  but  is  exactly 
opposite,  and  has  therefore  been  named 
an  anti-cyclone. 

Now  the  low  or  high  pressure  which 
speaks  of  the  presence  of  a  cyclone  or 
of  an  anti-cyclone,  the  decreasing  or  in¬ 


creasing  pressure  which  speaks  of  its 
movement,  is  measured  by  the  barom¬ 
eter.  If  we  know,  at  any  given  time, 
the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  height 
of  the  barometer  at  a  large  number  of 
stations,  the  cyclone,  or  anti-cyclone, 
can  be  mapped  down  with  some  ap¬ 
proach  to  accuracy,  and  the  wind  and 
atmospheric  pressure  at  any  other  sta¬ 
tion  within  the  range  of  the  map  can  be 
shown.  It  is  for  such  indications  that 
the  barometer  is  especially  valued.  1 
may  say  at  once — even  at  the  risk  of 
offending  old-fashioned  prejudices — that 
the  barometer  is  not  a  "  weather-glass” 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ;  and 
that  the  legend  on  the  clock-like  face  of 
the  familiar  wheel  barometer  is  arrant 
nonsense.  As  a  mere  indicator  of  local 
weather,  a  piece  of  dried  seaweed  is  very 
far  superior  ;  or  if  ornament  is  to  be 
combined  with  utility,  the  little  shell- 
covered  cardboard  cottage,  with  the  old 
man  and  woman  in  the  doorway  :  this 
does,  to  some  extent,  tell  the  probability 
of  rain  or  sunshine  ;  it  is  meant  to  be 
an  indicator  of  weather,  the  barometer 
is  not. 

When  the  pressure  has  been  observed 
at  a  great  number  of  stations,  it  will,  of 
course,  be  found  to  be  the  same  at  many 
of  them.  Lines  drawn  joining  all  places 
at  which  the  pressure  is  observed  to  be 
the  same  are  called  "  lines  of  equal  pres¬ 
sure,”  or,  more  technically,  isobars.  It 
will  be  at  once  seen  that,  since  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  all  sides  decreases  towards  the 
centre  of  a  cyclone,  or  increases  towards 
the  centre  of  an  anti-cyclone,  the  isobars 
form — very  roughly  speaking — circles 
round  the  centre  of  low  or  high  pres¬ 
sure  ;  and  that  the  wind,  blowing  also 
round  the  centre,  is  therefore  blowing 
along  the  isobars.  This  curious  fact, 
so  utterly  at  variance  with  what  used  to 
be  taught  not  very  many  years  ago — 
that  wind  must  necessarily  blow  from  a 
high  towards  a  low  pressure — is  clearly 
the  result  of  the  circling,  eddy-like  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  air  ;  and  may  be  so  far  com¬ 
pared  with  a  somewhat  similar  anomaly 
which  may  easily  be  exhibited  in  a  buck¬ 
et  of  water.  Everybody  has  learned 
that  water  will  run  from  a  high  to  a  low 
level ;  but  if  water  in  a  bucket  is  stirred 
sharply  round,  so  as  to  Hy  out  from  the 
centre  and  be  heaped  up  towards  the 
outside,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the 
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principal  motion  is  not  from  high  to 
low,  but  on  circling  levels,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  cyclonic  isobars. 

This,  then,  is  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  of  modern  meteorology,  distinguish¬ 
ing  it  by  a  broad  line  of  demarcation 
from  the  past  ;  the  wind  blows  along 
the  isobars  ;  not  at  right  angles  to  them. 
It  is  this,  which  has  been  embodied  in 
the  law  to  which  Professor  Buys-Ballot’s 
name  is  attached,  by  almost  universal 
consent  :  **  If  you  stand  with  your  back 
to  the  wind,  you  have,  in  these  northern 
latitudes,  a  lower  pressure  on  your  left 
hand  than  on  your  right.”  If  a  west¬ 
erly  wind  is  blowing  in  the  south  of 
England,  the  barometer  reads  lower  in 
Scotland  than  it  does  in  France  ;  and 
conversely,  whilst  an  easterly  wind  is 
blowing  in  England,  the  barometer  is 
lower  in  France  than  in  Scotland. 

I'he  truth  of  this  law  is  corroborated 
every  day  by  the  weather  charts  issued 
by  the  Meteorological  Office,  a  graphic 
precis  of  which  is  now  published  in  the 
Times  ;  but  its  importance  lies  not  so 
much  in  its  giving  us  sOme  idea  of  the 
barometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  distant  provinces,  at  any  present  time, 
.IS  in  teaching  us  how,  in  our  own  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood,  the  wind  will 
blow  when,  at  some  future  time,  the 
barometric  readings  in  our  own  and  the 
adjacent  countries  have  been  subjected 
to  some  specified  change.  In  this  way, 
by  the  help  of  Buys-Ballot’s  law,  a  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  weather  becomes,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  forecast  of  barometric  changes  ; 
and  to  such  a  forecast  we  are  guided, 
partly  by  a  knowledge  that  cyclones 
move  over  these  islands  in  some  easterly 
direction,  and  more  commonly  towards 
the  north-east,  but  still  more  by  the 
careful  determination  of  the  direction  in 
which  any  one  cyclone  is  actually  mov¬ 
ing,  based  on  the  telegraphic  reports  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  office  in  London. 

The  future  course  of  a  cyclone  may 
thus  be  foretold,  not  indeed  with  abso¬ 
lute  certainty,  but  with  very  great  prob¬ 
ability.  When  we  see  a  railway  train 
passing,  we  can  foretell,  with  great  prob¬ 
ability,  that  in  some  definite  time  it 
will  arrive  at  some  specified  place  known 
to  be  on  the  same  line  of  rail  :  but  not 
even  in  this  is  there  absolute  certainty  ; 
for  owing  to  some  accident  or  other, 
boilers  burst,  fire-bars  tumble  out,  the 


train  runs  off  the  line,  is  stopped,  or  is 
quite  broken  up.  Some  similar  fate 
may  befall  an  advancing  cyclone  ;  and 
owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  themselves 
irregular,  difficult  to  foresee,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  very  imperfectly  understood,  its 
motion  may  become  curiously  changed 
or  distorted,  or  it  may  be  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  fragments,  each  ex¬ 
hibiting  on  a  small  scale  the  cyclonic 
changes  of  barometer  and  wind. 

A  not  unfrequent  type  of  change  of 
direction  seems  to  be  due  to  some  ex¬ 
ceptional  increase  of  pressure  over  Nor¬ 
way,  a  possible  cushion  of  air  jammed 
against  the  mountains — but  this  is  be¬ 
yond  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry  : 
by  such,  the  advance  of  the  cyclone  is 
disturbed,  or  checked,  or  stopped  ;  from 
such  it  occasionally  recoils,  at  times 
turning  right  round  and  recrossing  this 
island  from  east  to  west,  at  times  turn¬ 
ing  southwards  and  coming  down  the 
North  Sea,  thus  giving  generally  an  ex¬ 
pected  and  always  an  unusual  sequence 
of  changes.  If — as  most  commonly 
happens — a  centre  of  low  pressure,  that 
is  to  say,  a  cyclonic  centre,  passes 
along  a  line  drawn,  roughly  speaking, 
from  Glasgow  to  St.  Andrew’s,  or  to 
Aberdeen,  a  moment’s  consideration 
will  show  that  over  all  England  and  the 
southern  part  [of  Scotland  the  cyclone 
has  in  front  a  southerly  or  south-wester¬ 
ly  wind,  which  gradually  becomes  more 
w’csterly,  with  a  falling  barometer,  and 
changes  towards  north-west  as  the  ba¬ 
rometer  begins  to  rise  again.  It  is  thus 
that  in  this  country,  and  by  our  seamen 
in  the  Channel  or  the  Irish  Sea  or  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  a  falling  barometer  is 
considered  a  pretty  sure  sign  of  a  south¬ 
westerly  wind  ;  a  rising  barometer,  on 
the  other  hand,  ot  a  shift  to  the  north¬ 
ward.  But  in  the  exceptional  case  of  a 
cyclone  turning  sharply  round  and  charg¬ 
ing  down  the  North  Sea,  we  have  the 
puzzling  irregularity  of  a  north-westerly 
or  northerly  wind  with  a  falling  barom¬ 
eter  and  other  peculiarities  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  idea  of 
a  southerly  or  south-westerly  wind  :  and 
this  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  many 
accidents,  to  which  a  well-formed  and 
apparently  well-intentioned  cyclone  is 
liable,  may  alter  its  movements  or  be¬ 
havior,  and  falsify  the  predictions  based 
on  observations  necessarily  imperfect,  or 
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on  a  generalization  insufficiently  quali¬ 
fied. 

But  on  the  supposition  that  a  cy¬ 
clone  passes  in  a  regular  manner  from 
the  time  when  it  first  comes  within  the 
scope  of  our  observation,  as  it  emerges 
from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  coast  ot 
Ireland,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  if  the 
direction  and  rate  of  its  advance  are 
noted,  its  position  at  any  future  time  till 
it  has  quite  passed  over  us  may  be  de¬ 
termined,  and  the  changes  of  the  barom¬ 
eter  and  of  the  wind  may  be  charted 
with  fair  accuracy.  That  "  every  wind 
has  its  weather’  ’  is  a  very  old  proverb, 
not,  indeed,  unreservedly  true,  but 
none  the  less  true  with  certain  excep¬ 
tions.  Ot  these  I  shall  presently  have 
to  speak  ;  but  the  familiar  illustrations 
of  the  rule  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
cyclone,  which,  though  in  itself  excep¬ 
tional,  recurs  so  frequently  that  its 
weather  peculiarities  have  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  typical.  That  a  south-west¬ 
erly  wind  is  warm,  moist,  and  often 
rainy,  is  a  very  familiar  experience  ;  that 
a  northerly  or  north-westerly  wind  is 
cold  and  dry  is  nearly  as  familiar  ;  and 
the  ready  explanation  is  that  the  south¬ 
westerly  wind  comes  to  us  charged  with 
the  warmth  and  vapor  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Gulf  Stream,  w-hile  the  norther¬ 
ly  wind  brings  us  the  cold  of  Greenland 
or  the  Arctic.  This  simple  theory  is 
to  some  extent  in  accordance  with  fact  ; 
but  to  the  recent  and  still  continuing  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  Kev.  W.  Clement 
Ley  we  owe  not  only  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  description  of  cyclonic  weather, 
but  a  singularly  ingenious  interpretation 
of  it. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  among 
meteorologists  to  conceive  the  cyclone 
as  divided  into  two  halves  by  the  line 
of  its  advance,  named  right  and  left  in 
the  same  way  as  the  banks  of  a  river, 
looking,  that  is,  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  travelling.  Mr.  Ley  now  proposes 
another  division,  that,  namely,  by  the 
diameter  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  its  advance  ;  and  these  halves  he 
would  call  the  front  and  the  rear.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  division,  a  cyclone  is 
quartered  into  right  and  left  front, 
right  and  left  rear  ;  and  Mr.  Ley  be¬ 
lieves  that  he  has  established  the  fact 
that  the  different  types  of  weather  be¬ 
long  not  so  much  to  the  different  winds 


as  to  the  different  quarters  of  the  cy¬ 
clone.  He  describes  the  front  as  being 
preceded  by  a  fringe  of  cirrus- and  very 
high  cirro-stratus,  extending  in  streaks 
to  a  distance  of  perhaps  loo  miles ; 
these,  as  they  advance,  curl  upwards 
and  outwards,  as  though  kept  asunder 
by  electrical  repulsion  ;  but  as  they  come 
over  the  observer,  they  are  then  “  seen 
to  be  more  or  less  reticulated,  forming 
a  filmy  sheet,  the  structure  of  which  be¬ 
comes  less  and  less  discernible.”  In 
other  cases  the  threads  are  but  faintly 
marked  from  the  first,  and  ”  the  sky 
seems  simply  to  become  gradually  over¬ 
spread  with  a  milky-looking  film  of  whit¬ 
ish  cloud  matter.”  Bit  by  bit  as  it  ad¬ 
vances,  this  sheet  seems  to  grow  down¬ 
wards,  until  it  is  shut  out  from  our  view 
by  the  interposition  of  dark  masses  of 
lower  cloud  ;  the  barometer,  till  then 
slightly  on  the  rise,  begins  to  fall ;  the 
sky  becomes  covered  with  nimbus,  and 
rain  is  more  or  less  general,  the  right 
front  being  the  quarter  of  heaviest  pre¬ 
cipitation.  As  the  centre,  or  the  trans¬ 
verse  diameter  approaches,  the  nimbus 
breaks  ;  on  the  right  side,  the  blue  sky 
begins  to  peep  through,  and  with  broken 
showers  and  shower  clouds,  cumulus, 
cirro-stratus,  cirrus,  and  a  rising  barom¬ 
eter,  the  cyclone  passes  away  ;  whilst 
on  the  left,  the  sky  is  frequently  over¬ 
cast  and  hazy  to  the  last. 

In  explanation  of  these  appearances 
Mr.  Ley  considers  that,  in  general 
terms,  the  air  throughout  the  front  of 
the  cyclone  has  a  slight  upward  move¬ 
ment,  the  expansion  due  to  which  is  of 
itself  enough  to  account  for  the  heavy 
rainfall  frequent  in  that  half ;  the  ex¬ 
cess  in  the  right  front  depending  per¬ 
haps  on  its  geographical  position.  He 
considers  that  a  large  portion  of  the  air 
which  has  so  ascended  in  front,  having 
been  whirled  round  and  having  its  moist¬ 
ure  squeezed  out  of  it,  is  forced  down¬ 
ward  in  the  rear,  appearing  as  a  north¬ 
erly  wind,  cold  and  dry  by  reason  not  of 
its  coming  from  the  north,  but  of  its 
coming  from  above.  It  is  from  this 
condensation  of  vapor  and  the  compara¬ 
tive  vacuum  so  formed  in  front,  this 
pressure  of  a  descending  current  in  the 
rear,  that  Mr.  Ley  would  attribute  the 
onward  march  of  a  cyclone,  which  he 
conceives  as  continually  dying  out,  and 
being  continually  re-formed  in  advance. 
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In  this  I  am  unable  altogether  to  agree 
with  him  ;  but  it  is  a  point  on  which — 
as  I  have  already  said — much  difference 
of  opinion  exists,  and  concerning  which 
no  one  hypothesis  is  0/  itself  quite  satis¬ 
factory.* 

Of  importance  greater  to  the  coasting 
navigator  than  a  foreknowledge  of  the 
direction  of  the  wind  is  that  of  its  force  ; 
and  as  the  intensity  of  the  weather  symp¬ 
toms  largely  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  wind,  on  the  vehemence  of  the  cy¬ 
clone  which  we  are  now  entitled  to  con¬ 
sider  the  immediate  cause  of  them,  fore¬ 
casts  and  warnings,  whether  for  sea  or 
land,  are  obliged  to  give  especial  care 
to  its  determination.  The  principal  ob¬ 
servation  which  leads  to  this  is  that  of 
the  difference  between  the  barometric 
readings  at  different  places.  Momenta¬ 
rily,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  supposed  that  air  will 
press  from  where  the  barometer  stands 
high  to  where  it  stands  low  ;  and  that, 
with  a  force  bearing  some  relation  to 
the  difference  between  the  two  readings  ; 
in  the  same  way  as  water  will  run  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  with  a  force 
depending  on  the  difference  of  level.  I 
have  already  said  that  this  is  not  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  fact ;  that  wind  does  not 
blow  from  the  place  of  high  to  the  place 
of  low  pressure  ;  that  it  blows  along  the 
isobars  ;  but  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
along  an  isobar  does  vary  with  the  rela¬ 
tive  difference  of  barometric  readings  to 
its  right  and  left,  just  as  the  velocity  of 
the  water  in  a  whirling  bucket  varies 
with  the  curve  of  the  surface  ;  and  that 
without  saying  which  is  cause  and  which 
is  effect.  When,  then,  along  a  line  cut¬ 
ting  the  isobars  nearly  at  right  angles, 
the  barometric  readings  decrease 
quickly,  we  may,  as  a  rule,  feel  sure 
that  the  wind  is  strung  ;  when  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  trifling  the  wind  is  light.  The 
estimate  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  thus 
depends  on  the  relative  barometric  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  these  are  measured  as 
though  they  represented  the  measure  of 
a  slope  whose  height  is  the  difference  of 


*  Mr.  Ley’s  papers  in  the  Journals  of  the 
Meteorological  and  the  Scottish  Meteorological 
Societies  are  probably  too  technical  to  attract 
ordinary  readers  ;  but  I  may  refer  to  his  more 
popular  lecture  on  "Clouds  and  Weather- 
signs,"  recently  published  in  "  Modern  Meteor¬ 
ology." 


barometric  reading,  whose  base  is  the 
difference  in  miles  between  the  two 
places.  Such  a  hypothetical  slope  is 
known  as  a  barometric  gradient  :  we 
might  thus  speak  of  a  gradient  of  so 
many  tenths  of  an  inch  in  so  many 
miles ;  but,  technically,  all  gradients 
are  reduced  to  a  base  of  sixty  miles,  and 
are  counted  in  hundredths  of  an  inch  : 
a  barometric  difference  of  one  hundredth 
of  an  inch  in  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  is 
a  gradient  one ;  seven  hundredths  is  a 
gradient  seven  ;  one  tenth,  that  is,  ten 
hundredths,  is  a  gradient  ten.  So 
counted  it  is  a  matter  of  observation 
that  the  number  of  the  gradient  is  also, 
roughly  speaking,  the  number  of  wind- 
force  according  to  the  usually  received 
Beaufort  scale  :  a  gradient  seven  thus 
denotes  a  wind  of  force  seien ;  and 
when  that,  or  any  greater  gradient,  is 
foreseen,  the  Meteorological  Office  is¬ 
sues  warnings  of  an  approaching  gale. 

The  American  warnings  which  have 
been  telegraphed  from  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  or  three  years  are,  we 
may  believe,  based  on  some  method  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  which  I  have  been  describ¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  proprietors  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  who  have  organized 
them,  have  determined  to  veil  their  pre¬ 
dictions  in  mystery,  so  that  we  cannot 
speak  of  them  with  any  certainty.  A 
very  common  idea  concerning  them  has 
been  that  they  are  warnings  of  American 
weather — of  a  cyclone,  observed  in 
America,  having  started  on  its  eastward 
course  across  the  Atlantic.  What  I 
have  been  saying  with  regard  to  our  own 
warnings  might  well  seem  to  support 
this  view  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
cyclone  has  ever  been  proved  to  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  ;  and  in  special 
cases  it  has  been  proved  that  a  cyclone 
appearing  here  about  the  time  that  one 
reported  as  having  left  the  American 
coast  might  be  supposed  to  be  due,  was 
not  the  same  ;  that  the  American  cy¬ 
clone  was  broken  up  on  the  way,  and 
never  crossed  some  stated  meridian. 
This  is  not  merely  the  belief  of  English 
meteorologists  :  it  is,  in  the  main,  that 
of  the  highest  of  all  American  authori¬ 
ties  —  Professor  Loomis  —  who  says, 
"  When  storms  from  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  enter  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
they  generally  undergo  important 
changes  in  a  few  days,  and  are  fre- 
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quently  merged  in  other  storms  which 
appear  to  originate  over  the  ocean,  so 
that  we  can  seldom  identify  a  storm  in 
its  course  entirely  across  the  Atlantic.” 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  cyclonic  disturbances  which 
come  to  this  country  originate  near  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  and  still  further 
east,  where  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the 
Arctic  current  come  together ;  where 
the  meeting  of  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
of  the  superincumbent  hot  and  cold  air. 
causes  much  condensation  of  vapor,  and 
disturbs  the  barometric  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  :  it  is  here,  too,  that  the 
prevailing  northerly  wind  of  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland  and  Baffin’s  Bay 
thrusts  itself  into  the  great  westerly 
wind  of  the  Atlantic,  thus  causing  fre- 
(juent  mechanical  disturbance  ;  so  that 
whichever  view  we  take  of  the  genesis 
of  a  cyclone,  it  is  here  we  have  to  look 
for  its  cradle,  and,  as  determined  by 
observation,  it  is  here  that  we  find  it. 
But  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  to 
New  York  is  less  than  half  the  distance 
to  England  ;  it  is  thus  possible  enough 
for  steamers,  arriving  almost  daily  from 
the  eastward,  to  carry  in  intelligence  on 
which  timely  warnings  may  occasionally 
be  based.  But  on  the  warnings,  as 
they  have  hitherto  been  sent,  little  reli¬ 
ance  is  to  be  placed  ;  not  more  than 
about  1 7  i>er  cent  of  them  are  correct, 
rather  more  than  42  per  cent  are  alto¬ 
gether  wrong,  and  the  rest  are  either 
vague,  or  imperfect,  or  out  of  date. 
From  the  very  scanty  data  on  which  we 
suppose  the  warnings  to  be  calculated, 
it  is  evident  that  a  large  percentage  of 
such  mistakes  must  be  expected  ;  and 
the  expectation  is  increased  when  we 
know  the  difficulty  attending  on  secrecy, 
to  which  the  forecasts  are  needlessly 
subjected.  If  the  information  derived 
from  the  ships’  logs  was  itself  sent  over 
in  such  a  form  as  to  permit  of  its  being 
worked  up  w’ith  other  material,  much 
good  might  follow  :  but  about  this — so 
far  as  the  New  York  iferald  is  con¬ 
cerned — there  would  be  nothing  sen¬ 
sational  ;  and  sensation,  we  are  to  un¬ 
derstand,  is,  for  a  newspaper,  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  advancement 
of  science  or  the  safety  of  navigation. 

I  have  been  so  far  speaking  exclusively 
of  cyclonic  weather,  the  frequency  of 
which  justly  entitles  it  to  the  priority  ; 


but  the  opposite  type,  which  belongs  to 
the  anti-cyclone,  may  not  be  overlooked. 
In  almost  every  conceivable  respect,  the 
anti-cyclone  is  different  from  the  cy¬ 
clone.  The  cyclone  comes  in  from  the 
west,  and  moves  with  more  or  less  rapid¬ 
ity  and  regularity  towards  the  east  :  the 
anti-cyclone  appears  rather  to  form 
where  it  is  observed,  and  to  stay  there  ; 
it  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  in 
some  measure  a  reaction  from  a  high 
pressure  to  the  eastward  ;  but  in  any 
case,  it  does  not  advance,  or  rather,  it 
seems  to  sway  slowly  backwards  and 
forwards.  T'he  cyclone  is  generally 
marked  by  large  gradients,  strong 
winds,  disturbed  weather  :  the  anti-cy¬ 
clone,  on  the  contrary,  has  small  gradi¬ 
ents,  light  winds,  and  calm,  fine,  lasting 
weather.  Above  all,  the  w’eather  of  the 
cyclone,  as  it  affects  us,  is  insular,  that 
of  the  anti-cyclone  is  continental  :  the 
cyclone  comes  off  the  Atlantic,  and 
brings  with  it  at  all  times,  on  a  souther¬ 
ly  or  south-westerly  wind,  the  warmth 
and  moisture  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  soften¬ 
ing  the  cold  of  winter  or  mitigating  the 
heat  of  summer,  even  though  it  occasion¬ 
ally  floods  our  fields  or  smashes  our 
coasting-vessels  into  chips  ;  the  anti-cy¬ 
clone,  on  the  other  hand,  broods  over 
the  steppes  of  Russia  or  the  plains  of 
Germany  or  France,  and  brings,  on  a 
light  easterly  wind,  the  severe  cold  of  a 
Russian  winter,  or  the  fierce  heat  of  a 
continental  summer.  If  the  centre  of 
high  pressure  lies  over  Ireland,  we  have 
in  England  that  wind  from  the  north¬ 
east  which,  as  the  proverb  says,  "  is 
good  for  neither  man  nor  beast  if  it 
lies  over  Germany,  we  have  a  wind  from 
the  south,  but  of  a  very  different  type 
from  the  more  familiar  south  wind  of  a 
cyclone  ;  it  is  no  longer  mild  and  moist, 
but  might  almost  be  described  as  “an 
east  wind  with  a  kink  in  it it  is  dry 
and  extreme,  cold  in  winter,  hot  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  in  either  case  may  continue  for 
several  days,  until  the  high  pressure 
yields,  the  anti-cyclone  breaks  up,  dis¬ 
perses,  and  is  swept  away  by  our  preva¬ 
lent  westerly  wind. 

1  have  thus  attempted  to  give  some 
account  of  the  principle  on  which  mod¬ 
em  weather  forecasting  is  based.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  any 
such  account  is  necessarily  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  outline.  The  whole  subject  is 
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not  to  be  compressed  into  a  few  pages  ; 
much  of  the  theory  is  yet  very  doubtful, 
much  of  the  practice  is  still,  in  great 
measure,  empirical.  Above  all,  the  rel¬ 
ative  weight  which  has  to  be  given  to 
the  many  detailed  observations,  often 
conflicting  in  their  evidence,  is  a  {>oint 
which  perhaps  nothing  but  careful  study 
and  long  experience  can  decide.  A 
theoretical  cyclone  is,  on  paper  at  lea.st, 
a  very  simple  thing  :  the  actual  thing,  as 
it  exists  in  nature,  assumes  many  differ¬ 
ent  forms,  and  the  species  can  no  more 
l)e  fully  described  in  one  than  can  the 
whole  human  race  be  described  by 
Olivia’s  celebrated  inventory  :  “  Item, 
two  lips  indifferent  red  ;  item,  two  gray 
eyes,  with  lids  to  them  ;  item,  one  neck, 
one  chin,  and  so  forth.”  Every  cy¬ 
clone,  as  every  face,  has  a  character  of 
its  own  :  one  may  be  regular,  equable. 


gentle ;  another  wild,  passionate, 
stormy  :  one  may  be  solitary,  dragging 
the  whole  body  of  neighboring  air  into 
its  own  selfish  whirl  ;  another  may 
have  a  social  disposition,  and  be  one  of 
a  group,  or  may  throw  off  smaller  ones 
and  pass  along,  surrounded  by  a  more 
or  less  numerous  and  turbulent  family. 
To  arrive  at  any  conclusion  with  regard 
to  the  behavior  of  things  so  multiform 
and  various,  is  of  the  very  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  and  whilst  we  can  see  in  our 
daily  paper  that  the  Meteorological 
Office  has  made  a  vast  stride  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  task,  we  are 
not  to  expect  that  the  forecasts  will  be 
absolutely  free  from  mistakes.  We  can¬ 
not  be  so  surprised  at  their  occasional 
failures  as  we  are  at  their  general  accu¬ 
racy. — Fraser's  Magazine. 


AN  EDITOR'S  TROUBLES.* 

BY  WILI.I.\M  MINTO. 


Ought  private  letters  to  an  editor 
from  his  contributors  to  be  published  ? 
Mr.  Macvey  Napier  was  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  eighteen  years, 
from  1829  to  1847.  Among  his  corre¬ 
spondents  during  that  periGd  were  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
time :  Macaulay,  Brougham,  Lytton, 
Jeffrey,  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
John  Mill,  and  many  others  of  less  note. 
They  wrote  to  him  long  letters — letters 
were  as  a  rule  longer  then  than  they  are 
now  —  proposing  articles,  deprecating 
corrections,  expressing  opinions  about 
the  work  of  their  fellow-laborers,  mak¬ 
ing  themselves  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  occasionally 
throwing  in  scraps  of  gossip  about  com¬ 
mon  acquaintances  and  the  events  of 
the  day.  It  was  Mr,  Napier’s  practice 
to  keep  these  documents,  and  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  them  was  recently  printed  by 
his  son  for  private  circulation.  The 
privilege  of  reading  them  is  now  extend¬ 
ed  to  all  who  choose  to  avail  themselves 
of  it.  Many  doubtless  will  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  privilege,  for  the  letters 


*  Selection  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  late 
Afact>ey  Napier,  Esq.  Edited  by  his  Son, 
Macvey  Napier. 


contain  abundance  of  -dainty  morsels  for 
the  curious  ;  but  while  we  read  and 
smile,  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  ban¬ 
ish  the  thought  that  what  we  read  was 
not  intended  for  our  inspection,  and  that 
much  of  it  could  only  have  been  written 
in  confidence.  In  fact  it  is  only  the 
confidential  part  of  an  editor’s  corre- 
s|)ondence  that  possesses  any  lively  inter¬ 
est  for  the  general  reader.  The  busi¬ 
ness  communications  which  pass  be¬ 
tween  editor  and  contributor  have  some 
value  for  the  minute  biographer,  the 
close  student  of  character  and  literary 
development,  but  for  all  but  this  small 
fraction  of  mankind  the  passage  of  a  few 
years,  or  even  months,  makes  them  flat 
and  stale.  What  the  multitude  likes  to 
pick  out  of  such  papers  is  precisely  what 
the  writers  of  them  would  have  been 
most  anxious  to  conceal  from  the  gener¬ 
al  eye,  their  opinion  of  their  own  work, 
and  their  opinion  of  the  work  of  their 
fellow-contributors.  There  is  not  so 
much  of  this  in  the  selection  from  Mr. 
Napier’s  letters  as  there  might  have  been 
if  some  of  his  correspondents  had  been 
less  guarded,  or  if  the  selector  had  been 
less  scrupulous  in  his  choice  ;  but  there 
is  a  good  deal,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
salt  of  the  volume.  Yet  it  is  a  trouble- 
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some  question  in  rigid  ethics  whether  were  three  in  numlier — the  effect  upon 
the  individual,  who  would  as  soon  think  the  general  body  of  the  contributors, 
of  publishing  his  love-letters  as  his  pri-  the  effect  upon  the  general  body  of  read- 


vate  letters  to  an  editor,  ought  thus  to 
be  sacrificed  for  the  amusement  of  the 
majority.  All  who  love  gossip,  with  a 
tender  conscience,  must  be  secretly  glad 
that  the  owners  of  interesting  confiden¬ 
tial  correspondence  are  seldom  unwilling 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
this  delicate  point.  Unhappily,  it  will 
not  trouble  the  inheritors  of  the  letters, 
telegrams,  and  post-cards  of  the  present 
generation. 

We  are  helped  to  get  rid  of  any  linger¬ 
ing  scruples  that  we  may  feel  alwut 
our  right  to  enjoy  the  amusing  lights  in 
which  some  of  Mr.  Napier’s  correspond¬ 
ents  are  placed  by  the  publication  of 
their  letters,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  editor  himself.  .\n  edi¬ 
tor  in  his  lifetime  gets  but  scant  justice. 
He  IS  lucky  if  he  possess  a  self-apjirov- 
ing  conscience.  Very  rarely  does  a 
voice  of  approval  reach  him  from  the 
outside.  Good-natured  friends  who 
write  to  congratulate  him  on  his  last  num¬ 
ber,  invariably  append  some  irritating 
“  but  ”  which  turns  the  praise  into  bit¬ 
terness.  It  is  an  excellent  number  on  the 
whole,  but  why  did  he  not  draw  his  pen 
through  such  and  such  ?  And  how  can 
he  allow  So-and-so  to  go  on  writing  on 
subjects  on  which  he  does  not  know  the 
merest  rudiments  ?  When  people  are  dis¬ 
pleased  with  any  thing  in  their  periodical 
they  lay  the  blame  upon  the  editor  ; 
when  any  thing  strikes  them  as  particu¬ 
larly  good,  they  w’onder  who  wrote  it. 
T'his  is  as  it  should  be,  but  the  poor  edi¬ 
tor — to  whom,  it  may  be,  some  touch  of 
the  goodness  is  due,  and  who  has  been 
compelled  to  retain  passages  intensely  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  his  own  taste,  out  of  re¬ 
gard  for  the  feelings  or  the  services  of  a 
valuable  member  of  his  staff — is  apt  to 
think  that  hard  measure  is  dealt  out  to 
him.  The  world  knows  nothing  of  his 
difficulties.  On  one  occasion,  when  Mr. 
Napier  was  more  than  usually  distracted 
and  perplexed,  and  had  taken  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  predecessor.  Lord  Jeffrey, 
that  experienced  and  logical  authority 
began  his  reply  with  a  clear  classification 
of  the  main  considerations  by  which  an 
editor  ought  to  be  guided  in  deciding 
the  all-important  question  of  admis¬ 
sion  or  rejection.  These  considerations 


ers,  and  the  effect  in  the  editor’s  delib¬ 
erate  opinion  upon  the  advancement  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  right.  Here 
alone  is  a  sufficiency  of  embarrassing 
considerations  for  a  hesitating  mind, 
disturbed  by  circumstances  from  the 
healthy  rule  of  trusting  to  its  instincts, 
and  Lord  Jeffrey  could  probably  have 
given  many  others  of  a  more  subtle  and 
annoying  kind.  An  editor,  in  fact,  has 
all  the  worry  of  a  police  magistrate, 
without  statutes  to  direct  him,  without 
the  majesty  of  the  law  to  hedge  him 
round  with  respect,  and  with  the  para¬ 
lyzing  disadvantage  that  many  of  the 
offenders  who  apjiear  in  his  court  are 
his  own  personal  friends  and  indispen¬ 
sable  associates. 

It  was  due  in  common  fairness  that 
the  world  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  difficulties  with  which  Mr. 
Napier  had  to  struggle,  as  the  head  of  a 
famous  organization,  and  the  dignity, 
firmness,  and  tact  with  which  he  main¬ 
tained  his  position  and  did  his  duty. 
He  came  after  a  more  famous  man  than 
himself  in  the  management  of  the  Ed¬ 
inburgh  Rnnai\  and  was  placed  in 
authority  over  other  men  of  note  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  Ra'ieio 
from  its  commencement.  Very  rare 
qualities  indeed  were  needed  to  preserve 
the  necessary  discipline  without  estrang¬ 
ing  support  essential  to  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  great  quarterly.  Mr.  Na¬ 
pier’s  task  was  comparatively  easy  in 
dealing  with  outsiders  who  knocked  at 
his  door  seeking  admission.  "  There 
can  be  no  more  respectable  vehicle,” 
Mr.  Carlyle  once  wrote,  “  for  any  Brit¬ 
ish  man’s  speculations  than  it  (the  Ed¬ 
inburgh  Revieui)  is  and  has  always  been. 

It  was  not  only  honorable  to  write  for 
the  Edinburgh  Rfrieu\  but  profitable, 
for  it  paid  liberally,  as  a  respectable 
journal  should.  Hencb,  Mr.  Napier’s 
offers  of  contributions  were  numerous. 
All  the  highest  talent  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  attached  fugle¬ 
men  of  the  opposite  party,  was  at  his 
service.  The  large  body  of  political  in- 
differentists,  of  men  of  letters  pure  and 
simple,  desired  no  more  respectable, 
and  could  obtain  no  more  profitable, 
vehicle  for  their  speculations  than  the 
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.  Edinburgh  Revimu  But  for  successful 
dealing  with  his  numerous  volunteers 
Mr.  Napier  needed  only  a  moderate 
share  of  two  great  gifts — caution  in  ac¬ 
cepting,  and  courtesy  in  declining.  He 
had  a  large  share  of  both.  When  he 
was  in  doubt  or  difficulty,  he  seems  to 
have  consulted  Jeffrey,  with  whom  he 
remained  on  cordial  terms.  Jeffrey’s 
advice  was  invaluable,  and  it  was  never 
obtruded,  but  always  given  with  admi* 
rable  regard  to  editorial  rights  and  sus¬ 
ceptibilities.  It  was  with  Jeffrey’s  ad¬ 
vice  that  Mr.  Napier  forlihed  himself 
when  writers  of  somewhat  more  ad¬ 
vanced  views,  or  more  lively  style  than 
suited  the  traditions  of  the  Revinv, 
sought  to  make  it  a  vehicle  for  their 
speculations.  The  opinions  and  tastes 
of  the  two  men  were  so  thoroughly  in 
accord  that  there  was  no  breach  of  con¬ 
tinuity  when  the  editorship  passed  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  As  shrewd,  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  men,  they  were  both  aware 
of  the  value  of  lively  writing  ;  but  they 
had  to  consider  also  that  the  Ra'iew 
had  reached  decorous  middle  age,  and 
was  the  organ  of  a  triumphant  party, 
and  that  it  was  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  that  its  contents,  whether  lively  or 
dull,  should  be  safe.  When  Charles 
Dickens  wrote  asking  whether  it  would 
“  meet  the  purposes  of  the  Review  to 
come  out  strongly  against  any  system 
of  education  based  exclusively  on  the 
principles  of  the  Established  Church,” 
and  proposing  to  show  ”  why  such  a 
thing  as  the  Church  Catechism  is  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  state  of  ignorance 
that  now  prevails  ;  and  why  no  system 
but  one,  so  general  in  great  religious 
principles  as  to  include  all  creeds,  can 
meet  the  wants  and  understandings  of 
the  dangerous  clas.ses  of  society,”  one 
can  imagine  how  the  editor’s  mind  was 
tossed  between  desire  and  fear.  The 
])roposal  was  probably  not  considered 
safe.  Dickens  wrote  again  to  propose 
an  article  on  the  Abolition  of  Capital 
Punishment.  Jeffrey,  who  was  one  of 
Dickens’s  most  enthusiastic  admirers, 
was  consulted,  and  approved  of  the 
idea  ;  but  the  novelist  wrote  at  the  last 
moment  to  say  that  he  was  living  in 
such  a  ”  maze  of  distractions,”  with 
”  so  many  insuperable  obstacles  crowd¬ 
ed  into  the  way  of  his  pursuits,”  that  he 
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could  not  p>ossibly  write  the  article  in 
time  for  the  next  number. 

With  Thackeray  Mr.  Napier  was 
hardly  more  fortunate.  A  review  from 
his  hand  appeared  in  October,  1845, 
three  years  before  the  publication  of 
“  Vanity  Fair.”  The  subject  was  N.  P. 
Willis’s  ”  Dashes  at  Life,”  in  discussing 
which  there  was  little  room  for  conflict¬ 
ing  with  the  political  principles  of  the 
Ra'iew.  But  Thackeray  ran  against 
another  rock — the  severe  taste  of  the 
editor.  ”  From  your  liberal  payment,” 
he  wrote,  in  acknowledging  receipt  of 
his  honorarium,  “  1  can’t  but  conclude 
that  you  reward  me,  not  only  for  labor¬ 
ing,  but  for  being  mutilated  in  your  ser¬ 
vice.  1  assure  you  I  suffered  cruelly  by 
the  amputation  which  you  were  obliged 
to  inflict  upon  my  poor  dear  paper. 

1  mourn  still — as  w’hat  father  can  help 
doing  for  his  children  ? — for  several  live¬ 
ly  jokes  and  promising  facetice^  which 
were  born  and  might  have  lived  but  for 
your  scissors,  urged  by  ruthless  neces¬ 
sity.”  Jeffrey  did  not  think  much  of 
the  article,  even  after  all  this  pruning 
and  trimming.  The  taste  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Ra'iav  was  very  severe  in  some 
directions.  Thackeray  was  not  the  only 
contributor  who  had  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  his  children,  and  it  is  curious  to  note 
the  different  forms  in  which  they  ex¬ 
pressed  their  grief  and  anger.  A  youth¬ 
ful  aspirant,  such  as  G.  H.  Lewes  was 
in  1842,  is  all  submission  and  sweet 
reasoftableness,  even  when  an  article  is 
returned  to  him  to  be  entirely  rewritten. 
It  is  not  ”  unpleasant  to  his  feelings  to 
submit  to  alterations  he  is  ”  at  all 
times  anxious  to  alter  and  to  receive 
criticism,  however  severe  and  he 
writes  as  if  he  meant  it.  'fhe  courteous 
Bulwer  Lytton  is  not  less  complaisant  ; 
but  though  he  thanks  the  editor  with 
every  appearance  of  cordiality  for 
”  smoothing  his  article  into  shape,  ”  and 
hopes  that  he  will  never  hesitate  to  cut 
out  what  he  does  not  like,  he  declares 
himself  unable  to  understand  some  gen¬ 
eral  hints  as  to  his  faults  of  style. 
Macaulay  was  equally  generous  in  his 
professions  of  submission,  but  not  so 
successful  in  concealing  his  feelings 
when  the  knife  was  actually  applied. 
”  1  hope  you  will  not  scruple  to  exercise 
your  prerogative,”  he  writes.  ’’You 
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will  not  find  me  a  refractory  subject.” 
But  we  find  him  soon  afterwards  com¬ 
plaining  that  ”  the  passages  omitted 
were  the  most  pointed  and  ornamental 
sentences  in  the  review.”  One  contrib¬ 
utor,  and  one  only,  made  a  clear  and 
frank  l)argain  beforehand  that  his  arti¬ 
cles  were  not  to  be  trified  with.  When 
Mr.  Carlyle  was  asked  to  write  for  the 
Review^  he  explained  without  the  least 
flummery  on  what  conditions  he  was 
willing  to  try  his  hand.  ”  My  respected 
friend,  your  predecessor,”  he  wrote, 
”  had  some  difficulty  with  me  in  adjust¬ 
ing  the  respective  prerogatives  of  author 
and  editor,  for  though  not,  as  1  hope, 
insensible  to  fair  reason,  1  used  some¬ 
times  to  rebel  against  what  I  reckoned 
mere  authority,  and  this  partly  perhaps 
as  a  matter  of  literary  conscience  ;  be¬ 
ing  wont  to  write  nothing  without  study¬ 
ing  it  if  possible  to  the  bottom,  and 
writing  always  with  an  almost  painful 
feeling  of  scrupulosity,  that  light  edito¬ 
rial  hacking  and  hewing  to  right  and  left 
was  in  general  nowise  to  my  mind.  In 
what  degree  the  like  difficulties  might 
occur  between  you  and  me,  1  cannot 
pretend  to  guess  ;  however,  if  you  are 
willing,  then  I  also  am  willing,  to  try.” 
'I’he  sturdy  independence  of  this  under¬ 
standing  left  no  room  for  the  petty 
wrangling  over  flowers  of  rhetoric  and 
sallies  of  wit  which  embitter  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  editor  and  contributor. 
Mr.  Napier  appiears  to  have  been  an  ed¬ 
itor  with  whom  it  would  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  quarrel  satisfactorily.  He  was 
most  painstaking  in  his  courtesy,  untir¬ 
ing  in  his  efforts  to  make  his  alterations 
pleasant  to  the  victim.  Once,  indeed, 
he  threw  the  gentle-hearted  Leigh  Hunt 
into  an  agony  by  an  incautious  word. 
Hunt  wrote  to  him  gayly  proposing  a 
”  very  chatty”  article  on  some  subject. 
He  replied  that  he  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  a  “  gentlemanlike”  article.  But 
on  the  intercession  of  Macaulay,  to 
whom  the  wounded  essayist  made  com¬ 
plaint,  Mr.  Napier  explained  that  he 
meant  no  offence,  and  explained  it  with 
such  politeness,  and  so  completely  re¬ 
stored  Leigh  Hunt’s  easy  temper,  that 
he  borrowed  ten  pounds  from  Macaulay 
a  few  days  afterwards. 

But  all  Mr.  Napier’s  worries  with  the 
mass  of  his  contributors  and  applicants 
were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  one 


great  embarrassment  of  his  editorship —  , 
his  relations  with  “  tremendous  Harry 
Brougham.”  How  to  keep  Brougham, 
and  how  to  keep  him  within  bounds, 
and  how  to  keep  him  without  losing 
Macaulay,  were  problems  which  gave 
Mr.  Napier  many  anxious  moments  dur¬ 
ing  his  first  ten  years  of  office.  He 
could  not  afford  to  lose  either  Brough¬ 
am  or  Macaulay.  Without  them  the 
Review  would  have  been  intolerably 
dull.  The  abundance  of  heavy  matter 
to  which  the  editor's  severe  taste  and 
the  restraints  of  his  traditions  condemned 
it,  would  have  sunk  the  Review  beneath 
the  level  of  popular  request  if  the  sup¬ 
porting  force,  the  buoyancy,  the  intense 
life  and  movement  of  their  writing  had 
been  withdrawn.  It  seems  strange  to 
the  present  generation  that  the  retention 
of  Brougham’s  services  should  ever  have 
been  an  object  of  such  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  There  is  not  much  life  in  his 
contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Rex’inv 
now.  A  back  number,  with  five  of  his 
articles  in  it — he  boasted  some  thirty- 
five  years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Reinew  that  he  had  written  about  a 
fifth  of  its  whole  bulk — is  not  a  book 
that  one  takes  from  the  shelf  for  a  half- 
hour’s  refreshment  and  delight.  But 
though  Brougham’s  articles  are  dry 
bones  to  us,  they  had  a  vigorous  life  in 
their  day.  The  pulse  of  the  time  beat 
violently — very  violently — in  them.  We 
can  see  only  the  rusty  machinery  with 
which  the  stage  thunder  and  lightning 
was  manufactured,  in  the  now  deserted 
theatre,  the  tattered,  moth-eaten  robes 
in  which  the  great  actor  draped  himself  ; 
his  contemporaries  were  filled  with  the 
excitement  and  passion  of  the  play. 
There  was  no  such  incarnation  of  force, 
loud,  tempestuous,  overpowering  force, 
in  his  time  as  Brougham.  He  is  often 
called  an  ”  extraordinary”  man,  and 
extraordinary  he  was  in  all  conscience. 
About  the  time  when  Mr.  Napier  came 
in  contact  with  him,  he  w’as  the  greatest 
individual  power  in  English  ]>olitical 
life.  There  was  no  parliamentary  de¬ 
bater  whose  hostility  was  so  much  to  be 
feared,  and  outside  Parliament,  among 
the  masses  of  the  people,  there  was  no 
hero  worshipped  with  such  enthusiasm. 
His  splendid  oratory  in  defence  of 
Queen  Caroline  had  put  the  crown  on 
his  reputation,  and  he  had  added  many 
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dazzling  jewels  to  it  by  his  eloquent 
championship  of  philanthropic  schemes 
and  popular  causes,  and  his  unmeasured 
and  overpowering  vituperation  of  their 
enemies.  With  all  these  elements  of 
greatness,  which  enabled  him  to  render 
invaluable  services  to  enlightenment  and 
progress,  w’ith  all  this  solid  gold,  there 
was  a  large  admixture  of  baser  matter. 
There  is  and  must  be  this  admixture  in 
all  greatness,  and  it  is  not  as  a  rule  good 
to  dwell  upon  it.  But  Brougham  left 
the  world  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
The  same  Titanic  energy  which  threw 
the  grander  parts  of  his  “  extraordinary” 
composition  into  glorious  prominence, 
would  not  suffer  the  baser  parts  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  shade.  He  had  a  passion 
for  engrossing  the  whole  credit  of  every 
enterprise  with  which  he  was  connected. 
He  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  a  col¬ 
league  when  it  served  his  ambition,  and 
there  was  no  trick  to  which  he  would 
not  resort  to  remove  whatever  stood  in 
his  way.  No  human  being  could  possi¬ 
bly  have  known  all  that  Brougham  pre¬ 
tended  to  know,  but  the  extent  and  va¬ 
riety  of  his  knowledge  was  gigantic,  and 
no  human  being  ever  possessed  such  a 
power  of  disguising  ignorance  by  over¬ 
bearing  talk.  At  the  time  when  he 
was  celebrated  throughout  the  country 
— justly  celebrated,  we  must  not  forget 
— as  the  author  of  great  legal  reforms, 
the  leader  of  the  movement  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  indispensable 
patron  of  wide-reaching  schemes  for  the 
extension  of  education,  his  ministerial 
colleagues  were  groaning  over  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  untrustworthiness,  and  a 
good-natured  friend  was  following  him 
all  over  London  to  enjoy  the  humor  of 
him  as  a  phenomenon,  the  marvellous 
abundance  and  gayety  of  his  talk,  the 
childlike  caprices  of  his  arrogance,  his 
browbeating  of  dignitaries,  his  exagger¬ 
ated  deference  to  men  of  small  account, 
his  uncontrollable  indiscretions,  his  ab¬ 
surd  affectations,  and  above  all,  the 
audacity  of  his  lies.  And  the  most  re¬ 
markable  part  of  it  all  was  that  there 
was  no  more  thorough  sympathizer  with 
this  peculiar  humor  than  Lord  Brough¬ 
am  himself.  He  was  indeed  an  “extra¬ 
ordinary”  man. 

Mr.  Napier’s  correspondence  shows 
strong  light  upon  one  little  corner  of  the 
vast  whirlpool  which  this  extraordinary 
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man  made  round  him.  The  whole 
character  of  the  man  comes  out  in  these 
letters — his  domineering  spirit,  his  un¬ 
scrupulousness,  the  curious  cowardice 
which  lay  at  the  heart  of  all  his  bluster¬ 
ing,  his  marvellous  appetite  and  capacity 
for  work.  There  are  touches  of  kindli¬ 
ness  too,  which  serve  to  redeem  what  is 
in  some  respects  a  repulsive  exhibition. 
The  cowardice  of  the  giant  is,  as  it  hap¬ 
pens,  a  redeeming  feature,  and  gives  an 
aspect  of  comedy  to  what  might  other¬ 
wise  arouse  simple  indignation  and  dis¬ 
gust.  The  objects  for  which,  in  his 
relations  with  the  Edinburgh  Review^  he 
put  forth  his  despotic  will  were  petty  in 
themselves,  and  the  results  would  not 
have  been  tragic  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
them.  The  utmost  that  the  despot 
achieved,  beyond  keeping  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  editor  in  a  constant  worry,  was  to 
throw  some  of  his  fellow-contributors, 
and  notably  Macaulay,  into  fine  frenzies 
of  heroic  anger,  which  at  this  distance  of 
time  Macaulay  himself  might  afford  to 
smile  at.  More  than  this  the  great  per¬ 
turbing  agent,  the  Satan  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  Paradise,  was  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  accomplish,  for  he  encountered  in- 
Mr.  Napier  a  man  of  singularly  firm* 
will,  and  he  always  gave  in  when  hard, 
pushed,  invariably  protesting  that  his. 
meaning  had  been  ’  misunderstood,  andi 
that  all  his  desires  were  as  reasonable  as. 
his  motives  were  pure  and  public-spirit¬ 
ed.  Defeat  had  no  power  to  mortify  his. 
exuberant  vitality  ;  when  beaten  in  one 
quarter,  he  flew  off  to  another,  heart' 
and  soul,  without  a  backward  glance. 
The  imperturbable  self  -  satisfaction  of 
the  man  shows  itself  in  many  droll  shapes . 
in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Napier.  We  find 
him  describing  with  undisguised  pride 
the  number  of  pages  he  has  written  in  a 
given  time,  the  distance  he  has  travelled 
without  sleep  or  remission  of  work,  the 
respect  paid  to  him  by  great  people, 
the  prodigious  effect  produced  by  his 
speeches.  "  I  was  obliged,”  he  writes 
on  one  occasion,  "  to  exert  myself  last: 
night  as  1  had  not  done  for  years.  The 
speech  has  made  a  great  noise  ;  but  if  it 
had  one  fault,  there  was  no  relief,  no 
ordinary  matter  for  the  mind  to  rest  up¬ 
on.  Every  sentence  was  a  figure  or  a 
passage.  1  marked  that  for  an  hour  and. 
a  half  by  the  clock,  I  was  speaking  in 
tropes  and  allusions.”  But  above  all,, 
40 
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when  he  had  quarrelled  irreconcilably 
with  the  Whigs,  he  loved  to  dwell  upon 
the  vigor  with  which  he  had  trampled 
upon  them  in  debate.  "  My  fairness 
towards  the  vile  clique  of  the  present 
Government,”  he  says,  for  example, 

”  whose  treatment  of  me  has  been  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  ingratitude,  baseness, 
and  treachery,  is  more  than  I  can  well 
justify  to  my  own  pride.  However,  1 
punish  them  daily  in  Parliament,  and 
that  may  suffice.”  ”  Depend  upon  it,” 
he  says  again,  ”  there  is  no  great  com¬ 
fort  ever  accrues  to  those  who  try  their 
hands  upon  my  back.”  His  greatest 
triumph  of  all  was  secured  when  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  giving  out 
that  he  had  been  killed  in  a  carriage  ac¬ 
cident,  to  see  what  the  newspapers  would 
say  of  him.  The  sensation  caused  by 
the  report  gave  a  banquet  to  his  vanity 
in  which  he  exulted  hugely.  ”  A  lie,” 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Napier,  "  daily  repeated 
by  two  or  three  papers  in  London  and 
one  in  Edinburgh,  has  deceived  you  all, 
namely,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
have  no  longer  any  care  about  me,  and 
that  my  ‘  useless,  worthless,  and  mis¬ 
chievous  life  ’  (such  is  their  language) 
was  done  for  all  purposes.  Is  it  so  ? 
Look  at  the  last  week  and  tell.  1  as¬ 
sure  you  this  room  is  filled  with  news¬ 
papers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  ; 
some  crying  peccari  for  having  ever  at¬ 
tacked  me,  others  thanking  God  they 
never  had  been  seduced  by  the  Treasury 
jobbers  into  such  a  course.  Let  this 
show  the  risk  of  men  in  a  party  giving 
up  an  old  leader,  because  another  hap¬ 
pened  for  the  hour  to  be  invested  with 
office.”  Of  course  he  did  not  fail  to 
declare  that  the  report  of  his  death  was 
the  invention  of  his  enemies,  that  they 
might  have  an  op})ortunity  of  “letting 
loose  their  papers  on  him,  and  Tom 
Moore,  their  doggerel  poet.” 

It  was  not  merely  in  his  private  let¬ 
ters  to  Mr.  Napier  that  Brougham  ex¬ 
tolled  his  own  prowess  and  his  virtues. 
He  did  not  scruple  to  allude  to  himself 
in  his  articles  for  the  Revitiv  in  terms  of 
which  the  following  sentences  are  a 
specimen  :  “Of  all  the  portentous 
signs  of  the  times  for  the  present  Min¬ 
istry,  the  most  appalling  is  the  nearly 
unanimous  choice  of  Mr.  Brougham  to 
be  member  for  Yorkshire.  This  is  as¬ 
suredly  the  most  extraordinary  event  in 


the  history  of  party  politics.”  When 
he  could  not  puff  himself,  he  more  than 
hinted  how  and  when  it  was  desirable 
that  others  should  render  him  that  ser¬ 
vice.  At  a  very  early  period  in  their 
collaboration  for  the  Rn'ieWy  this  brought 
him  into  collision  with  Macaulay.  Short¬ 
ly  after  the  Yorkshire  election,  he  wrote 
to  the  editor  concerning  a  speech  of  his 
on  Colonial  Slavery  that  “  T.  Macaulay 
is  to  prepare  a  leading  article  on  it  and 
the  subject  for  next  number,  which  1 
hope  will  be  first,  as  the  question  has, 
since  I  declared  against  the  right  of 
holding  men  in  slavery,  assumed  a  new 
aspect.”  When  this  was  mentioned  to 
Macaulay,  who  warmly  reciprocated 
Brougham’s  aversion,  he  replied  that 
the  triumph  in  'V’brkshire  must  have 
turned  his  brains  ;  and  he  flatly  refused 
to  make  Brougham’s  speech  his  text, 
adding,  “We  have  had  quite  enough  of 
puffing  and  flattering  each  other  in  the 
Edinburgh  Revieiv.  It  is  in  vile  taste 
for  men  united  in  one  literary  undertak¬ 
ing  to  exchange  these  favors.”  Very 
soon  afterwards  a  more  serious  breach 
occurred  between  the  two  contributors. 
Macaulay  had  been  engaged  to  write  an 
article  on  the  French  Revolution  of 
July,  and  had  nearly  finished  it  when 
Brougham  unexpectedly  claimed  the 
subject  for  his  pen.  “  1  must  beg,”  he 
wrote,  “  and,  indeed,  make  a  point  of 
giving  you  my  thoughts  on  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  therefore,  pray  send  off  your 
countermand  to  Macaulay.  The  reason 
is  this  :  all  our  movements  next  session 
turns  upon  that  pivot,  and  I  can  trust 
no  one  but  myself  with  it,  either  in  or 
out  of  Parliament.”  Readers  of  Mr. 
Trevelyan’s  biography  know  the  indig¬ 
nation  with  which  the  countermand  was 
received  by  Macaulay,  dictated  as  it  was 
by  “  the  person  of  all  persons  on  earth 
to  whom  he  felt  least  inclined  to  stoop, 
and  how  nearly  it  occasioned  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  his  invaluable  services  from 
the  Ra'irw. 

Macaulay  did  in  fact  declare  that  he 
would  write  no  more  after  such  an  in¬ 
sult,  but  Mr.  Napier’s  tact  persuaded 
him  to  relent.  No  collision  occurred 
again  between  the  two  great  rivals. 
Brougham  was  left  in  undisturbed  pos¬ 
session  of  contemporary  politics,  and 
Macaulay,  happily  as  it  proved  for  his 
own  fame  and  the  delight  of  his  readers. 
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sought  other  fields  of  disquisition.  But 
though  their  paths  did  not  henceforth 
cross,  they  continued  in  their  private 
letters  to  the  editor  to  express  their 
opinions  of  each  other’s  performances. 
There  is  comparatively  little  piquancy 
in  Macaulay’s  comments  on  Brougham. 
They  are  simply  the  hard  truth,  sharply 
expressed,  the  cool  cutting  judgments  of 
an  enemy  confident  in  his  own  superior¬ 
ity.  In  remarking  on  Brougham’s 
“  characters”  of  public  men  in  the  time 
of  George  III.,  he  c.an  afford  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  their  ”  Very  high  merit.”  "  They 
are,  indeed,”  he  says,  ”  models  of  mag¬ 
azine  writing,  as  distinguished  from 
other  sorts  of  waiting.  They  are  not,  1 
think,  made  for  duration.  Every  thing 
about  them  is  exaggerated,  incorrect, 
sketchy.  .  .  .  'I'he  style,  though  strik¬ 
ing  and  animated,  will  not  bear  exami¬ 
nation  through  a  single  paragraph.  But 
the  effect,  on  first  perusal,  is  great,  and 
few  people  read  an  article  in  a  Review 
twice.  A  bold,  dashing,  scene-painting 
manner  is  that  which  always  succeeds 
best  in  periodical  writing.  1  have  no 
doubt  that  these  lively  and  vigorous 
papers  of  Lord  Brougham’s  will  be  of 
more  use  to  you  than  more  highly-fin¬ 
ished  compositions.”  In  another  letter 
Macaulay  laughs  at  Brougham’s  preten¬ 
sions  to  universal  genius.  ”  Brougham 
does  one  thing  well,  two  or  three  things 
indifferently,  and  a  hundred  things  de¬ 
testably.  His  Parliamentary  speaking 
is  admirable,  his  forensic  speaking  poor, 
his  writings,  at  the  very  best,  second  rate. 
As  to  his  ‘  Hydrostatics,’  his  ‘  Political 
Philosophy,’  his  ‘  Equity  Judgments,’ 
and  his  *  Translations  from  the  Greek,’ 
they  are  really  below  contempt.  ”  Broug¬ 
ham’s  criticisms  of  Macaulay  are  much 
less  cool  and  balanced.  They  contain  but 
a  grain  of  truth  to  a  pailful  of  malice. 
But  there  is  an  individual  spice,  a  half- 
insane  oddity  in  the  vehemence  of  their 
malice,  which  makes  them  infinitely  more 
amusing.  Macaulay’s  essay  on  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Temple  “is  an  excellent  paper, 
only  he  does  take  a  terrible  space  to  turn 
in.  Good  God  !  what  an  awful  man  he 
would  have  been  in  Nisi  Prius  !  He 
can  say  nothing  under  ten  pages.  He 
takes  as  long  to  delineate  three  charac¬ 
ters  of  little  importance  as  I  have  to 
sketch  ten,  the  greatest  in  the  whole 
world.  1  really  wish  you  could  give 


him  a  hint ;  and  as  it  is  the  only,  or  al¬ 
most  the  only  thing  he  wants  {^some 
bread  to  all  his  sack  is  another  and  a 
sad  want)  he  may  well  bear  a  hint.  ’  ’  In 
the  essay  on  Bacon,  Brougham  detected 
a  graver  fault,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  him 
to  say  that  there  was  more  than  a  grain 
of  truth  in  this  particular  criticism. 

“  The  Bacon  is,  as  you  say,  very  strik¬ 
ing,  and  no  doubt  is  the  work  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  clever  man.”  But  “greater 
blunder  never  was  committed  than  the 
one  Macaulay  has  made  on  the  ‘  Induc¬ 
tive  Philosophy.’  He  is  quite  ignorant 
of  the  subject.  .  .  .  He  has  no  science  at 
all,  and  cannot  reason.  His  contempo¬ 
raries  at  Cambridge  always  said  he  had 
not  the  conception  of  what  an  argument 
was  ;  and  surely  it  was  not  right  for  a 
person  who  never  had  heard  of  Gilbert’s 
treatise  to  discuss  Bacon’s  originality — 
nay,  to  descant  on  Bacon  at  all,  who 
seems  never  to  have  read  the  ‘  Sylva 
Sylvarum  ’  (for  see  p.  83  about  ointments 
for  broken  bones)  ;  and  who  goes 
through  the  whole  of  his  speculation  or 
whatever  you  choose  to  term  it)  without 
making  any  allusion  to  Bacon’s  notori¬ 
ous  failure  when  he  came  to  put  his  own 
rules  in  practice,  and  without  seeming 
to  be  at  all  aware  that  Sir  I.  Newton 
was  an  experimental  philosopher.  ”  But 
these  complaints  are  tame  compared 
with  the  strain  'of  indignant  remon¬ 
strance  which  Brougham  poured  forth  to 
the  editor  upon  the  appearance  of  Macau¬ 
lay’s  essay  on  Clive.  “  I  have  no  heart 
to  say  one  word  on  any  subject  of  the 
last  number  but  one — I  mean  one  which 
absorbs  all  others — Macaulay’s  most 
profligate  political  morality.  In  my  eyes, 
his  defence  of  Clive,  and  the  audacious 
ground  of  it,  merit  execration.  It  is  a 
most  serious,  and,  to  me,  a  most  painful 
subject.  No — no — all  the  sentences  a 
man  can  turn,  even  if  he  made  them  in 
pure  taste,  and  not  in  Tom’s  snip-snap 
taste  of  the  lower  empire — all  won’t  avail 
against  a  rotten  morality.  .  .  .  What  ? 
are  we  gravely  to  be  told,  at  this  time  of 
day,  that  a  set-off  may  be  allowed  for 
public,  and  therefore  atrocious  crimes, 
though  he  admits  that  a  common  felon 
pleads  it  in  vain  ?  Gracious  God  ! 
where  is  this  to  end  ?  W’hat  horrors 
will  it  not  excuse  ?  .  .  .  Every  great 
ruffian  who  has  filled  the  world  with 
blood  and  tears  will  be  sure  of  an  ac- 
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quittal  because  of  his  talents  and  his 
success.  .  .  .  Alas  !  if  Macaulay’s  over¬ 
weening  conceit  would  only  let  him  read 
what  honest  Adam  Smith  says,  in  his 
‘  Moral  Sentiments  ’  of  the  evils  of  prof¬ 
ligate  systems  of  morals,  it  might  awaken 
his  conscience,  and  prevent  him  from 
being  led  away  by  the  silly  Empsons  he 
lives  among,  and  who  admire  nothing 
but  sentence-making.  Or,  if  he  only 
knew  the  comfort  of  laying  down  his 
head  to  sleep,  or  may  be  to  die,  after 
writing  forty  years,  and  speaking  thirty- 
five,  and  never  having  once  said  one 
word,  or  written  one  word,  but  in  favor 
of  the  highest  strain  of  public  virtue  !” 

One  can  better  understand,  after  read¬ 
ing  Brougham’s  letters  to  Mr.  Napier, 
so  pervaded  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
genius,  poured  forth  with  such  exuber¬ 
ance  and  frankness,  such  impetuous  dis¬ 
regard  of  petty  reserves  and  scruples, 
most  transparent  when  they  are  meant 
to  be  most  evasive,  what  it  was  that 
made  his  company  inexpressibly  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  tickling  to  Lord  Sefton.  One 
can  understand  also  how  what  was 
amusing  to  the  idle  and  curious  observ’er 
was  very  much  the  reverse  of  amusing 
to  those  who  were  pieces  in  the  game. 


‘‘  Empson,”  writes  Macaulay,  to  the 
much-tried  editor,  in  1838,  “  has  hinted 
to  me  that  Brougham  has  been  plaguing 
you.  Really  that  man  is  the  devil.” 
Brougham  was  always  plaguing  poor  Mr. 
Napier.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
Whig  leaders  and  their  set  were  crying 
out  against  his  subserviency  to  Brough¬ 
am,  at  the  very  time  when  Brougham 
was  sending  him  prayers  for  his  emanci¬ 
pation  from  the  thraldom  of  ”  that  vile 
clique,”  threatening  to  start  a  rival 
journal,  and  warning  him  in  page  upon 
page  that  it  was  certain  ruin  to  the  Rt- 
view  to  allow  it  tp  be  made  the  organ  of 
a  party.  This  from  the  man  who,  when 
he  was  Lord  Chancellor,  insisted  that  all 
the  political  articles  in  the  Rci'itiv  must 
be  written  by  himself  !  Mr.  Napier’s 
letters  of  protest  and  remonstrance  some¬ 
times  reveal  a  state  of  mind  bordering 
on  desperation.  But  he  stuck  manfully 
to  his  work,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  a 
hook  in  the  nose  of  his  leviathan.  If  it 
was  a  hard  task  to  found  the  Edinburgh 
RevieWy  it  was  a  much  harder  task,  as 
this  volume  of  corresixjndence  proves, 
to  save  it  from  disruption  when  it  had 
reached  the  height  of  its  pros|>erity. — 
Macmillan' s  Magazine, 


A  HUNGARIAN  EPISODE:  ZIGEUNER  MUSIC. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ”  FLEMISH  INTERIORS.” 


It  was  a  calm  August  night  in  Raab  : 
repose  had  already  taken  possession  of 
the  quaint  old  moonlit  streets,  a  few 
hours  ago  so  sultry  and  so  busy,  and,  we 
may  add,  so  noisy  with  the  bustle  of  the 
annual  horse-fair.  All  lights  seemed  un¬ 
der  the  ban  of  the  curfew,  but  those  of 
a  cavi-haz  (or  coffee-house)  forming  the 
angle  of  the  street  nearly  facing  the 
windows  of  our  primitive  rooms.  It 
was  a  picturesque  house,  with  a  veranda 
covering  in  a  part  of  the  street  divided 
off  by  a  row  of  square  green  boxes  con¬ 
taining  bushy  oleanders  in  flower. 

The  scene,  too,  was  picturesque  as  we 
caught  glimpses  of  a  considerable  gath¬ 
ering  of  Magyars  within,  indulging  in 
the  lazy  luxury  of  the  never-neglected 
pipe. 

We  left  our  casements  open,  closing 
the  Venetian  shutters,  and  were  prepar¬ 


ing  for  rest,  when  suddenly  the  sur¬ 
rounding  stillness  was  broken  by  a  bril¬ 
liant  cascade  of  clear  and  thrilling  notes 
proceeding  from  some  unrecognizable 
instrument  or  instruments,  and  giving 
expression  to  a  melody  altogether  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  character.  It  was  wildly 
sweet  and  melancholy  in  tone,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  at  once  a  grace  and  a  power 
which  entranced  us  as  with  some  weird 
and  irresistible  fascination. 

It  literally  spoke,  and  in  language  in¬ 
spired  by  a  creative  fancy,  weaving  a 
fairy  poem  with  the  originality  and  facil¬ 
ity  of  genius.  We  listened  breathless, 
as  the  caprice  of  the  unseen  artist  rev¬ 
elled  in  the  rainbow  hues  with  which  he 
was  pleased  to  tint  his  picture — as  har¬ 
monious,  as  soft,  as  rich,  and  alas  !  as 
evanescent ;  we  followed,  enraptured, 
the  magic  numbers,  astonished  as  well 
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as  charmed  by  the  audacity  with  which 
the  movements  changed,  till  at  length 
the  measure  became  rapid  and  yet  more 
rapid  as  the  tale  approached  its  climax, 
and  the  imprm'isatore,  carried  away  by 
his  muse,  expressed  his  enthusiasm  in 
notes  which  came  pouring  on  in  unre¬ 
strained  luxuriance  as  it  were  a  moun¬ 
tain  torrent  leaping  down  from  rock  to 
rock — it  was  the  very  poetry  of  music. 
Abruptly,  and  with  the  bizarrerie  which 
had  stamped  the  whole  performance,  a 
final  chord  closed  the  recital,  and  in  an 
instant  all  was  hushed.  Vainly  we 
waited  and  hoped  for  a  renewal  of  the 
bewitching  strain  ;  we  looked  out  only 
to  discern  that  the  guests  of  the  cavi!- 
haz,  whence  we  had  no  doubt  the  sounds 
had  proceeded,  were  dispersing,  and  to 
feel  convinced  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
repair  thither  with  any  hope  of  satisfying 
our  curiosity  on  the  subject  ;  for  as  we 
looked  the  doors  were  closed  and  the 
lights  were  extinguished.  Next  morn¬ 
ing,  on  waking,  the  mysterious  improvi- 
zation  still  lingered  on  our  hearing,  and 
on  the  appearance  of  our  excellent 
Magyar  friend  we  related  to  him  what 
he  had  heard  and  how  we  had  been  im¬ 
pressed. 

“  Glad  I  am,”  replied  he,  ”  that  you 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  that 
singular  and  beautiful  music  :  it  is  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  our  nation  and 
the  speciality  of  our  vast  nomad  tribes 
to  whom  these  itinerant  bands  belong. 
As  their  habits  are  altogether  erratic, 
their  visits  to  our  larger  and  even  our 
smaller  cities  are  arbitrary,  but  just  now 
they  are  attracted  hither  by  our  cattle - 
fair. 

"  These  Zigeuners  of  Hungary,”  he 
continued,  ”  like  the  Gitanos  of  Spain, 
the  Bayaderes  of  Portugal,  the  Bohemi¬ 
ans  of  Central  and  the  Gypsies  of  North¬ 
ern  Europe,  have  no  fixed  habitation  : 
they  lead  a  free  and  independent  life,  oc¬ 
cupying  movable  dwellings  and  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  at  intervals  in  our 
putztas  and  forests.  You  will  meet  them 
halting  within  and  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Bakonyer-Wald  as  they  journey  from 
place  to  place  and  settle  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lo¬ 
cality  where  they  seek  employment. 

‘  ‘  As  they  exercise  various  handicrafts, 
they  are  always  sure  of  being  able  to 
earn  their  livelihood,  whether  by  tinker¬ 


ing,  carpentering,  basket-making,  china 
mending,  horse-shoeing,  or  other  indus¬ 
tries,  while  a  certain  number  of  them 
possess  the  remarkable  gift  of  imagining 
the  w'ildest  and  most  stirring  poems  and 
interpreting  them  in  a  music  entirely  sui 
generis. 

“  As  long  as  they  remain  in  one  spot 
they  resort  in  the  evenings  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  cavt^s,  so  that  if  you  would  like  to 
hear  and  also  to  see  their  performance, 
which  is,  1  assure  you,  very  extraordi¬ 
nary,  I  will  with  pleasure  conduct  you 
this  evening  to  one  which  1  know  they 
frequent.” 

Rejoiced  at  this  otfer,  we  met  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  after  traversing  the 
broad  market-place  in  which  stood  our 
hotel,  the  ”  Golden  Lamb,”  and  thread¬ 
ing  several  narrow  and  characteristic 
streets,  we  arrived  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cav^  in  question.  A  considerable 
crowd  surrounded  the  door,  but  as  soon 
as  they  perceived  we  were  strangers  they 
made  a  passage  with  the  utmost  courtesy, 
and  we  followed  our  friend  within,  into 
a  spacious  room.  At  the  upper  end  a 
portion  of  the  floor  was  raised  about  a 
foot ;  here  were  placed  seats  for  those 
of  the  audience  who  were  of  a  higher 
class,  and  among  them,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  Magyar  hospitality,  to  us  was 
immediately  assigned  a  place  of  honor. 

Down  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a 
large  billiard  table,  and  along  either  side 
at  regular  intervals  small  circular  marble- 
topped  tables,  at  which  sat  groups  of  two 
or  more  persons  sipping  wine,  coffee, 
beer,  etc.,  but  the  universal  pipe  was  in 
the  mouth  of  every  one,  and  so  dense 
was  the  smoke  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
distinguish  what  was  going  on. 

Just  below  the  dais  a  considerable 
space  had  been  reserved  for  the  Zigeuner 
band.  In  the  midst  stood  a  large  square 
table,  and  on  it  was  the  singular  instru¬ 
ment  to  be  played  by  the  principal  per¬ 
former,  the  tones  of  which  had  so  in¬ 
tensely  mystified  us,  and  to  which  the 
ten  others,  flute,  fife,  violins  and  vio¬ 
loncellos,  constituted  the  accompani¬ 
ment.  It  consisted  of  a  sounding-board 
about  three  feet  in  length  and  of  a 
breadth  sloping  from  two  to  three  feet, 
across  which  were  stretched  th^  strings, 
the  whole  of  extremely  rough  construc¬ 
tion  and  played  by  means  of  two  short 
strips  of  whMebone  muffled  with  a  rag 
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wound  round  the  end  of  each  :  with 
these  it  is  more  sharply  or  gently,  delib¬ 
erately  or  rapidly  struck,  and  it  is  dilfi- 
cult  to  conceive  how  so  simple  not  to  say 
clumsy  an  apparatus  can  be  made  to 
produce  a  tone  so  sweet,  flexible,  and 
powerful,  or  be  amenable  to  such  deli¬ 
cate,  brilliant,  varied  and  expressive  ex¬ 
ecution.  It  is  called  “  tzymbalon,’  and 
the  tzymbalon  player  it  is  who  impro¬ 
vises  the  melody  and  gives  the  cue  to 
the  band,  who  upon  the  intuitive  ap¬ 
prehension  of  his  thoughts  and  also  of 
those  of  each  other  produce  the  most 
appropriate  and  effective  accompani¬ 
ment.  From  the  divan  on  which  we 
had  been  so  obligingly  placed  we  were 
able,  without  being  too  near  the  music, 
to  observe  not  only  the  whole  group, 
but  could  also  study  the  audience. 

The  performers  were  now  agreeing 
upon  their  theme,  arranging  their  seve¬ 
ral  parts — (howbeit  all  score-less) — and 
tuning  their  strings,  and  it  w’as  impossi¬ 
ble  not  to  remark  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  their  race  which  all  bore,  not 
only  on  their  countenances  and  features, 
but  in  their  whole  person  and  bearing. 
Swarthy  in  complexion,  with  jet-black 
hair,  beard,  eyes,  and  eyebrows,  their 
Oriental  features  were  lighted  up  with 
an  intelligent  expression,  and  that  they 
were  born  musicians,  untutored,  un¬ 
taught,  untrained  by  any  laws  —  for 
genius  recognizes  none — was  manifested 
in  the  complete  command  they  had  of 
their  instruments,  which  seemed  to  be 
absolutely  part  of  themselves.  Equally 
strkiing  was  the  marvellous  spontaneity 
and  simultaneousness  of  their  action  in 
this  entirely  extemporaneous  perform¬ 
ance.  Never  was  there  the  slightest 
hesitation  or  break  on  the  part  of  any  of 
them,  though  the  leader  playing  the 
tzymbalon  changed  whether  the  key,  the 
time,  the  harmony,  or  the  movement  as 
he  wove  his  romance,  for  such  it  was. 

The  pieces  thus  executed  by  these 
unique  musicians  may  be  called  ’  ‘  pperas 
without  written  libretti,”  and  strange  to 
say  the  libretto  would  be  utterly  superflu¬ 
ous,  for  so  expressive  are  the  strains,  the 
hearer  must  be  dull  of  comprehension 
indeed  if  he  fail  to  follow  their  meaning. 
Indeed  one  scarcely  realizes  that  the 
scene  so  graphically  described  by  the 
music  is  not  actually  before  one’s  eyes, 
so  entirely  do  they  follow  the  Horatian 


rule  and  lead  the  minds  of  the  audience 
quocumque  volent^  making  them  see  what 
they  seem  to  see  themselves. 

The  theme  is  generally  a  legend  or 
story,  selected  from  among  those  orally 
preserved  among  the  tribe,  and  narrated 
in  the  language  of  music,  so  that  it  is  no 
wonder  they  should  be  lost  in  a  kind  of 
dreamy  inspiration  and  abandon  them¬ 
selves  for  the  time  to  the  caprices  of 
their  imagination.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  they  occasionally 
become  so  excited  that  they  impress  one 
with  the  idea  they  are  enacting  the  scene 
they  depict,  and  thus,  without  an  effort, 
succeed  in  firing  their  audience  with 
their  own  enthusiasm. 

At  length  the  instruments  are  tuned, 
and  amid  breathless  silence  the  jnece 
begins.  To  ourselves  no  intimation  had 
been  made  as  to  its  nature  ;  no  form  of 
words  or  even  abridged  "  argument  ” 
had  been  passed  round.  There  was 
nothing  but  the  weird  influence  of  these 
musicians  of  nature  imparting  their  nar¬ 
rative  by  the  language  of  music  to  a 
musical  peojde.  Attracted  by  the  pres¬ 
tige  and  the  novelty  of  the  situation, 
we  also  gave  ourselves  to  the  subject, 
and  as  it  proceeded  it  interpreted  itself 
to  us  as  follows  : 

The  simple,  flowing,  graceful  melody 
with  which  it  opened  described  a  calm 
scene  of  rural  life,  the  rosy  dawn,  the 
freshness  of  the  easy  morning  hour,  the 
dewy  grass,  the  scent  of  spring  flowers, 
the  brook  bubbling  beneath  overhanging 
branches,  all  was  there  —  a  contented 
peasant  population  going  forth  to  their 
healthy,  harmless,  peaceful  occupations  ; 
the  powherd  driving  his  cattle  to  their 
mountain  pastures  ;  the  shepherd  lead¬ 
ing  his  flocks  afield  ;  the  Ross-hirt  scam¬ 
pering  over  the  putzta  with  his  troop  of 
horses,  and  the  advancing  day  bringing 
out  "  the  insect  youth”  with  their  busy 
hum  on  the  calm  noontide  air. 

Now  we  are  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest  ;  the  sun  is,  pouring  his  beams 
through  the  interstices  of  the  foliage, 
and  the  glowing  light  mottles  the 
chequered  ground.  Innocent  birds  are 
singing  in  the  trees,  but  among  men  a 
marauding  spirit  is  astir  :  a  horde  of 
brigands,  headed  by  their  desperate 
chief,  is  preparing  an  attack  on  these 
happy,  laborious,  unconscious,  and  alas  ! 
prosperous  villagers.  Their  plan  of  ac- 
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tion  is  arranged,  they  start  for  their  mer-  sinks  back  in  his  chair  completely  ex- 
ciless  expedition  ;  we  are  roused  by  the  hausted. 

sudden  clattering  of  hoofs,  the  clang  of  To  ourselves  this  exciting  performance 
arms,  the  sound  of  voices,  the  periodical  was  perfectly  magical,  and  we  had  so 
word  of  command.  We  have  arrived  at  completely  followed  every  stage  of  the 
the  encounter  and  are  prepared  for  the  story  that,  when  the  finale  came,  diffi- 
dismay  of  the  surprised  peasants  ex-  cult  as  it  seems  to  understand  it  now,  we 
pressed  in  the  furious  shouts  of  men,  the  were  not  even  surprised  at  this  result  to 
shrieks  of  women,  the  cries  of  children,  the  poet-musician.  The  audience,  more 
as  by  the  power  of  arms  and  the  force  or  less  used  to  these  exhibitions  of 
of  numbers  their  stores  and  cattle  are  genius,  though  not  astonished,  were  en- 
seized  and  carried  *way  amid  violence  thusiastic  in  their  applause,  and  testified 
and  bloodshed,  and  the  defenceless  own-  their  sympathy  and  admiration  by  loudly 
ers  made  captive.  cheering  the  band,  raising  their  glasses 

But  things  are  not  to  end  thus,  the  in  the  air  and  drinking  the  health  of  the 
innocent  will  be  avenged  ;  retributive  performers  with  reiterated  bravos, 
justice  is  not  to  be  mocked  and  awaits  A  hat  was  carried  round  by  one  of  the 
the  dastardly  plunderers  ;  the  battery  Zigeuners,  and  we  were  glad  to  have 
of  Heaven  interposes  to  avenge  the  this  opportunity  of  testifying  our  grati- 
wrongs  of  the  helpless  ;  and  the  dark  eye  fication  ;  but  Hungarian  hospitality  ad- 
of  the  Zigeuner  flashes  as  he  draws  down  mits  of  no  compromise,  and  we  were 
the  forked  lightning  in  vivid  flashes,  and  disappointed  as  well  as  surprised,  on 
presently  follows  the  roar  of  the  loud  beckoning  the  collector  to  us,  to  find  his 
thunder  echoing  from  one  mountain  approach  forbidden  by  the  landlord, 
peak  to  another  and  answering  again  and  w-ho,  advancing,  whispered  that  the  little 
again  as  it  pursues  its  mysterious  transit  performance  must  be  considered  as 
into  the  far-otf  distance  and  dies  away,  offered  to  us  in  our  character  of  strang- 
The  cowardly  victors,  seeing  one  of  their  ers,  and  that  all  present  w'ould  feel  grat- 
chiefs,  horse  and  rider,  struck  to  the  ified  if  we  would  accept  it  as  a  mark  of 
ground  in  the  immediate  front  of  their  their  welcome  to  us  on  coming  among 
band,  and  so  suddenly  that  the  rest,  hav-  them.  All  we  could  do,  therefore,  was 
ing  no  time  to  rein  in,  ride  headlong  to  assure  the  spokesman  of  the  pleasure 
over  him,  have  recourse  to  a  hasty  we  had  derived  from  the  entertainment 
flight  ;  more  than  one  is  thrown  with  and  to  beg  him  to  convey  the  expression 
violence  to  the  ground,  and  they  are  un-  of  our  warm  recognition  of  the  courtesy 
able  to  gain  their  forest  fastness  ;  the  of  those  who  had  provided  it  for  us.  At 
fury  of  the  storm  pursues  them  ;  shel-  the  same  time  we  would  not  be  denied 
terless  and  bewildered  they  are  scattered  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Zigeuner  band 
in  all  directions;  their  booty  escapes  dyink  our  health,  and  requested  the  land- 
them,  their  captives  are  freed,  while  the  lord  to  provide  them  wherewithal  to  per- 
confusion  that  prevails  among  them  ren-  form  this  task. 

ders  their  expedition  abortive.  In  the  The  history  of  these  strange  folks  is 
midst  of  the  fury  of  the  elements,  and  as  interesting  as  curious.  Each  of  these 
the  general  consternation  it  has  occa-  wandering  detachments  owns  a  tract  or 
sioned,  a  shot  from  the  cross-bow  of  one  beat,  the  bounds  of  which  are  recognized 
of  the  peasants,  who  have  now  sum-  and  respected  by  the  rest,  and  they  pay 
moned  presence  of  mind  to  defend  them-  their  periodical  visits  to  the  towns  and 
selves,  has  struck  their  leader,  and  while  villages  it  contains  with  great  regularity, 
trying  to  rally  his  band  he  has  fallen  Those  who  claim  the  town  of  Kaab  as 
dead  from  his  horse,  and  the  panic  is  their  privileged  resort  have  from  time 
complete.  immemorial  earned,  and  have  tradition- 

But  see  the  leader  of  the  performance  ;  ally  maintained,  a  brilliant  reputation  as 
he  has  worked  himself  into  a  frenzy  by  virtuosi.  Among  them,  the  names  of 
the  time  this  consummation  is  reached  ;  Bibary,  Szarcoszy,  and  Ketskemety  are 
his  countenance  becomes  of  a  deeper  recognized  as  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
hue  ;  the  perspiration  runs  down  his  tude,  but  Earkacs  Miskah  is  the  “  full- 
face,  and  as  he  gives  the  final  stroke,  the  moon”  of  tzymbalon-players. 
whalebones  drop  from  his  hands  and  he  The  Zigeuner-volk  constitute  an  im- 
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portant  element  in  the  social  habits  of 
the  Hungarian  people  ;  they  are  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  national  institution,  without  the 
help  of  which  their  popular  festivities, 
public  or  private,  their  marriages,  bap¬ 
tisms,  betrothals,  anniversaries  and  fam¬ 
ily  gatherings  would  be  devoid  of  spirit 
or  interest.  The  musical  faculties  in¬ 
herited  by  these  people  seem  to  amount 
almost  to  a  supplementary  sense.  The¬ 
oretically  speaking,  they  know  nothing 
of  the  science  of  music,  but  their  ear 
catches  with  marvellous  facility,  and 
their  mind  retains,  any  air  they  may  once 
hear,  and  they  possess  the  power  of  re¬ 
producing  it  on  any  of  their  own  simple 
instruments.  It  is  sufficient  to  hum  or 
whistle  to  them  the  suggestion  of  a  tune 
they  have  never  heard,  for  them  to  play 
it  with  elaborate  accompaniments.  This 
is  the  delight  of  the  Magyar  population. 
Every  Hungarian  has  his  favorite  air, 
and  sometimes  a  whole  evening  in  a  cat)^- 
haz  is  passed  in  calling  upon  the  Zigeu- 
ners  for  this  reproduction  of  one  tune 
after  another  ;  their  success  in  respond¬ 
ing  to  these  appeals  being  met  with  the 
most  rapturous  applause.  The  popular 
dances  such  as  the  Czardacs  could  not 
be  danced  without  the  accompaniment 
of  the  tzymbalon. 

It  is  a  singular  and  suggestive  fact 
that  the  idiosyncratic  talent  evinced  by 
these  unlearned  musicians  is  a  gift  per  se 
and  is  incapable  of  being  attained  or 
improved.  The  great  Maestro  Liszt — 
himself  a  Hungarian  and  conversant 
with  the  music  of  these  tribes — gives  an 
interesting  account  of  an  experiment 
made  by  himself  to  train  and  educate 
a  Zigeuner  lad,  very  proficient  in  his 
own  natural  art.  The  result,  however, 
proved  abortive,  and  so  far  from  culti¬ 
vating  the  germ  which  appeared  so  fer¬ 
tile,  he  only  succeeded  in  disturbing  his 
preconceived  notions  without  imparting 
any  new  ideas. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  music 
forms  the  occupation  of  all  Zigeuners  ; 
there  is  only  one  section  that  gives  it¬ 
self  up  to  this  aesthetic  pursuit ;  others 
employing  their  early  youth  in  acquir¬ 
ing  the  various  trades  by  which  they 
earn  their  living  :  these  are,  as  in  other 
countries,  charcoal-burning,  tinkering, 
smithying,  nail-making,  horse-shoeing, 
while  the  women  carry  on  an  auxiliary 
“  business”  in  tambourine  playing,  danc¬ 


ing  and  fortune-telling,  and  often  earn 
from  the  credulity  of  village  maidens 
more  than  the  men  who  supply  the  do¬ 
mestic  needs  of  the  population. 

Thus  they  travel  from  village  to  village 
in  their  movable  wooden  hut,  with  their 
families  and  all  their  chattels  about 
them  ;  pigs  and  dogs,  their  only  live¬ 
stock,  bringing  up  the  rear,  a  hammer 
and  bellows  their  only  tools,  and  an  iron 
pot  their  compendious  batterie  de  cuisine. 
Arrived  at  their  halting-place  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  town,  they  encamp,  dig  a 
hole  and  kindle  their  bivouac-fire  ;  they 
then  unharness  their  horse  and  leave 
him  to  find  his  pasture.  While  the 
women  wash  their  clothes  and  cook  their 
food,  the  men  present  themselves  to  their 
expectant  employers  and  generally  find 
repairs  and  orders  awaiting  their  arrival. 

Although  the  Zigeuners  belong  to  all 
countries,  those  of  each  country  main¬ 
tain  their  distinctive  |>eculiarities  so 
rigidly  from  generation  to  generation, 
that  there  is  no  tracing  in  them  any 
affinity  to  the  races  among  which  they 
have  established  themselves. 

Wonderfully  hardy  in  constitution, 
they  will  face  the  extremes,  whether  of 
heat  or  cold,  without  any  of  those  arti¬ 
ficial  comi>ensations  which  with  all  other 
people  have  become  necessities  of  na¬ 
ture.  Thus  a  mere  rag  suffices  to  cover 
them  beneath  the  keenest  blast,  and  they 
expose  themselves  bareheaded  to  the 
fiercest  sun.  The  Zigeuner  is  reckless 
as  a  child  and  wild  as  a  beast  of  prey  : 
he  knows  no  care  for  the  morrow  and  is 
always  in  need,  and  in  squalid  poverty  : 
though  eager  for  a  meal  when  he  can  get 
it  by  no  matter  what  means,  he  will  .go 
without  food  uncomplainingly  when  it  is 
not  to  be  had  ;  tobacco,  however,  is  to 
him  a  necessity,  and  he  cannot  school 
himself  to  do  without  it  ;  but  he  is  con¬ 
tent  with  the  vilest  sort,  and  if  he  can¬ 
not  obtain  any  fit  to  smoke,  he  rolls  up 
into  a  ball  such  as  he  can  procure  and 
keeps  it  in  his  mouth. 

The  newly  -  born  Zigeuner  child  is 
from  the  hour  of  its  birth  used  to  cold 
water  by  being  plunged  into  the  nearest 
spring  at  whatever  season  of  the  year, 
and  £dter  a  couple  of  weeks’  travels  tied 
to  its  mother’s  back  or  borne  on  her 
head  whether  through  piercing  cold  or 
torrid  heat.  For  the  first  two  years  it 
wears  no  clothing  ;  it  receives  no  train- 
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ing  of  any  kind  unless  in  the  art  of  plun* 
dering  or  acquiring  its  trade,  so  that  it 
moral  degradation  may  be  easily  esti* 
mated. 

Sigismund  granted  to  the  Zigeuners  of 
Hungary  certain  privileges  and  recog¬ 
nized  their  right  to  be  represented  by 
deputies ;  and  his  successor  tried  in 
vain  to  induce  them  to  settle  fand  take 
up  fixed  habits  as  artisans  or  agricultural 
laborers.  Then,  *  as  always,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  wean  them  from  their 
independent  habits  and  nomad  propensi¬ 
ties. 

We  are  glad  to  add  that  it  has  been 
ascertained  the  musical  Zigeuners  ex¬ 
hibit  a  great  moral  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  their  tribe,  and  there  seems  every 
reason  to  attribute  this  elevation  to  the 
refining  influences  of  their  pursuit. 
These  generally  appear  in  peasant  cos¬ 


tume,  but  they  are  always  glad  to  pur¬ 
chase  second-hand  the  rich  dress-cos¬ 
tume  of  the  Magyar,  and  this  graceful 
and  picturesque  attire  becomes  them 
well. 

Once  again  it  was  our  lot  to  hear  the 
Zigeuner  band,  but  this  time  on  foreign 
soil,  in  the  precincts  of  the  Trocadero. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  scarcely  rec¬ 
ognized  our  enchanters  of  Raab.  Their 
strains  were  marvellously  sweet,  and  they 
were  also  distinctive  in  their  character 
as  all  national  music  always  must  be  ; 
but  it  was  like  the  song  of  the  caged 
nightingale.  The  effect  was  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  seeing  a  choice  relic  of  an¬ 
tiquity  in  a  museum  instead  of  on  the 
spot  where  it  was  found  ;  the  prestige 
was  gone  with  the  cadrt  that  surrounded 
it,  and  the  Zigeuner  of  Magyar-land  had 
lost  his  witchery  ! — Fraser's  Magazine. 


CONTRAST. 

Bury  her  by  the  rushes. 

Where  the  water-lilies  grow  ; 

Where  the  alder’s  sad-leaved  branches 
Bend  o’er  the  stream  below. 

Let  the  music  of  the  river, 

'Those  soft  accents  free  from  strife. 

Murmur  near  her  grave  who  never 
Knew  the  sound  of  song  in  life. 

In  the  rich  and  radiant  sunshine 
Make  her  latest  bed  of  rest ; 

Let  that  shine  upon  her  tombstone 
Which  shone  never  in  her  breast. 

Scatter  o’er  her  narrow  cofhn 
Roses  beautiful  and  bright : 

In  her  weary  day  they  bloomed  not. 

Let  them  wither  in  her  night. 

'Then  lay  her  down  full  softly. 

With  low  tones  of  prayer  and  peace. 

For  her  parted  life  was  bondage. 

And  her  present  death  release. 

Temple  Bar, 


M.  GUIZOT. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

FRAN901S  Pierre  Guillaume  Gui-  of  October,  1787.  His  father,  a  Calvin- 
ZOT,  the  eminent  French  statesman  and  ist  and  a  distinguished  lawyer,  having 
historian,  was  bom  in  Nlmes  on  the  4th  died  on  the  scaffold  in  1794,  he  w'as 
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taken  by  his  mother  to  Geneva,  where 
he  received  a  classical  education.  In 
1805  he  went  to  Paris  with  a  view  to  the 
study  of  law,  but  soon  became  engrossed 
in  literary  pursuits.  He  began  to  con¬ 
tribute  largely  to  journals  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  wrote  pamphlets  and  edited  trans¬ 
lations,  and  exhibited  a  strength  and 
maturity  of  intellect  that  soon  brought 
him  into  notice.  In  1812  he  became 
assistant  processor  of  modem  history  in 
the  Sorbonne,  and  the  same  year  mar¬ 
ried  Mile.  Pauline  de  Meulan,  whose 
royalist  influence  opened  for  him  a  polit¬ 
ical  career,  on  which  he  entered  on  the 
fall  of  Napoleon.  He  was  made  succes¬ 
sively  Secretary-General  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  (1814)  and  of  Jus¬ 
tice  (1815),  Master  of  Requests  (1816), 
and  Councillor  of  State  (1817)  ;  and 
from  1816  to- 1820  he  was  Director- 
General  of  the  Communal  and  Depart¬ 
mental  Administration.  In  1822  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  Council  of  State  and 
the  Sorbonne  for  criticising  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  his  pamphlets,  but  was  rein¬ 
stated  by  the  Martignac  ministry  in 
1828. 

In  a  pamphlet  advocating  constitu¬ 
tional  government,  published  in  1816, 
Guizot  had  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
the  party  afterward  known  as  doctrin¬ 
aires ;  and  this,  with  his  high  literary 
reputation,  austere  presence,  and  schol¬ 
arly  eloquence,  gave  him  a  remarkable 
political  influence  from  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in 
J  anuary,  1 830.  He  promoted  the  down- 
.  fall  of  Charles  X.,  became  Minister  of 
the  Interior  in  the  first  cabinet  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  coalition  ministry  of  Soult  (1832-6)  ; 
and  after  a  few  months  he  received  the 
same  post  in  the  Mole  cabinet,  but  soon 
disagreed  with  his  colleagues  and  re¬ 
signed.  He  was  ambassador  in  Lon¬ 
don  from  February  to  October,  1840, 
when  he  succeeded  Thiers  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  Alfairs  ;  and  in  1847  he  re¬ 
placed  Soult  as  premier.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848  chiefly  resulted  from  his  up¬ 
holding,  in  concert  with  Louis  Philippe, 
the  policy  of  peace  at  any  price  abroad. 


and  of  opposition  to  democratic  reform 
at  home.  Guizot  regarded  the  growing 
agitation  for  electoral  reform  as  a  trifling 
matter,  and  reluctantly  consented  to  re¬ 
sign  his  office  on  February  23d,  when 
the  Revolution  had  actually  begun.  He 
fled  to  England,  but  returned  in  1849, 
and  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the 
legislative  assembly.  In  1861,  although 
a  Protestant,  he  came  forward  as  an 
advocate  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope.  After  supporting  the  Ollivier 
ministry  and  the  plebiscite  in  1870,  he 
objected  in  1874  to  the  former’s  aca¬ 
demical  eulogy  of  Napoleon  111.  ;  and  on 
hearing  that  Napoleon  had  formerly 
paid  his  son’s  debts,  to  refund  the 
amount  he  sold  for  120,000  francs  a  pic¬ 
ture  by  Murillo,  given  him  by  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  and  to  the  last  supported  him¬ 
self  by  his  pen  in  compiling  a  history  of 
France  for  the  use  of  children,  and 
other  works.  He  died  on  the  12th  of 
September,  1874. 

For  many  years  Guizot  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Protestant  Synod,  but 
finally  withdrew  on  account  of  his  aver¬ 
sion  to  any  deviation  from  the  strictest 
Calvinism.  Nearly  all  his  works  have 
been  translated  into  English.  'I'he  most 
celebrated  are  his  histories  of  Civilization 
in  Europe  and  France,based  upon  his  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  his  histories 
of  the  English  Revolution,  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Republic  under  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  of  the  Protectorate  of  Richard 
Cromwell  and  the  restoration  of  the  Stu¬ 
arts.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
engaged  upon  an  elaborate  history  of 
Spain  in  ten  volumes,  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  which  he  had  learned  Spanish  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  Noteworthy 
among  his  other  writings  are^iis  essays 
on  “  Corneille  and  Shakespeare,”  his 
admirable  sketches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  of  Washington,  and  his  “  Histoire 
de  Quatre  Grand  Chretiens  Frangais” 
(2  vols.  1873-4).  His  speeches  have 
been  collected  under  the  title  of  ”  His¬ 
toire  parlementaire  de  France,”  etc. 
(5  vols.  1863).  He  also  published 
”  Memoirs  pour  servir  ^  1’ Histoire  de 
Mon  Temps  (8  vols.  1858-68). 
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The  Data  ok  Ethics.  By  Hertert  Spencer. 

New  York :  D.  Appleton  (Sr*  Co. 

Hitherto  the  tuccessive  volumes  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  “  System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy”  . 
have  followed  each  other  in  an  orderly  progres¬ 
sion  according  to  a  preconceived  plan  ;  but 
“  The  Data  of  Ethics,”  which  forms  the  first 
part  of  the  ”  Principles  of  Morality”  ap¬ 
pears  out  of  its  regular  place  in  the  series, 
leaving  the  second  and  third  volumes  of 
the  “  Principles  of  Sociology”  yet  unpub¬ 
lished  and  probably  unwritten.  The  reason 
for  this  break  in  the  original  plan  is  explained 
by  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  preface.  “  I  have  been 
led,”  he  says,  ”  thus  to  deviate  from  the  order 
originally  set  down,  by  the  fear  that  persistence 
in  conforming  to  it  might  result  in  leaving  the 
final  work  of  the  series  unexecuted.  Hints, 
repeated  of  late  years  with  increasing  frequen¬ 
cy  and  distinctness,  have  shown  me  that  health 
may  permanently  fail,  even  if  life  does  not 
end,  before  I  reach  the  last  part  of  the  task  I 
have  marked  out  for  myself.  This  last  part  of 
the  task  it  is  to  which  I  regard  all  the  preceding 
parts  as  subsidiary.  Written  as  far  back  as 
1842,  my  first  essay,  consisting  of  letters  on 
“The  Proper  Sphere  of  Government,”  vaguely 
indicated  what  1  conceived  to  be  certain  gener¬ 
al  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  political  con¬ 
duct  ;  and  from  that  time  onwards  my  ultimate 
purpose,  lying  behind  all  proximate  purposes, 
has  been  that  of  finding  for  the  principles  of 
right  and  wrong  in  conduct  at  large  a  scientific 
basis.  To  leave  this  purpose  unfulfilled  after 
making  so  extensive  a  preparation  for  fulfilling 
it,  would  be  a  failure  the  probability  of  which 
I  do  not  like  to  contemplate  ;  and  I  am 
anxious  to  preclude  it,  if  not  wholly,  still  par¬ 
tially.  Hence  the  step  I  now  take.  Though 
this  first  division  of  the  work  terminating  the 
Synthetic  Philosophy  cannot,  of  course,  con¬ 
tain  the  specific  conclusions  to  be  set  forth  in 
the  entire  work,  yet  it  implies  them  in  such 
wise,  that  definitely  to  formulate  them  requires 
nothing  beyond  logical  deduction.”  He  ex¬ 
plains,  further,  that  he  is  the  more  anxious  to 
indicate  at  least  the  outlines  of  his  final  work 
because  ‘  now  that  moral  injunctions  are  los¬ 
ing  the  authority  given  by  their  supposed 
sacred  origin,”  “  the  establishment  of  rules  of 
right  conduct  on  a  scientific  basis  is  a  pressing 
need.” 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  summarize 
a  work  which  is  itself  a  summary,  or  to  epito¬ 
mize  an  argument  which  is  itself  an  epitome  ; 
and  we  probably  cannot  convey  a  better  idea 
of  the  scope  and  subject  of  the  treatise  than 
by  reproducing  the  titles  of  its  several  chap¬ 
ters  :  “  Conduct  in  General,”  ”  The  Evolution 
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of  Conduct,”  “  Good  and  Bad  Conduct,” 

"  Ways  of  Judging  Conduct,”  “  The  Physical 
View,”  “  The  Biological  View,”  “  The  Psy¬ 
chological  View,”  “  The  Sociological  View,” 

“  Criticisms  and  Explanations,”  “  The  Rela¬ 
tivity  of  Pains  and  Pleasures,”  “  Egoism 
versus  Altruism,”  ”  Altruism  versus  Egoism,” 

“  Trial  and  Compromise.”  “  Conciliation,” 

”  Absolute  Ethics  and  Relative  Ethics,”  and 
"  The  Scope  of  Ethics.” 

As  regards  literary  quality,  the  "  Data  of 
Ethics”  is  the  most  compressed,  the  most  easily 
understood,  and  the  most  readable  of  all  Mr. 
Spencer’s  philosophical  writings.  The  author’s 
style  has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  pre¬ 
cision  and  lucidity,  but  in  this  work  he  seems 
to  have  'determined  to  omit  all  those  details 
which  might  perplex  the  average  reader  and 
to  make  it  a  popular  classic  in  its  department. 
If  this  was  his  intention  he  has  succeeded 
most  admirably,  and  his  work  can  hardly  fail 
to  influence  profoundly  the  course  of  ethical 
speculation. 

The  Young  Folks’  Cyclopedia  of  Common 

Things.  By  John  D.  Champlin,  Jr.  With 

Numerous  Illustrations.  New  York:  Henry 

Holt  Co. 

The  difficulty  of  answering  the  numerous 
questions  asked  by  children  as  new  subjects 
are  suggested  to  them,  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  of  household  experiences.  It  cannot 
be  met  by  sending  them  to  the  ordinary  cyclo¬ 
paedias,  because  the  articles  in  these  presup¬ 
pose  on  the  part  of  the  person  consulting 
them  a  more  matured  intelligence  and  a  wider 
range  of  information  than  children  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  possess.  The  result  is  that  the  ques¬ 
tions,  which  are  often  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  child’s  mental  growth,  are  either  not  an¬ 
swered  at  ail,  or  are  put  off  with  such  lame  and 
inadequate  explanations  as  the  parent  can 
muster  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  It  is  this 
want  that  Mr.  Champlin’s  work  is  specially 
designed  to  meet ;  and  it  meets  it  so  admirably 
that,  after  examining  it  and  perceiving  how 
generally  useful  it  is  likely  to  prove,  one  is  in¬ 
clined  to  wonder  that  the  scheme  was  not  car¬ 
ried  out  earlier.  Now  that  the  work  is  done, 
however,  it  ought  to  be  considered,  in  every 
household  where  there  are  children,  as  more 
indispensable  than  any  other  book  of  reference. 

In  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  work  the  author 
explains  that  he  has  “  attempted  to  furnish  in 
simple  language,  aided  by  pictorial  illustra¬ 
tions  where  thought  necessary,  a  knowledge  of 
things  in  Nature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  which 
are  apt  to  awaken  a  child’s  curiosity.  Such 
features  of  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
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Natural  History,  and  Physiology  as  can  easily 
be  made  intelligible  are  explained,  special  at¬ 
tention  being  given  to  the  natural  objects  which 
most  immediately  affect  human  happiness — 
such  as  the  phenomena  of  air,  light,  heat,  and 
electricity,  and  those  parts  of  the  human  sys¬ 
tem  whose  health  is  influenced  by  our  habits.  * 
Much  attention  has  been  given,  too,  to  the 
description  and  explanation  of  the  manufacture 
of  articles  in  common  use,  and  of  the  various 
processes  connected  with  the  Arts  ;  while  all 
the  animals  interesting  from  their  domestic 
relation  or  as  objects  of  curiosity  have  been 
treated  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  the  work  will 
permit.  The  scheme  does  not  embrace  any 
account  of  Persons  or  Places,  as  they  would 
have  added  too  much  to  the  bulk  of  a  single 
volume.” 

Of  course  the  practical  serviceableness  of 
such  a  work  must  depend  in  a  great  degree 
upon  the  compiler's  skill  in  exposition  ;  ai^d  it 
is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  on  this  point  that 
Mr.  Champlin's  style  is  a  model  of  simplicity, 
clearness,  and  precision.  Any  child  who  can 
read  at  all  will  be  able  to  understand  without 
difficulty  most  of  his  explanations  ;  and  to 
such  children  as  possess  even  in  a  moderate 
degree  the  child’s  insatiable  curiosity,  the  book 
will  prove  far  more  interesting  than  many 
story-books. 

The  volume  is  gotten  up  in  handsome  style, 
and  contains  a  large  number  of  useful  illustra¬ 
tions. 

The  Great  Speeches  and  Orations  of 

Daniel  Webster.  With  an  Essay  on  Daniel 

Webster  as  a  Master  of  English  Style,  by 

Edwin  P.  Whipple.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown 

dr*  Co. 

The  publishers  have  brought  together  in  this 
large  and  handsome  volume  a  selection  of  the 
best  known  speeches  and  orations  of  Daniel 
Webster,  comprising  his  great  public  addresses 
or  discourses,  the  most  famous  of  the  speeches 
which  he  delivered  in  the  United  State  Senate, 
and  a  number  bf  those  weighty  legal  arguments 
which  gained  him  the  recognized  leadership  of 
the  American  bar.  These  include  forty-five 
titles,  and  to  them  is  added  an  Appendix  con¬ 
taining  specimens  of  Webster’s  sute-papers  : 
his  despatches  on  ”  Impressment  ”  and  the 
"  Right  of  Search,"  his  ”  Letters  to  General 
Cass  on  the  Treaty  of  Washington,”  and  “  The 
Hulsemann  Letter.”  Each  speech  or  address 
is  prefaced  with  an  account  of  the  occasion  and 
circumstances  of  its  delivery,  there  are  copious 
explanatory  notes,  and  an  excellent  index  ren¬ 
ders  the  treasures  of  the  volume  easily  accessi¬ 
ble.  Prefixed  to  the  whole  is  an  elaborate  es¬ 
say  on  "  Daniel  Webster  as  a  Master  of  English 
Style,”  which,  though  it  hardly  represents  Mr. 
Whipple  at  his  best — being  rather  overstrain¬ 


ed  and  artificial — will  really  help  the  reader 
to  understand  the  secret  of  Webster’s  power 
and  to  appreciate  the  quality  of  his  work. 

The  volume  is  admirably  adapted  to  awaken 
renewed  interest  in  Weteter,  and  ought  to 
find  a  place  in  every  household,  as  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  those  productions  which, 
while  recognized  as  the  masterpieces  of  Ameri¬ 
can  oratory,  seem  likely  also  to  secure  a  per¬ 
manent  place  in  American  literature. 

Haworth’s.  By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 
New  York  :  Charles  Stribner's  Sons. 

“  Haworth’s”  confirms  Mrs.  Burnett’s  title 
to  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  contemporary 
novelists.  It  is  not  so  pleasing  a  story  as 
"  That  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s,”  chiefly  because  the 
heroine  is  a  much  less  attractive  and  original 
personage  ;  but  it  shows  a  decided  advance  on 
the  artistic  side,  and  is  a  better  planned,  better 
proportioned,  better  written,  and  more  evenly 
finished  work.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  story  is  a  ceitain  rude,  self-confident 
strength.  The  author  pays  little  attention  to 
minor  details,  laying  on  her  colors  with  swift, 
bold  strokes,  and  demanding  the  co-operation 
of  the  reader’s  imagination,  which  she  man¬ 
ages  perpetually  to  keep  busy.  The  incidents 
are  ingeniously  varied,  the  movement  is  rapid, 
and  though  the  narrative  is  long,  the  interest 
never  flags  for  a  moment.  Finally,  though  it 
deals  with  some  rather  dubious  people  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  book  is  thoroughly  wholesome 
and  tonic. 

Poems  of  Wordsworth.  Chosen  and  Edited 

by  Matthew  Arnold.  Golden  Treasury 

Series.  London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan 
Co. 

The  sagacious  and  penetrating  article  on 
Wordsworth  by  Matthew  Arnold,  which  was 
published  in  the  September  number  of  the  Ec¬ 
lectic,  was  originally  written  (and  now  ap¬ 
pears)  as  an  introduction  to  this  volume,  which 
is  all  that  the  truest  and  wisest  admirers  of 
Wordsworth  could  wish.  ”  To  disengage  the 
poems  which  show  his  [Wordsworth’s]  power, 
and  to  present  them  to  the  English-speaking 
public  and  to  the  world,  is  the  object  of  this 
volume.  I  by  no  means  say  that  it  contains 
all  which  in  Wordsworth’s  poems  is  interesting. 
But  it  contains,  I  think,  every  thing,  or  nearly 
every  thing,  which  may  best  serve  him  with  the 
majority  of  lovers  of  poetry,  nothing  which 
may  disserve  him.”  The  pieces  thus  selected 
number  (including  sonnets)  just  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five.  In  their  arrangement  the  some¬ 
what  fantastic  and  artificial  classification  of 
Wordsworth  is  discarded,  and  the  poems  are 
grouped  together  more  naturally,  as  narrative 
poems,  ballads,  lyrical  poems,  sonnets,  reflec¬ 
tive  and  elegiac  poems,  etc.  In  appearance  the 
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volume  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  chaste  and  convenient  style  of  the 
well-known  Golden  Treasury  Series. 

FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  PUBLISHING  firm  has  been  established  at 
Cettinje,  in  Montenegro. 

The  new  edition  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,"  states  the  London  Bookseller,  has 
been  entirely  set  up  by  two  girls,  using  Fra¬ 
ser’s  type-composing  and  distributing  ma¬ 
chines. 

Hakrassowitz,  of  Leipzig,  promises  an 
exact  photolithographic  reproduction  of  the 
original  MS.  of  Thomas  ii  Kempis’  “  Imitatio 
Christ  i"  recently  discovered  in  the  Royal  Li¬ 
brary  of  Brussels. 

Cardinal  HergenrOther  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Pope  to  submit  to  him  a 
new  plan  for  arranging  the  Vatican  archives 
in  order  to  make  them  more  accessible  to 
scholars.  At  the  same  time  the  cardinal  has 
been  authorized  to  publish  interesting  codices. 

T HE  Rrt’ue  Politique  et  Litt/raire  states  that 
a  considerable  number  of  unpublished  MSS. 
by  M.  Thiers,  containing  much  curious  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  the  political  affairs 
in  which  their  author  was  concerned,  have 
been  deposited  at  the  “  Banque  de  Londres.” 

Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  will  shortly 
publish  a  little  book  on  Witchcraft  in  Shaks- 
pere’s  days,  and  his  progressive  treatment  of 
it  in  his  plays,  by  Mr.  T.  Alfred  Spalding, 
LL.B.,  Treasurer  of  the  New  Shakspere  So¬ 
ciety.  The  book  is  a  rewritten  enlargement 
of  Sir.  Spalding’s  paper  “  On  the  Devils  in 
Shakspere,”  read  before  the  New  Shaks(>ere 
Society. 

Another  attempt  to  rival  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  is  to  be  made.  ”  La  trans¬ 
formation  qu’a  subie  la  France  depuis  1870,” 
we  are  told,  "  a  cr66  des  besoins  nouveaux 
dans  la  nation,  par  suite,  de  nouveaux  de¬ 
voirs  k  la  presse  and  hence  the  Nouvelle 
Revue,  which  counts  in  its  list  of  contributors 
MM.  About,  Bardoux,  Gustave  Flaubert,  Le¬ 
conte  de  Lisle,  John  Lemoinne,  F.  Sarcey, 
Spuller,  Sully  Prudhomme,  etc. 

Though  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Ingleby’s 
“  Shakespeare’s  Centurie  of  Prayse,”  which 
he  has  given  to  the  New  Shakspere  Society, 
raised  the  number  of  allusions  to  Shakspeare 
and  his  works  in  1591-1693  from  228  in  the 
first  edition  to  356,  yet  the  compiler  has 
already  found  or  had  sent  to  him  six  fresh 
allusions  in  that  period,  besides  the  two  that 
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have  appeared  in  our  own  columns,  even  be¬ 
fore  the  new  edition  of  his  book  is  out. 

The  movement  in  regard  to  English  spell 
ing,  which  resulted  last  year  in  a  request  from 
a  large  number  of  School  Boards  for  a  Roya 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  question,  has 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  society  under  the  title 
“  English  Spelling  Reform  Association.”  The 
Association  is  not  committed  to  any  special 
scheme  of  ^lorm,  but  is  content  with  advocat¬ 
ing  the  general  principle  of  improvement,  and 
with  the  collection  of  materials  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  sound  judgment  upon  the  question. 
The  list  of  members  of  the  Association  includes 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Sir  Charles  Reed,  Mr. 
Robert  Lowe,  Dr.  Abbott.  Professors  Max 
Muller  and  Sayce,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor. 

The  Jesuit  missionaries  at  Nanking  have 
lately  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  a 
series  of  works  on  Chinese  language  and  liter¬ 
ature.  One  of  these  deals  with  the  colloquial 
language,  and  the  other  with  the  ”  Thousand 
Character  Classic,”  “Thousand  Character 
Discourse,”  ”  Great  Learning,”  “  Doctrine  of 
the  Mean,”  “  Confucian  Analects,”  and 
"  Mencius.”  The  succeeding  volume  will 
probably  be  devoted  to  the  Historical  Classics. 
The  translations,  notes,  etc.,  are  in  Latin.  In 
the  second  volume  there  are  a  series  of  disser¬ 
tations  on  musical  instruments,  weapons,  vehi¬ 
cles,  ordinary  and  ceremonial  dress,  etc.,  some 
of  which  are  illustrated  by  woodcuts.  The 
author  of  the  work  is  P^re  Angelo  Zottoli,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  Sinolo¬ 
gist,  and  has  devoted  many  years  to  this  un¬ 
dertaking. 
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Protection  of  Forests  in  Australia. — 
It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  the  anniversary 
address  of  Mr.  Ellery,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Victoria,  Australia,  that  legislative 
measures  have  been  taken  to  check  the  ”  reck¬ 
less  destruction”  of  timber  in  the  forests  of 
that  colony,  where  rival  owners  of  saw-mills 
have  chopped  down  trees  out  of  spite,  and  then 
left  them  to  rot.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  supported  by  the  new  laws,  has  begun  to 
reafforest  the  stripped  mountain-sides  with 
exotic  as  well  as  indigenous  trees,  whereby  the 
state  nurseries  at  Mount  Macedon  are  making 
"  wonderful  progress,”  and  a  valuable  growth 
now  covers  a  large  part  of  the  summit.  From 
these  nurseries  thousands  of  plants  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  other  parts  of  the  colony  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  many  of  the  European  and 
American  timber  trees  thrive  better  than  the 
native,  and  grow  more  rapidly  than  in  their 
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original  habitat.  "It  is  intended  also,"  says 
Mr.  Ellery,  "  to  sow  many  of  our  wrecked 
forest  areas  broadcast  with  the  seeds  of  in¬ 
digenous  trees,  notably  the  ironbark,  and  the 
same  process  will  be  tried  on  some  of  the  tree¬ 
less  plains  to  the  north.”  With  a  view  to 
proper  protection  of  the  young  plantations,  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  establishment 
of  a  college  where  young  men  will  be  trained 
in  woodcraft  and  forestry  and  in  agricultural 
chemistry.  By  these  praiseworthy  means  it  is 
hoped  that  the  climate  of  the  colony  will  be 
ameliorated,  and  the  ever-increasing  tendency 
towards  drought — which  is  the  invariable  ac¬ 
companiment  of  a  treeless  district — arrested. 

Proto  plasm  and  Life. — Dr.  Allman  set  a 
very  good  example,  as  President  of  the  British 
Association,  this  year  at  Sheffield.  By  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  one  subject,  and  that  one 
which  he  profoundly  knew,  he  made  a  remark¬ 
ably  interesting  and  instructive  address,  in¬ 
stead  of  gathering  up  the  scraps  of  many  sci¬ 
ences,  and  telling  us  nothing  adequate  of  any. 
His  subject  was  the  principle  of  life,  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  vegetables  and  animals  alike.  He 
described  what  is  called  protoplasm,  the  raw 
material  of  all  living  organizations — a  very 
complex  combination  of  oxygen,  carbon,  hy¬ 
drogen,  and  nitrogen,  which  is  not  yet  fully  de¬ 
termined.  He  described  its  habit  in  its  un¬ 
organized  forms,  when  not  even  any  special 
nucleus  of  organization  can  be  detected,  and 
how  even  then  it  throws  out  projecting  fingers, 
sometimes  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
gravity,  and  withdraws  them  again  into  itself. 
He  described  it,  too,  in  its  higher  forms.  He 
showed  how  close  is  the  analogy  between  veg¬ 
etable  and  animal  forms  of  protoplasm  ;  how 
the  cell  of  the  yeast  fungus  contains  about  2 
per  cent  of  peptine,  a  subsunce  only  hitherto 
known  as  the  product  of  the  digestion  of 
azotized  matter  by  living  animals.  He  stated 
that  planu,  like  animals,  may  be  placed  under 
the  influence  of  anaesthetics  ;  that  a  sensitive- 
plant  can  be  temporarily  deprived  of  its  ex¬ 
citability  by  the  influence  of  ether  ;  that  the 
growth  of  cress  is  suspended  by  the  influence  of 
ether ;  that  pnder  the  same  influence  aquatic 
plants  no  longer  absorb  carbonic -acid  gas,  or 
give  off  oxygen,  though  that  orocess  is  resumed 
the  insunt  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic  is  re¬ 
moved  ;  and  that  yeaist  under  the  influence  of 
ether  ceases  to  act  au  a  ferment.  But  while 
arguing  from  this  to  the  ultimate  identity  of 
all  forms  of  physical  life.  Professor  Allman 
refused  to  infer  that  thought  was  a  property  of 
protoplasm,  and  held  that  the  analogy  which  is 
supposed  to  warrant  that  inference  is  a  false 
luid  illusory  one. —  The  Spectator, 

Recent  Weather  in  England.— The  pres¬ 
ent  year  hats  been  so  exceptional  in  respect  of 


weather  that  it  will  be  interesting  to  place  a 
few  facts  on  record.  The  usual  average  of 
rainfall,  ais  reckoned  by  meteorologists  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year,  is  nearly  twelve 
inches  :  this  year  the  fall  from  January  to  June 
was  eighteen  and  a  half  inches  !  The  prodigious¬ 
ness  of  the  excess  may  be  judged  of  by  com¬ 
paring  it  with  the  years  1858,  1864,  and  1874,  in 
each  of  which  the  total  rainfall  was  less  than 
nineteen  inches.  The  superabundance  of 
water  during  the  present  year  may  be  regarded 
as  calamitous.  The  effect  is  aggravated  by 
deficiency  of  sunshine.  Observations  made  at 
the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  show  that 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1878  there  were  six 
hundred  and  forty-three  hours  of  sunshine  ; 
this  year  there  were  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  hours  only.  June,  1878,  was  spoken  of 
as  a  gloomy  month  ;  but  it  had  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  hours  of  sunshine,  whereas 
June,  1879,  had  not  quite  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  hours.  So  wet  a  June  indeed  as  the 
last  has  not  occurred  for  twenty-seven  years, 
with  the  exception  of  June,  i860,  when  the 
rainfall  was  more  than  seven  inches  ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather  will  be 
required  to  restore  the  balance. 

July  was  expected  to  make  amends  for  the 
previous  deficiency  ;  but  that  usually  sultry 
month  proved  less  propitious  than  June.  The 
landscapes  were  green  everywhere  ;  but  luxuri¬ 
ant  leafage  and  rank  grass  are  not  equivalent 
to  sunshine,  and  the  weather-prophets  who 
predicted  an  ’intensely  hot  dry  summer  found 
themselves  at  fault  in  the  presence  of  persist¬ 
ent  rain.  The  cold  for  the  seven  months  prior 
to  July  was  greater  than  it  has  been  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  years. — Chambers's  Journal. 

A  Startling  Discovery. — The  Athenaum 
has  been  favored  by  a  correspondent  sending 
a  startling  letter,  received  from  Miss  M. 
Betham-Edwards,  in  which  occurs  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage ; 

"  I  send  you  the  following  particulars  of  a 
recent  scientific  invention,  just  patented,  and 
destined  without  doubt  to  play  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  our  economic  history.  I  think  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  solution  for  once  and 
for  all  of  the  great  coal  question,  or  rather  fuel 
question,  not  only  among  ourselves,  but  abroad. 
Sl.  Bourbonnel,  of  Dijon,  the  celebrated  lion 
and  panther  slayer,  lighted  upon  the  following 
discovery  by  hazard,  and  after  six  years'  persis¬ 
tent  investigation  brought  it  to  entire  '  work¬ 
able  '  perfection.  He  discovered,  by  means  of 
two  natural  substances,  inexhaustible  in  nature, 
the  means  of  lighting  and  maintaining  a  fire 
without  wood  or  coal;  a  fire  instantaneously  light¬ 
ed  and  extinguished  ;  a  fire  causing  no  dust, 
smoke,  or  trouble  ;  a  fire  costing  one  tenth  at 
least  of  ordinary  fuel ;  and,  what  is  more  won- 
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derful  still,  a  fire  the  portion  of  which  answer¬ 
ing  to  our  fuel  is  everlasting,  that  is  to  say, 
would  last  a  lifetime.  M.  Bourbonnel’s  inven¬ 
tion  comprehends  both  stove  and  fuel.  The 
fires  could  be  on  the  minutest  scale  or  on  the 
largest.  They  would  be  used  for  heating  a 
baby’s  food  or  for  roasting  an  ox.  Being 
lighted  instantaneously,  they  will  be  a  great 
economy  of  time.  M.  Bourbonnel  at  once 
patented  his  invention,  and  a  body  of  engineers 
and  savants  from  Paris  visited  him  and  pro¬ 
nounced  his  discovery  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  the  age.  He  has  had  several  offers  for 
the  purchase  of  the  patent  in  France,  but  wants 
to  sell  it  in  England,  his  own  occupation  being 
in  another  line.  Any  English  gentleman  or 
firm  wishing  to  see  his  fires  and  stoves  could 
do  so  by  writing  to  him  a  day  or  two  before¬ 
hand.  His  address  is  M.  Bourbonnel,  Dijon. 
.  .  .  I  have  seen  these  fires  and  stoves. 

There  is  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  It  is  as 
clear  as  possible  that  here  we  have  a  perpetual 
and  economical  source  of  fuel.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  the  discoverer  would  have  surely 
been  burnt  as  a  wizard.” 

Color  of  the  Ocean. — It  is  a  commonly 
observed  fact  that  the  usual  color  of  the  ocean 
is  a  bluish  green,  of  a  darker  tint  at  a  distance 
from  land,  and  clearer  toward  the  shores.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Scoresby,  the  hue  of  the  Green¬ 
land  sea  varies  from  ultramarine  blue  to  olive 
green,  and  from  the  purest  transparency  to 
great  opacity.  The  surface  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  in  its  upper  part,  is  said  to  have,  at 
times,  a  purple  tint.  In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
the  sea  sometimes  appears  white  ;  about  the 
Maidive  islands  black  ;  and  near  California  it 
has  a  reddish  appearance.  Various  causes 
must  of  course  co-operate  to  produce  this  di¬ 
versity  of  tint.  The  prevailing  blue  color  is 
generally  ascribed  to  the  greater  refragibility 
of  the  blue  rays  of  light,  which,  by  reason  of 
that  property,  pass  in  greatest  abundance 
through  the  water.  The  other  colors  are  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  existence  of  vast  numbers  of 
minute  animalculx — to  marine  vegetables  at 
or  near  the  surface — to  the  color  of  the  soil, 
the  infusion  of  earthy  substances — and  very 
often  the  tint  is  modified  by  the  aspect  ot  the 
sky.  The  phosphorescent  or  slimy  appearance 
of  the  ocean,  which  is  a  common  phenomenon, 
is  also  ascribed  to  animalculx  and  to  semi¬ 
putrescent  matter  diffused  through  the  water. 
The  temperature  of  the  ocean  also  exhibits 
some  peculiar  and  interesting  phenomena. 
Within  the  tropics  the  mean  temperature  is 
about  80“  F.,  and  generally  ranges  between  77* 
and  84*.  At  these  depths  the  temperature  is 
probably  nearly  the  same  under  every  latitude. 
In  the  torrid  zone  it  is  found  to  diminish  with 
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the  depth,  while  in  the  polar  seas  it  increases 
with  the  depth. — Journal  Pour  Tons. 
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The  Castle  of  Chillon. — The  renowned 
Castle  of  Chillon  stands  upon  an  isolated  rock 
close  to  the  road  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  deep  water,  crossed  by  a  covered 
wooden  bridge  of  most  picturesque  appearance. 
It  was  built  in  1238  by  Amadeus  IV.  of  Savoy, 
and  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  many- 
towered  medixval  structures.  It  was  used  as 
a  State  prison,  unpleasantly  known  to  many  of 
the  early  Reformers  ;  but  the  famous  Bonni- 
vard.  Prior  of  St.  Victor,  in  Geneva,  who  was 
immured  in  the  castle  from  1530  to  1536,  is  gen¬ 
erally  received  as  Byron’s  ”  Prisoner  of  Chil¬ 
lon.”  It  appears  that  when  Byron  wrote  that 
famous  poem  he  was  describing  an  imaginary 
victim,  and  was  not  acquainted  with  the  real 
story  of  Bonnivard,  though  he  afterwards  con¬ 
nected  his  name  with  it  in  a  sonnet  in  which 
he  says  : 

Chillon  !  thy  prison  it  a  holy  place. 

And  thy  sad  floor^n  altar ;  for  'twas  trod 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  the  cold  pavement  were  a  sod. 

By  Bonnivard  !  May  none  these  marks  efface  ! 

For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God  I 

In  those  days  the  Pays  de  Vaud  belonged  to 
Savoy,  and  Bonnivard,  having  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  reigning  duke,  was  shut  up 
by  him  in  a  dungeon  of  Chillon.  It  was  only 
in  1536  that  the  Swiss  wrested  the  country  from 
Charles  HI.  of  Savoy.  Chillon  was  the  last 
place  to  yield  ;  but,  besieged  by  a  Bernese 
army  on  the  land  side,  and  attacked  by  Gene¬ 
vese  galleys  from  the  lake,  it  was  compelled  to 
surrender.  Bonnivard  was  delivered,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Geneva,  where  he  avowed  his  adher¬ 
ence  to  Protesuntism,  but  dissuaded  its  sup¬ 
porters  from  introducing  it  rashly.  During 
his  captivity  Geneva  had  become  a  Protestant 
republic,  instead  of  being  dependent  on  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy.  The  castle  is  now  used  as  a 
magazine  for  military  stores,  and  the  interior 
of  the  building  is  well  preserved.  It  has  be¬ 
come  almost  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  for  visitors 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  who,  Byron  in 
hand,  go  to  study  every  detail  connected  with 
the  famous  prisoner.  After  all,  to  judge  by 
the  direful  legends  of  the  place,  supported  by 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  shown  daily  to 
strangers,  Bonnivard  ought  to  have  thought 
himself  a  very  lucky  fellow  to  have  endured  his 
six  years’  captivity  without  loss  of  life  or  limb. 
For  here  is  to  be  seen  the  potence,  black  with 
age,  from  which  prisoners  were  hung  ;  and 
here  is  the  ”  terrible  hole  in  the  wall  ”  through 
which  their  bodies  were  cast  into  the  lake,  500 
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feet  in  depth  ;  here  is  a  torture-chamber,  with 
a  wooden  pillar  scored  by  hot  irons  ;  and  here 
is  the  oubliette,  a  frightful  place — a  trap-door 
which  shut  out  the  light,  and  then  a  small  spi¬ 
ral  suircase  of  three  steps,  where  the  prisoner 
found  no  fourth  step,  and  was  precipitated  to  a 
depth  of  eighty  feet  upon  large  knives.  But 
Bonnivard  lived  for  twenty-four  years  after 
his  experience  of  Chillon,  and  was  twice  mar¬ 
ried. — Pictunsque  Europe. 

Blushing  and  Blanching. — Blushing  is  oc¬ 
casioned  by  sudden  dilatation  of  the  small 
blood-vessels,  which  form  a  fine  network  be¬ 
neath  the  skin  and  when  they  admit  an  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  red  blood  cause  the  surface 
to  appear  suffused  with  color.  Blanching  is 
the  opposite  state,  in  which  the  vessels  contract 
and  squeeze  out  their  blood,  so  that  the  skin  is 
seen  of  its  bloodless  hue.  The  change  effected 
in  the  size  of  the  vessels  is  brought  about  by 
an  instantaneous  action  of  the  nervous  system. 
This  action  may  be  induced  by  a  thought,  or, 
unconsciously,  by  the  operation  of  impressions 
producing  the  phenomenon  habitually.  In  a 
word,  blushing  may  become  a  habit,  and  is 
then  beyond  the  control  of  the  will,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  will  can  generally,  if  not  always, 
conquer  any  habit.  It  is  almost  always  useless, 
and  ceruinly  seldom  worth  while,  to  strive  to 
cure  a  habit  of  this  class  directly.  The  most 
promising  course  is  to  try  to  establish  a  new 
habit  which  shall  destroy  the  one  it  is  desired 
to  remedy.  For  example,  if  blushing  is,  as 
generally  happens,  associated  with  self-con- 
sciousness,  we  must  establish  the  sway  of  the 
will  over  that  part  of  the  nervous  system  which 
controls  the  size  of  the  vessels,  by  calling  up  a 
feeling  opposed  to  /r^^-consciousness.  It  is 
through  the  mind  these  nerves  are  influenced. 
Then  influence  them  in  a  contrary  direction  by 
antagonizing  the  emotion  associated  with 
blanching  !  Thus  if  the  feeling  which  causes 
the  blushing  be  expressible  by  the  thought, 
“  Here  am  /  in  a  false  and  humiliating  posi¬ 
tion  oppose  or,  still  better,  anticipate  and 
prevent,  that  thought  by  thinking,  “  There 
are  you  daring  to  pity  or  feel  contempt  for 
another.”  Avoid  going  on  to  think  who  that 
‘‘  other”  is,  because  the  aim  must  be  to  elimi¬ 
nate  self.  Constitute  yourself  the  champion  of 
some  one,  any  one,  and  everybody,  who  may 
be  pitied,  and  the  ever-zealous  and  indignant 
foe  of  those  who  presume  to  pity.  Most  per¬ 
sons  who  blush  with  self-consciousness  blanch 
with  anger,  and  this  artificial  sute  of  mock 
anger  will  soon  blanch  the  face  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  blush.  It  only  requires  practice  in 
the  control  of  the  emotions  and  the  production 
of  particular  states  at  will — the  sort  of  expert- 
ness  acquired  by  actors  and  actresses — to  se¬ 
cure  control  of  these  surface  phenomena. 
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Blushing  and  blanching  are  antagonistic  states, 
and  may  be  employed  to  counteract  each  other, 
control  of  the  physical  state  of  the"  blood-vessels 
being  obtained  through  the  emotions  with 
which  they  are  associated. — Lancet. 

How  We  Catch  Cold?— -This  pertinent 
question  is  just  now  engaging  attention. 
There  is  another  question  which  should  be  an¬ 
swered  first — namely.  What  is  coldt  The  old 
idea  of  a  “  chill  ”  is.  perhaps,  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  modern  notion  of  a  ”  cold.”  The 
hypothesis  would  seem  to  be  that  a  ”  cold  ”  is 
something  more  than  a  cold,  because,  it  is  said, 
”  You  do  not  catch  cold  unless  you  are  cold.” 
The  fact  is  there  are  probably  as  many  diverse 
occurrences  grouped  and  confounded  under  the 
generic  title  of  cold-catching  as  diseases  covered 
by  that  popular  term  fever,  which  is  made  to 
comprise  every  state  in  which  the  pulse  is 
quickened  and  the  temperature  raised.  By  a 
parallel  process  of  reasoning  ”  cold  ”  ought  to 
be  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  phenomena 
are  those  of  a  “  chill.”  When  a  person  “  catches 
cold  ”  either  of  several  morbid  accidents  may 
occur — (i)  He  may  have  such  a  chill  of  ihe  sur¬ 
face  as  shall  drive  the  blood  in  on  the  internal 
organs  and  hamper  some  weak,  or  disorder  and 
influence  some  diseased,  viscus  ;  (2)  the  cold 
may  so  impinge  on  the  superficial  nerves  that 
serious  disturbance  of  the  system  will  ensue 
and  a  morbid  sute  be  set  up  ;  (3)  the  current 
of  air  which  causes  'the  cold  may  in  fact  be 
laden  with  the  propagating  "  germs”  of  dis¬ 
ease  ;  or  (4)  the  viulity'of  the  organism  as  a 
whole,  or  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  parts, 
may  be  so  depressed  by  a  sudden  abstraction 
of  heat  that  recovery  may  be  impossible,  or  a 
severe  and  mischievous  reaction  ensue.  The 
philosophy  of  prevention  is  obviously  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  natural  and  healthy  action  of  the 
organism  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  surface  in 
particular,  while  habituating  the  skin  to  bear 
severe  alternations  of  temperature  by  judicious 
exposure,  and  natural  stimulation  by  pure 
air  and  clean  water,  and  orderly  habits  of  hy¬ 
giene  and  health. — Lancet. 

BARREN  DAYS. 

What  of  thcM  barren  days,  which  bring  no  flowers 
To  gladden  with  fair  lints  and  odors  sweet. 

No  fruits,  that  with  their  virgin  bloom  entreat 
Kisses  from  rose-red  lips,  ibat  in  dim  bowers 
Pout  with  a  thirsty  longing  }  Summer  showers 
Softly  but  vainly  fall  about  my  feet  ; 

Tbe  air  is  languid  with  the  summer  heat. 

That  warms  in  vain, — what  of  these  barren  hours  ? 

I  know  not ;  I  can  wait,  nor  haste  to  know  ; 

The  daily  vision  serves  the  daily  need. 

It  may  be,  some  revealing  hour  shall  show 
That  while  my  sad,  sick  heart  did  inly  bleed. 

Because  no  bloiaom  came  nor  fruit  did  grow. 

An  angel  hand  had  sowed  celestial  seed. 

Jambs  Ashcboft  Noblb. 
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